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The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
/ Atheiſm confuted. 


CHA P. VI. 


A further Examination of all the other moſt colourable 
Pretences againſt the Idea of God; with which are 
intermingl d ſome ordinary, and to it are ſubjoin d 
ome Phenomena extraordinary, together with many 
other Metaphyſical Reafonings, invincibly proving the 
Exiſtence of God againſt Atheiſts and Scepticks. 


J Eyond what has been hitherto objected, it 
may be the Atheiſts will urge theſe Pretences 
againſt the Idea of God: Firſt, that we have 
no Idea nor Thought of any thing not ſubje& 
to corporeal Senſe; nor the leaſt Evidence of the-Ex- 


iſtence of any thing, but from the fame. Secondly, that 


Theiſts themſelves acknowledging God to be incompre- 
henſible, he may from thence be 1nfer'd to be a Non. entity. 
Thirdly, that the Theiſts Idea of God including Infinity 
in it, is therefore abſolutely unconceivable and impoſſible. 
Fourthly, that Theology is an arbitrarious Compilement 
of inconſiſtent and contradictious Notions. And laſtly, 
that the Idea and Exiſtence of God is wholly owing 
either to the confounded Nonſenſe of aſtoniſh'd Minds, 


that is, to Fear or Ignorance of Cauſes ; or elſe to the 


Fiction and Impoſture of Politicians. 
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I begin with the firſt, That we can have no Idea, Concep- 
tion or Thought of any thing not ſubject to corporeal Senſe ; 
nor the leaſt evidence of the Exiſtence of any thing, but 
from the ſame. Whence it is infer'd, that whatſoever 
15 not ſenſible and imaginable, 1s utterly unconceivable, 
and to us Nothing; and in particular, that there be- 
ing no corporeal Senſe of a Deity, there can be no 
Evidence at all of its Exiftence, As to which I ſay, 
that this 15 to confound Idea with Image, and plainly 
to betray the Dulneſs of a Soul, which is not advanc'd 
above the Power of Fancy. To which purpoſe, * ſays 
a very learned Perſon, * I conceive that caſe in this 
to be alike, as if whilſt two Men are looking at 
Jupiter, one with his naked Eyes, the other with a 
© Teleſcope, the former ſhould avow that Fapiter had 
* no Attendants, and that it were impoſlible he ſhould 
have any, The reaſon why Mr. Hobbes denies im- 
material Beings, whilſt other Men apprehend them, 
is, for that he looks at them with his Pancy, they 
with their Mind. And I believe it is nothing elſe 
but want of Meditation, together with a fond and 
ſottiſh Dotage upon corporeal Senſe, that has fo far im- 
pos'd upon ſome, as to make 'em aſſert that they 
have not the leaſt Cogitation of any thing not ſub- 
je& to it. For did they but attend to the Prin- 
ciples even of their own Atomical Philoſophy, the 
moſt favourable of all to Atheiſm, they could not but 
1ngenuouſly own with T Democritus, that beſides that 
Knowledg which is by the Senſes, there is alſo another 
which is by the Mind; and that the Soul of Man has 
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in it ſuch Ideas as are not foreign and advent itious, and 
mere paſſive Impreſſions upon it from without, but 
domeſt ick or actively exerted from it ſelf, without any 
Phantaſms or bodily Appearances. Whoſoever doubts. 
of this, may eaſily be convinc'd and ſatisfy'd by. read- 
ing but a Sentence or two that he under ſtands, in; any 
Book almoſt that ſhall come next to his hand, and 
reflect ively examining himſelf, g Whether he have 1 
Phantaſm or ſenſible Image beſides the Sound or Letters 
belonging to every-Word ar no, as ſor inſtance, to the 
word Quanquam at the beginning of. Tally's Offices. 
And I affirm of the Words expreſſing this Idea or. 
Deſcription of God: A'Subſtance abſolutely perfect, in- 
finitely wiſe, good and powerful, neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent, 
and the Cauſe of all other things ; that neither, of them 
is unintelligible; to him that has any Underſtanding 
in him; and yet I conſeſs that no conſiderate, inge- 
nuous Perſon can pretend, that he has a ſenſible Phan- 
taſm, anſwer ing to any one of them. But again, who- 
ſoever will have it, r hat what does not fall under exter- 
nal Senſe, is therefore unconceivable and nothing, muſt 
needs affirm Life and Cogitation it ſelf; Knowledg and 
Underſtanding, - Reaſon and Memory, Volition and 
Appetite, things of the greateſt moment and reality, 
to be nothing but mere Words, without any font. 
cation. Nay:Fancy and Senſe it ſelf, upon this Hypo- 
theſis, would hardly ſcape from becoming, Non- 
entitys too; foraſmuch as neither Fancy nor Senſe falls 
under Senſe, but only the Objects of them; we neither 
ſeeing Viſian, nor feeling Tachion, nor hearing Audition, 
much lels hearing Sight, or ſeeing Toft, or the like, 
Wherefore tho God ſhauld be never ſo much copporeal, 
as ſome Theiſts have conceiv'd him to be; yet ſince 
the chief of his Eſſence, and as it were his Inſide, muy 
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by them be acknowledg'd to conſiſt in Mind, Wiſdom, 
and Underſtanding, he could not poſſibly, as to this, 
fall under corporeal Sexſe (Sight or Touch) any more 
than Thought can. © | 15 

I grant indeed that the Evidence of particular Bodys 
exiſting hic & nunc without us, does neceſſarily depend 
upon the Information of Senſe: yet nevertheleſs the 
Certainty of this very Evidence 1s not from Senſe alone, 
but from a Complication of Reaſon» and Underſtanding 
together with ir. Were Senſe the only Evidence of 
things, there could be no abſolute Truth and Falſhood, 
nor Certainty at all of any thiog ; Senſe as ſuch being 
only relative to particular Perſons, only ſeeming and 
phantaſtical, and obnoxious to much Deſuſion. For if 
our Nerves and Brain be inwardly fo mov'd and affect- 


ed, as they would be by ſuch an Object preſent, when 


indeed it is abſent, and no other Motion or Senſation 
in the mean time prevail againſt it and obliterate it, 
then muſt that Object of -neceſſity ſeem to us preſent. 
Moreover, thoſe Imaginations, which ſpring and bub- 
ble from the Soul it ſelf, are commonly taken for Cen- 
ſations by us when aſleep, and ſometimes in fanciful 
and melancholick Perſons alſo, when awake. Again, 
that Atheiſtick Principle, that there is no Evidence at 
all of any thing as exiſting but only from corporeal 
Senſe, is plainly contradicted by the Atomick Atheiſts 
themſelves, when theyaſſert Atoms and Hacynm tobe 
the Principles of all things, and the exauious Images of 
Bodys to be the Cauſe both of Senſe and Cogitation: 
for ſingle Atoms and thoſe exuviow Images were never 
ſeen nor felt; and Vacuum or empty Space is ſo far from 
being ſenſible, that theſe Atheiſts themſelves allow it 
to de the only Tncorporeal. Wherefore they muſt here 
go beyond the Ken of Senſe, and appeal to Reaſon only 
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for the Exiſtence of theſe Principles, as Protagoras one 
of 'em in Plato profeſſedly does: * Heve 4 care that 
none of the profane and uninitiated in the Myſterys over- 
hear jou; by the Profane I mean thoſe, ſays he, who think 
nothing to exiſt, but what they can feel with their Fingers, 
and excinae all that is inviſible out of the rank of Being. 
Were Exiſtence allow'd to nothing which does not fall 
under corporeal Senſe, then muſt we deny the Ex- 
tence of Soul and Mind in our ſelves and others, be- 
cauſe we can neither ſee nor feel any ſuch thing. 
Whereas we. are certain of the Exiſtence of our own 
Souls, partly from an inward Conſciouſneſs of our 
own Cogitations, and partly from that Principle of 
Reaſon, that Nothing cannot act. And the Exiſtence 
of other individual So“ is manifeſt to us, from their 
Effects upon their reſpective Bodys, their Motions, 
Actions and Diſcourſe. ' Wherefore ſince the Atheiſts 
cannot deny the Exiſtence of Soul or Mind in Men, 
tho no ſuch thing fall under external Senſe, they have 
as little reaſon to deny the Exiſtence of a perfe& Mind 
preſiding over the Univerſe, without which it cannot 
be conceiv'd' whence our imperfect ones ſhould be de- | 
riv'd. The Exiftence of that God, whom no Eye: 
hath Ren nor can fee, is plainly prov'd by Reaſon, 
from his Effects in the viſible Phenomena of the Uai- 
verſe, 06h from whar we are conſcious of within our 
co PIO GT Saad, Monet Fes rags re ett 
The ſecond Pretence of Acheiſts agaihſt the Tdex of 
God, and conſequently bis Exiſtence, is becauſe Theiſts 
themſelves acknowledging God to de Tacomprehenſible, 
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manner of Idea or Conception of it, is therefore either 


and Conception or other of whatſoever is in the na- 
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it may be from thence 1nfer'd that he is a Noz- 
Entity. Which Argumentation of the Atheiſts ſup- 
poſes theſe two things: Firſt, that what is incompre- 
henſible is altogether unconceivable; and then, that 
what is anconceivable is nothing. The latter of which 
two may perhaps be granted 'em, that what is ſo ut- 
terly unconceivable, as that no. Man can frame any 


in it ſelf, or at leaſt to us, nothing; agreeably to this 
of Ariſtotle, that * the rational Soul or Mind is in 4 
manner all things, it being able to frame ſome Idea 


ture of things, and hath any actual or poſſibſe Ex- 
iſtence from the very higheſt to the loweſt. Mind or 
Vnderſtanding is as it were a Diaphanons and Chryſtal- 
line Globe, or a kind of notional World, which has 
ſome reflex Image, and correſpondent Ray or Repre- 
ſentation in it, to whatſoever is in the true and real 
World of Being; and upon this account may it be 
ſaid that whatſoever is in its own nature abſolutely 
unconceivable is indeed a Non · Entity. But the former 
thing ſuppos'd in this Atheiſtick Argument is flatly 
deny'd by ns, that whatſoever is incomprehenſible is un- 
conceivable; and therefore when we affirm that God is 
incomprehenſible, our meaning is only this, that our 
imperfect Minds cannot have ſuch a Conception of his 
Nature, as does perfectly maſter, conquer and ſubdue 
that vaſt Object under it; or at leaſt is ſo fully ade- 
quate and commenſurate to the ſame, as that it does 
every way match and equalize it. Now it does not at 
all follow from henge, that becauſe God is thus incom- 
prehenſible to our finite and narrow Underſtandings, 
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that he is utterly unconceivable by 'them, ſo that they 
cannot frame any Idea at all of him, and he may 
therefore be concluded to be a Non-Entity. To ſay 
that we know nothing at all of God, becauſe we do 
not entirely know, and have not an adequate Con- 
ception of him, is to the full as abſurd, as if a Na- 
vigator ſhould affirm that he knows nothing at all of the 


Sea, becauſe he does not fathom the utmoſt Depths of it. 


Ic is certain that we cannot fully comprehend our 


ſelves, and that we have not fuch an adequate and 


compleat Knowledg of the Eſſence of any ſubſtantial 
thing, as that we can perfectly maſter and conquer it. 


It was a Truth, tho abusd by the Scepticks *, that 
there is ſomething incomprehenſible in the Eſſence even 


of the loweſt Subſtances. For Body it ſelf, which the 
Atheiſts think themſelves ſo well acquainted with, 


becauſe they can feel it with their Fingers, and which 
is the only Subſtance that they acknowledg either in 
_ themſelves or the Univerſe, has ſuch puzzling Diffi- 
cultys and Entanglements in the Speculation of it, as 


they can never be able to extricate themſelves from. 
We might alſo inſtance in ſome accidental things, as 


Time and Motion. Truth is bigger than our Miads, 
and we are not the ſame with it, but have a lower 


Participation only of the intellectual Nature, and are 


rather Apprehenders than Comprehenders ob it. This is 


indeed one Badg of our creaturely State, that we have 
not a perfectly comprehenſive Knowledg, or ſuch as 
is adequate and commenſurate to the Eſſences of things: 


from whence we ought to be led to this Acknowledg- 
ment, that there is another perfect Mind or under- 


ſtanding Being above us in the Univerſe, from which 
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our imperfect Minds were deriv'd, and upon which 
they do depend. Wherefore if we can have no Idea 
or Conception of any thing, whereof we have not a 
full and perfect Comprehenſion, then can we not 
have an Idea or Conception of the Nature of any Sub- 
ſtance. But certainly tho we do not comprehend all 
Truth, as if our Mind were above it or Maſter of 
it; and we cannot penetrate into and look quite thro 
the Natere of every thing; yet may rational Souls 
frame certain Ideas and Conceptions of whatſoever is 
in the Orb of Being, proportionate to their own na- 
rure and ſufficient for their purpoſe. And tho we 
cannot fully comprehend the Deity, nor exhauſt the 
Infinity of its Perfections, yet may we have an Idea 
or Conception of a Being abſolutely perfect, ſuch a one 
as is noſtro modulo conforms, agreeable and proportio- 
nate to our Meaſure and Scantling; as we may ap- 
proach near to a Mountain, and touch it with our 
hands, tho we cannot encompals it all round nor en- 
_ claſp it within our Arms. „ 

It is true indeed, that the Deity is more incompre- 
henſible to us, than any thing elſe whatſoever; which 
proceeds from the Fulneſs of its Being and Perfection, 
and from the Tranſcendency of its Brightneſs: bur 
for the very fame reaſon may it alſo be {aid in ſome 
{enſe, that it is more knowable and conceivable than 
any thing. As the Sun, tho by reaſon of its exceſſive 
Brightneſs it dazzles our weak Sight; yet is notwith- 
ſtanding far more viſible alſo than any of the Stelle 
Nebuloſæ, the ſmall miſty Stars. Where there is more 
of Light, there is there more of Viſibility; and fo 
where there is more of Entity, Reality and Perfecti- 
on, there is there more of Conceptibility and Cognoſ- 
Cibility, ſuch an Object filling up the Mind more, and 


acting 
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acting more ſtrongly upon it. Nevertheleſs, becauſe 
our weak and imperfect Minds are loſt in the vaſt 
Immenſity and Redundancy of the Deity, and over- 
come with its tranſcendent Light and dazzling Bright- 
nels, therefore has it to us an appearance of Darknels, 
in that it is incomprehenſible; as the unbounded Ex- 
panſion of Light in the clear tranſparent Ether has to 
us the appearance of ao Azure Obſcurity; which yet is 
not any abſolute thing in it ſelf, but only relative to 
our Senſe, and a mere Fancy in us. 

In ſhort, Nature it ſelf plainly intimates to us, 
that there is ſome ſuch! abſolutely perfect Being, 
(which tho not inconccivable, yet is incomprehenſible to 
our finite Underſtandings) by certain Paſſions, which 
it has implanted in us, and which otherwiſe would 
want a fit Object to diſplay themſelves upon: namely, 
thoſe of devout Veneration, Adoration, and Admi- 
ration» together with a kind of Extaſy and pleaſing 
Horror; which in the ſilent Language of Nature 
ſeems to {peak thus much to us, that there is ſome Ob- 
jet in the world ſo much bigger and vaſter than our 
Mind and Thought, that it is the very -ſame to them, 
that the Ocean is to natrow Veſſels; ſo that when 
they have taken into themſelves as much thereof as 
they can by Contemplation, and filld up all their 
Capacity, there is {till an Immenſity of it left withour, 
which cannot enter in for want of room to receive it, 
and therefore muſt be apprehended after ſome other 
ſtrange and more myſterious manner, namely, by 
their "being as it were plung'd into it and ſwallow'd 
up or loſt in it. 

I come now to the third Atheiſtick Argument, that 
becauſe Infinity, which according to Theology is in 
cluded 1 in the Idea of God, and pervadeth all his At- 

2 2 tributes, 
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tributes, is utterly anconceivable, (there being no Phan- 
taſm of it) the Deity it ſelf, as a modern Writer ar- 
gues, is therefore an Impoſſibility and Non-entity. 
For, ſay. they, the word Infinite ſignifys nothing in 
that which is lo call'd, there being no ſuch thing really 
exiſting, but only the lnability of mens Minds, together 
with their ruſtick Aſtoniſhment and Admiration. To 
which purpole another Well-wiſher to Atheiſm de- 
clares, that he who calls any thing infinite, does but 
attribute an unintelligible Name to a thing unconceivable; 
becauſe all Conception is finite, and it is impoyſible to con- 
ceive any thing that hath no Bounas or Limits. But that 
which is miſtaken for infinite, is nothing but 4 confus d 
Chaos of the Mind, or an unſhapen Embryo of Thought ; 
when Men going on further and further, and making 4 
continual Progreſs, without ſeeing any end before them, 
being at length quite weary and tir d out with this their 
endleſs Journy, do ſit down and call the thing by this hard 
and unintelligible Name, Iafinite. Whence he alſo in- 
fers, that becauſe we can have no Idea of Infinite, to 
ſignify any thing in that which is ſo call'd, we there- 
fore cannot poſſibly have germanam Dei Ideam, any true 
and genuine Notion of God; of which they, who un- 
derſtand the Language of Atheiſts, do very well know 
the meaning to be this, that there is indeed no. ſuch 
thing, or that he is a Nom-entity, Now ſeeing this 
Exception againſt the Idea of God, and conſequently 
his Exiſtence, is made not only by the antient, but alſo 
the modern Atheiſts, I think it not amiſs to make it 
appear in the firſt place, how the latter do herein differ 
from the former, and conſequently how inconſiſtent 
Arheiſts in ſeveral Ages have been with one another, 
which at once ſhews how far they have been from 
having a firm bottom of Truth to go upon. 
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Whereas the modern Atheiſts would have this 
thought a ſufficient Confutation of a Deity, that there 
can be nothing infinite, it is certain that the antient 
Philoſophick Atheiſts were .ſo far from being of this 
perſuaſion, that ſome of m, particularly Anaximander, 
expreſly made oegov or Infinite, that is, infinitely exteua- 
ed and eternal Matter, devoid of all Life and Under ſtand- 
ing, to be the Prirciple of all things. Alſo after him, 
Democritus, Epicurus, and many others of that Athe- 
iſtick Gang, heretofore aſſerted likewiſe a aumerical 
Infinity of Worlds, and therefore much more an In- 
finity of Atoms or Particles of Matter. And tho 
this numerical Infinity of theirs was alſo unconceivable 
and impoſſible, yet does it ſufficiently appear from 
hence, that theſe antient Philoſophick Atheiſts were 
ſo far from being abhorrent from Infinity, as a thing 
impoſſible and a Von entity, that they were on the con- 
trary very fond thereof ; and therefore never went 
about to diſprove a Deity after this manner, becauſe 
there can be Hot hing infinite» But now in the next 
place I ſhall make it manifeſt, that the modern A- 
theiſts do no leſs contradict plain Reaſon and their 
very ſelvesalſo, than they do their Predeceſſors in that 
Impiety, when they go thus about to diſprove the 
Exiſtence of a God, becauſe there can be nothing in- 
finite either in Duration or in Power, or any other 
regard. For firſt, tho it ſhould be doubted, whether 
there be a God or no, yet muſt it needs be acknow- 
ledg'd to be as indubitable as any thing in all Geo- 
metry, that there was ſomething or other infinite in 
Duration, or eternal and without beginning : becauſe 
if there had been once nothing at all, there could never 
have been any thing, that common Notion or Prin- 
ciple of Reaſcn having here an irreſiſt ible Force, that 
0 | | Z. 2 2 BO 
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no Thing could ever come from nothing. Now if there 
were never Nothing, but always Something, then muſt 
there of neceſſity be ſomething infinite ia Duration, or 
eternal. Wherefore it cannot be accounted leſs than 
extreme Sottiſhnels and Stupidity of Mind ig theſe 
Atheiſts, thus to impugn a Deity from the Impoſſibility 
of infinite Duration and without beginning ; for this 
they mult needs grant to be poſſible, or elte, which I 
can hardly conceive em ſo ſtupid as to do, they muſt 
hold that once there was nothing at all, and that aſter- 
wards ſenſleſs Matter happen'd, no body knows how, 
to come into being, from whence all other things were 
derived. According to which Hypotheſis it would 
| likewiſe follow, that Matter might as well ſome time 
or other happen again to ceaſe to be, and fo all things 
might vani{n into got hing. Wherefore in ſhort, either 
the Atheiſts are extremely ſottiſh and ſtupid, in ac- 
knowledging neither God nor Matter, nor any other 
thing to have exiſted for an infinite Duration or eter- 
zally : or elle they are moſt impudent, in,making that 
an Argument againſt the Exiſtence of a God, which 
themſelves do aſcribe to Matter, that is, a Pre- eternity, 
or infinite Paſt-duration. | Mo | 
However I ſhall readily comply with the modern 
Atheiſts ſo far, as to grant 'em theſe two following 
things: Firſt, that we can have no proper and genuine 
Phantaſm of any Infinite whatſoever, becauſe we never 
had a corporeal Senſe of any, whether of infinite 
Number or infinite Magnitude, and much leſs of infinite 
Time or Duration, or of infinite Power ; theſe two latter 
things, Time. and Power, themſelves not falling under 
corporeal Senle. Secondly, that as we have no Phan- 
taſm of any Infinite, 10 neither is Infinity fully compre- 
henſible by our human Underſtandings, which are 


. but 
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but finite. But ſince it is certain even to Mathema- 
tical Evidence, that there was ſomething infinite in 
Duration or without Beginning, inſomuch that no 
intelligent Atheiſt upon mature Conſideration will ever 
venture to contradict it, I ſhall here again extort from 
theſe Atheiſts an Acknowledgment of the Falſeneſs of 
theſe two Theorems of theirs before-mention'd, that 
= whatſoever we have no Phantaſm or ſenſible Idea of, 
as alſo whatſoever is not fully comprehenſible by us, 
is therefore a pure Non-entity or Nothing, Nay I 
will go further in compliance with 'em, and indeed 
cn, that as for thoſe Infinitys aſcrib'd to Number, 
corporeal Magnitude, and Time or ſucceſſive Duration, 
we have not only no Phantaſm nor full intellectual 
Comprehenſion of 'em, but alſo no manner of intelligible. 
Idea, Notion, or Conception there being actually no 
= ſuch thing. That no Number is aQually infinite is 
© plain, becauſe none is ſo great, but that one or more may 
= A4ftillbeadded to it. Again, there can be no Infinity of 
= Ccorporeal Magnitude, not only becauſe if there were, 
the Parts thereof mult needs be infinite in Number; but 
bY alſo becauſe as no Number can be fo great, but that 
ſtill more may be added to it, ſo neither can any 
Body or Mag nitude be ever ſo vaſt, but that more Body 
or Magnitude may be ſuppos'd {till further and fur- 
ther, this Addition of Finites never making up I 
finite. In deed infinite Space beyond the finite World, 
is a thing which has been much talk'd of; but this 
implies no more than a potential Infinity or indefinite 
Increaſableneſs of the Matter of the World, which, 
tho it were never ſo much vaſter, than according to 
the Suppoſition of vulgar Aſtronomers, who make tge  ,,, 
2 ſtarry Sphere the utmolit Wall thereof, yet is not abſos 
5 lutely infinite, or ſuch as has really no Bounds or. 
5 Limits at all, or to which there could be added no- 
| thing 
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thing more even by Divine Power; it being impoſſible 
that God himſelf ſhould make a World ſo great, as 
that his own Omnipotence could not make it yet 
greater. And laſtly, I athirm concerning Time or ſuc- 
ceſſive Duration, that there can be no Infinity or 
Eternity of that neither: and that not only becauſe 
there would then be an aul Infinity, and more than 
an Infinity of Number; but allo becauſe upon this 
ſuppoſit ion, there would always have. been an Inh- 
nity of Time paſt, and conſequently an Infinity of 
Time paſt, which was never preſent. Whereas all 
the Moments of paſt Time muſt needs have been 
once preſent; and if ſo, then all of them, at leaſt 
{ave one, muſt needs be future too: from whence 
it will follow, that there was a firſt Moment or 
Beginning of Time. And thus does Reaſon concludes 
neither the World nor Time it ſelf to have been infi- 


nite in their paſt Duration, or eternal and without 
beginning. FL, . 
But here it may be the Atheiſt will preſently think, 
that he has got a mighty Advantage to diſprove the Ex- 
iſtence of God: Do not they, he'll ſay, who thus deſtroy the 
Eternity of the World, at the ſame time deſtroy alſo the 
Eternity of the Creator? For if Time it ſelf were not 
eternal, then how could the Deity or any Thing be 
ſo? The Atheiſts ſecurely taking it for granted, that 
God himſelf could not be otherwiſe eternal, than by 
a ſucceſſive Flux of infinite Time. But I ſay, that 
this on the contrary will afford us a plain Demon- 
{tration of the Exiſtence of a Deity. For ſince the 
World and Time it {elf were not infinite in their paſt 
Duration, but had a Beginning, therefore were they 
both certainly made together by ſome other Being, 
which is in order of Nature ſenior ro Time, and fo 
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without Time and before Time, it being above that 
ſucceſſive Flux, and comprehending 1n the Stability 
and immutable Perfection of its own Being, its yeſter- 
day and to day and for ever. Or thus, ſomething was 
of neceſſity infinite in Duration and without begin- 
ning : but neither the World, nor Motion, nor Time, 
that is, no ſucceſſive Being was ſuch ; therefore is 


there ſomething elſe, whoſe Being and Duration is 


not ſucceſſive and flowing but permanent, to which 


this Infinity belongs. Here the Atheiſt can only grin 
or make faces, and ſhew his little Wit in quibling 


upon Nuxc ftans are a ſtanding zow of Eternity, as if 
that ſtanding Eternity of the Deity (which with ſo 
much reaſon has been contended for by the antient 


genuine Theiſts) were nothing elſe, but a pitiful ſmall 


Moment of Time ſtanding ill, and as if the Dura- 


tion of all Beings whatſoever muſt needs be like our. 
own. Whereas the Duration of every thing muſt of 


neceſſity be agreeable to its Nature; and therefore 


as that, whole imperfect Nature is ever flowing like 


a River, and conſiſts in continual Motion and Changes: 
one after another, muſt needs accordingly have a ſuc- 
ceſſive and flowing Duration, ſliding perpetually. from: 
preſent into paſt, and always poſting on towards a 
future, expecting ſomething of it ſelf, which is not 
yet in being, but to come: ſo muſt that, whoſe per- 


fea Nature is eſſentially immutable and always the 


ſame and neceſſarily exiſtent, have a permanent Du- 
ration, never loſing any thing of it ſelf once preſent, 
as ſliding away from it; nor yet running forwards 
to meet ſomething of it ſelf before, which is not yet 
in being; and it is as contradictious for it ever to 
have begun, as ever to ceaſe to be. Wherefore in 
ſhort having ſhewn with Mathematical Evidence and 

Certainty, 
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Certainty, that there is really ſomething infinite in 
Duration or eternal (tho we haveno Phantaſm of it) 
by which therefore cannot be meant mens own Ig- 
norance or the confounded Nonſenſe of their Devotion, 
nor yet the idle Progreſs of their Minds further and 
further zadefinitely, which never reaches infinite; but 
a reality in the thing it ſelf, namely this, that it 
never was not, nor had any Beginning: Moreover, 
having prov'd concerning this Infinity and Eternity, 
that it cannot poſſibly belong to any ſucceſſive Being; 
I conclude againſt theſe Atheiſts alſo, that it is not 
Matter and Motion or this mundane Syſtem, but a 
perfect immutable Nature of a permanent Duration, 
that is, a God, to whom it belongs; in a word, that 
therefore infinite and eternal are not Words that ſignify 
nothing in the thing it ſelf, nor were Attributes of Ho- 
nour, Complement, and Flattery, that is, of devout and 
religious Nonſenſe, Error, and Falſbood, but Attributes 
belonging to the Deity, and to that alone, of the moſt 
| Philoſophick Truth and Reality; and that tho we 
| being finite have no full Comprehenſion or adequate 
fl Underſtanding of this Infinity and Eternity, as nel- 
ther indeed of the Deity, yet can we not be without 
{ome Notion and Apprehenſion of it, ſo long as we 
are able to demonſtrate concerning it, that it belongs 
to ſomething, and yet to nothing neither but a per- 
fect, immutable Nature. But the Notion of this infi- 
nite Eternity will be yet further clear'd in the 
following Explanation and Vindication of infinite 
Power. e 5 
For the Atheiſts principally quarrel with 7»fnite 
Power or Omnipotence, and pretend in like manner, 
that this 1s utterly unconceivable and impoſſible, and 
ſubjected in nothing. And here indeed have our 


modern 
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modern Atheiſts the Suffrage and Agreement of the 
antient Philoſophick Atheiſts, ., who, as I have for- 
merly obſerv'd, concern'd themſelves in nothing more 
than in aſſerting all Power to be finite, and that 
Omnipotence or infinite Power belongs to nothing. 
Firſt then it is here obſervable that this Omnipatence: 
or infinite Power aſſerted by Theiſts, has been com- 
monly either ignorantly miſtaken or wilfully miſre- 
preſented by theſe Atheiſts, out of deſign to make it 
ſeem impoſſible and ridiculous: as namely, that it 
can do what implies a Contradiction, or as one has 
ironically ſaid, that it can turn 4a Tree into 4 Syllogiſm; 
and as Des Cartes, tho otherwile an acute and {mart 
Philoſopher, has childiſhly affirm'd, that all things 
whatſoever, even the Natures of Good and Evil, 
Truth and Falſhood, do ſo depend upon the arbitrary 
Will and Power of God, as that, if he had pleas'd, 
twice two ſhould not. have been four, nor the three An- 
gles of a plain Triangle equal to two right ones, and the 
like: he only adding, that all theſe things , notwith- 
ſtanding, when they were once ſettl'd by the Divine 
Decree, became iwmutable, that is, I ſuppoſe, not in 
themſelves or to God, but to us; than which, no 
Paradox of any old Philoſopher was ever more abſurd 
and irrational. And certainly if any one delir'd to 
perſuade the World, that Des, Cartes, notwithſtanding 
all his Pretences to. demonſtrate a Deity, was yet in- 
deed but an hypocritical Theiſt or a per ſonated and · 
diſzuiz'd Atheiſt, he could not have a fairer Pretence 
for it out of all his Writings than from hence; this 
beiog plainly to. deſtroy the, Deity, by making 
"ne Attribute thereof to devour another, infinite 


Will and Porer to ſwallou up infinite Underſtand 
ing and Wiſdom. For to ſuppoſe God to ynder- 
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ſtand and be wiſe only by his Will, is all one as to 
ſuppoſe him to have really no Underſtanding at all. 
Wherefore I do not ſay that God is ſo omnipotent or 
infinitely powerful, as that he is able to deſtroy or 
change the intelligible Natures of things at pleaſure, 
this being all one as to affirm, that God is fo omni. 


potent and iofinitely powerful, that he is able to de- 


ſtroy or to baffle and befool his own Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding, which is the very Rule and Meaſure 


of his Power. Wherefore I ſay but thus much: that 
Omnipotence or infinite Power is that, which can 


produce and do all, whatſoever is poſlible, that is, 
whatſoever is conceivable and implies no manner of 
Contradict ion, the very Eſſence of Poſſibility being no 
other than Concepribility; and thus has the Point been 


ſtated all along not only by Chriſtian Theiſts, but 


even the antient Pagan Theologers themſelves. Now 


infinite Power being nothing elſe, but a Power of doing 


wharſoever is conceivable, it is plainly abſurd to ſay, 
that a power of doing nothing but what is conceivable, 
JJ b x 485 cop La 
But becauſe the Atheiſts look upon Infinity as ſuch 

2 terrible and frightful thing, we ſhall here render it 
ſomething more eaſy and agreeable, and take off that 
frightful Vizard from it, which makes it ſeem ſuch a 
Mormo or Bugbear to them; and that by declaring in 
the next place, that Izfniry is really nothing elſe but 
Perfection. For infinite Underſtanding or n is 
nothing elſe but perfect Knowledg, that which has no 
defect or mixture of Ignorance with it, or the Kom- 
ledg of whatſoever is knowable. And thus in like 
manner infinite Power is nothing elſe but perfect Power, 
that which has no Defe& or mixture of Impatency in 


it, a power of producing and doing. all whatſveyer 


— 
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is poſſible, that is, whatſoever is conceivable even by 


infinite Under ſtanding, Conception being the meaſure 
of all Power and its Extent, and what is in it ſelf 
#nconceivable being therefore impoſſible. 

Laſtly, alſo Infinity of Duration or Eternity is 
really nothing elſe but Perfection, as including neceſ- 
fary Exiſtence and Immutability in it: ſo that it is 


not only contradictious to ſuch a Being as is endwd 


with this Attribute to ceaſe to be or exiſt, but alſo 


to have had a Newneſs or Beginning of Exiſtence, or 


to have any Flux or Change therein, by dying to the 
preſent, and acquiring ſomething new to it ſelf, 
which was not before. Notwithſtanding which, 
this Being comprehends the differences of Paſt, Pre- 
ſent, and Future, or the ſucceſſive Priority and Poſters- 
ority of all temporary things. And becauſe Infinity is 


Perfection, therefore can nothing, which includes any 
thing of Imperfection in the very Idea and Eſſence of 


it, be ever truly and properly infinite; as namely, 


Number, corporeal Magnitude or ſucceſſive Duration ; 


all which can only mentiri Infinitatem, counterfeit and 
imitate Infinity, intheir having more and more added 
to them infinitely, whereby notwithſtanding they ne- 


ver reach or overtake it. There is nothing truly 


infinite either in Raowledg or in Power or Duration, 


but only one abſolutely perfect Being, or the Holy 


Trinity. | N 5 
But now that we have an Idea or Concept ion of 
perfect Being, is evident from the Notion we have of 
lm perfection, fo very familiar to us; Perfection being 
the Rule and Meaſure of Imperfeition, and not Im- 
perfection of Perfection; as a ſtreight Line is, the Rule 
and Meaſure of a crooked, and not a crooked Line of 
a ſtreight. So that Perfection is firſt conceivable in 
Aaa 2 Order 
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Order of Nature before Imperfection, as Light before 
Darkneſs, and what is poſitive before a Privation or 
Defect. For Perfection is not properly the want of 
Imperfection, but Imperfection of Perfection. More- 
over we perceive divers Degrees of Perfection in the 


Eſſences of things, and conſequently a Scale or Ladder 


of Perfeitions in Nature, one above another; as of 
living and animate things above ſenſleſs and inanimate, 
of rational things above ſenſitive, &c. and this by 
reaſon of that Notion or Idea which we firſt have of 
that which is abſolutely perfect as the Standard, with 
which by comparing and meaſuring things, we take 
notice of their approaching more or lels thereunto. 
Nor indeed could theſe gradual Aſcents be infinite or 
without end, but they muſt come at laſt to that 


which is abſolutely perfect as the Top of them all. 


In ſhort, we could not conceive Imperfection in the 
moſt perfect of all thoſe things, which we-ever had 
ſenſe or experience of in our Lives, had we not a 


| Notion or Idea of that which is abſolutely perfect, 


with which we ſecretly comparing the ſame do per- 


ceive it to come ſhort thereof: And indeed it is not 


conceivable, as * Boethizs well obſerves, how there 
hould be any 4955 Perfection exiſtent in any kind, 
were there not firſt ſomething perfect in that kind, 
from whence it was deriv'd. Wherefore ſince infi- 
nite is the ſame with abſolutely perfect, we having a 
Notion or Idea of the latter, muſt have fo likewiſe 


ok the former. From whence we alſo learn, that tho 
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is the ſenſe of it, in thoſe things which are reallY 
capable of the ſame, poſitive, it being all one with 
abſolutely perfe#; as likewiſe the ſenſe of the word 
| finite is negative, it being the ſame with imperfect: ſo 
that finite is properly the Wegation of infinite, as that 
which in order of Nature is before it; and not inff- 
wite the Negation of finite. However in thoſe things, 
which are capable of no true Tzfinity, becaule they 
are eſſentially finite, as Number, corporeal Magnituae; 
and Time; Infinity being there a mere imaginary «thing 
and a Nom entity, can only be conceiv'd by the Ne- 
gation of finite; as we alſo conceive Nothing by the 
Negation of Something that is, we can have no poſi- 
tive Conception at all it. Wherefore upon the 
whole I ſum up this Concluſion, that to aſſert an infinite 
Being is nothing elſe but to aſſert a Being abſolutely per- 
fed, ſuch as never was not, or had no beginning, which 
can produce all things poſſible and conceivable, and upon 
which all ther things muſt depend. And this is to aſ- 
ſert a God, one abſolutely perfect Being, the Original of 
all things; God and infinite and abſolutely perfect, being 
but different Names for one and the ſame thing. 
I come now to the fourth Atheiſtick Pretenſion, 
that Theology, or all the Diſcourſe and ſeeming Knaw- 
ledg of God, is nothing but an arbitrarious Compile- 
ment of inconſiſtent and contradictious Nottons ; as 
tor inſtance, when we are told by it, that God is a 
Subſtance incorporeal, which, ſay the Atheiſts, is an 
abſolute Impoſſibility, and as contraditory. in Terms. 
as to ſay an incorporeal Body (all Subſtance to them 
being corporeal) or that Nothing is Something. Not- 
withſtanding which, this Contradiction is only in the 
Weakneſs and Childiſhneſs of theſe mens Under— 
ttandings, and not in the thing it ſelf; it being de- 
5 monſtrable; 
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monſtrable, as ſhall be ſhewan hereafter, that there is 
ſome other Subſtance beſides Body, according to the 
true and genuine Notion of it. But becauſe ſome 
Theiſts are of this opinion, the Atheiſt, to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf from them, culls out a Sample of a pe- 
culiar ſort of Contradictions, which he imputes to all 
Theology, namely, as we have it in the words of a mo- 
dern Writer, in that © it ſuppoſes God to perceive things 
« ſenſible without any Organs of Senſe; to ſee all 
« things in the World, and yet to have no Eyes; to 
« hear all things, and yet to have no Ears; and to 
© underſtand and be wiſe without any Brains. As to 
which I need only ſay with aſtoniſnment, O ye bru- 
tiſh among the People, when will ye underſtand? And 
ye Fools, when will ye be wiſe ® He that planted the 
Ear, and gave man's Soul a power of hearing there- 
by, ſball not be, tho himſelf have no Ears, hear? He 
that form'd the Eye, and gave man's Soul a power of 
ſeeing thereby, ſhall not be, tho himſelf have no Eyes, 
ſee? And he that teacheth man Knowledg, or gave him 
an underſtanding Mind belides Brains, ſhall not he, 
tho himſelf be without Brains, know and underſtand ? 
But thus however the ſottiſn Atheiſt goes on to tell 
us, that © in like manner, whenever Religion or 


Theology, which is indeed nothing elſe but Civil 


« Law or an arbitrary Conſtitution, in that ir conſiſts 
* purely in obedience to Chriſt's Lieutenants, and 


« in giving God ſuch Honour both in Attributes and 
C 
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“ ordain; whenever this, I ſay, is made Philoſophy, 
“ and Men pretend to reaſon and diſpute about the 


4 matter, then is it all mere Jargon and inſignificant 
cc 
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diſpute about the Nature, the Attributes and Actions 
1880 . 


Actions, as they in their ſeveral Lieutenancys ſhall 


Nonſenſe. Wherefore they tell us it is not good to 
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© of God, but to acquieſce in what is determin'd con- 
« cerning him by the Law of the Land. And indeed, I 
think, the Atheiſts do very nicely obſerve this Rule, in 


that they never attentively conſider this Object, and ſo no 


wonder if they continue 1n their Error, Whereas if 
they would but awake out of their ſottiſh Lethargy, 


and give their Minds free Scope to meditate on the 
Nature and Perfections of God, they'd preſently find 


the Idea of God, deſcrib'd by Theology, to be very 
far from contradictious. For it is certain that no 


ſimple Idea, as that of a Triangle or a Square, of a 


Cube or a Sphere, can poſſibly be contradictious to 


it ſelf; and therefore much leſs can the Idea of a 


perfect Being, which is the compendious Idea of God; 


it being more ſimple than any of that kind. Indeed 
this ſimple Idea of a perfect Being is pregnant of many 
Attributes, and therefore the Idea of God more fully 
declar'd by them all may ſeem to be in this reſpect a 
compound d Idea, or one Idea and Conception made up 


of many; which, if they were really contradictious, 


wou'd render the whole a Non- entity: as for exam 
ple, an Idea of a plain Triangle, whoſe three Angles 


are greater than two right ones, being contradictious 


and unconceivable, is therefore no true Idea, but a 


Non- entity. But all the genuine Attributes of the 


Deity, of which its entire Idea is made up, are things 
as demonſtrable of a perfect Being, as the Propertys of 
a Triangle or a Square are of thoſe Ideas reſpectively, 
and therefore can they not poſſibly be contradictious 
either to it or to each other; becauſe thoſe things 


which agree in one third, muſt needs agree together 


amongſt themſelves. Nay moreover, the genuine 
Attributes of the Deity, namely ſuch as are demon- 
ſtrable of an abſolutely perfect Being, are not only 


nor 
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Fi not contradictious, but alſo neceſſarily connected to- 
kt gether, and inſeparable from each other. For, there 
could not poffibly be one thing infinite in Wiſdom only, 
another thing infinite in Power only, and another thing 
| tnfinite in Duration only: but che very ſame thing, 
which is infinite in Wildom, muſt needs be alſo 
infinite in Power and Duration, and fo vice verſa. 
I That which is infinite in any one Perfection, muſt 
of neceſſity have all PerfeQtions in it. Thus are all 
the genuine Attributes of the Deity not only not 
contradictious, but allo inſeparably concatenate ; and 
the Idea of God no Congeries eithef of diſagreeing 
things, or elſe of ſuch. as are unneceſſarily connected 
with one another. In truth, all the ſeveral Attributes of 
the Deity are nothing elſe, bur ſo many partial and in- 
adequate Conceptions of one and the ſame ſimple perfect 
Being, taken in as it were by piece-meal, by reaſon of the 
Imper fection of our human Underſtandings, which 
cannot fully conceive it all at once; and therefore are 
they really all but one thing, tho they have the 
Appearance of Multiplicity to ws: as the one ſimple 
Light of the Sun diverſly refracted and reflected from 
a rorid Cloud, has to e the Appearance of the varie- 
i gated Colours of the Rainbow. Moreover, I grant 
. that by reaſon of the Imperfection of human Minds 
there may be and are different A pprehenſions con- 
cerning the Idea of God. For as one that has a Con- 
ception of a plain Triangle in general, does not there- 
fore know that it includes this Property in it, to have 
three Angles equal to two right ones; and one that 
has an Idea of a rectangular Triangle, does not there- 
fore preſently underſtand that the Square of the Sub- 
tenſe is equal to the Squares of both the ſides ; ſo 
5 neither does every one that has a Conception of a 
2” perfect 
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perfect Being, therefore preſently know all that is in- 
cluded in that Idea, To which it may be added, 
that Men may eaſily miſtake ſuch things for abſolute. 
PerfeCtions as are not really ſuch: but this is no Ar- 
gument againſt the reality of theſe Perfections, nor 
any way proves 'em to be contradictious, any more 
than that whatever Men do not comprehend-1n other 
matters is abſolutely falſe, or that, becauſe Philo- 
ſophers have contradictory Opinions about 'em, 
therefore they are altogether impoſſible and contra- 
ditory in themſelves, Wheretcre notwithſtanding 
this, I may afluredly conclude from what has been 
ſaid, that as there is nothing in the genuine Idea of 
God and his Attributes, but what is demonſtrable of 
a perfect Being, and there cannot be the leaſt either 
added to or detracted from that Idea, any more than 
there can from the Idea of a Triangle or a Square; ſo 
cannot there poſſibly be any thing, either contradicti- 
ous or arbitrarious in the Divine Idea; but both it and 
the genuine Attributes of it, are of neceſſary and 
Philoſophick Truth; and ſuch as do not only ſpeak 
the Piety, Devotion, and Reverence of mens own 
MO but declare the real nature of the thing it 
e. | 
But having faid this by way of prevention, let us 
hear what the Atheiſt can plead for himſelf. If, as 
according to him, the Idea of God, deſcrib'd by Theo- 
logers, be a. factitious bundle of Contradictions and 
Unconceivables, pray what reaſonable account does he 
pretend to give how Men firft come to entertain this 
Idea, and to have ſo general a perſuaſion of God's 
Exiſtence, and conſequent to that, an Inclination to 
Religion in all Ages and Places of the World ? Why 
as well the antient as modern Atheiſts do both of 
B b b | 'em 
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*em * here agree in aſcribing the Original of this, ſirſt 
to mens own Fear and Solicitude concerning future 
Events, or their good and evil Fortune: ſecondly, to 
their Ignorance of the Cauſes both of thoſe Events and 
the Phxnomena of Nature, together with their Curi— 


ofity : and laſtly to the Fiction of civil Sovercigns, 


Law-makers, and Politicians, who have thereby endea- 
vour'd to keep Men in order and ſubjection. The Inva- 
lidity and Foolery of which Pretences for ſolving this 
Phznomenon, I now proceed to manifeſt. Firſt then I 
ſay, that ſuch an Exceſs of Fear as makes any one con- 
ſtantly and obſtinately to believe the Exiſtence of that, 
for which there is no manner of ground either from 
Senſe or Reaſon, which alſo tends to the great dil- 
quiet of mens own Lives; ſuch an excels of Fear, I ſay, 
can't be reckon'd any other than a kind of Crazedneſs 


or Diſtraction. Wherefore the Atheiſts themſelves ac- 


knowledging the generality of Mankind to be po'- 


ſeſs'd with the Belief of a Deity, and withal reſolving 


this into ſuch an exceſs of Fear, do in effect aſſert the 
greateſt Number of men to be frighted out of their 
wits, or craz'd and diſtemper'd in their Brains; and 
that none but a few Atheiſts, as being uadaunted and 
undiſmay?d, have remain'd ſober and in their right ſenſes. 
Whereas I affirm on the contrary, that all the ſup- 
pos'd Courage, Stayedneſs and Sobriety of theſe Athe- 
iſts is really nothing elſe but the dull and ſottiſn Stu- 
pidity of their Minds; nothing but a dead and heavy 
Incredulity, an eagthly Diffidence and Diſtruſt, incli- 
ning 'em to disbelieve all but what they can feel or ſee. 
And as to the Theiſts I add; that they bave indeed a reli- 
gious Fear of God, which is conſequent from him, or 


* Fee Cudworth's True Intel. Syſt. p. 654, 655, 656, Cc. 6 
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the Belief of him: but the Deity it ſelf or the Belict 
of its Exiſtence was not created by an antecedent Fear, 
that is, by Fear concerning mens good and evil Fortune, 
as the Atheiſts interpret it, it being moſt certain that 
none are leſs ſolicitous about ſuch Events, than they 
who are moſt truly religious. The reaſon whereof is, 
becauſe theſe place their chiefeſt Good in nothing that 
1s &McTgov, aliene or in another's power, and expos'd to 
the ſtrokes of Fortune; but in that which is moſt truly 
their own, namely the right uſe of their own Will. 
While the Atheiſts on the other hand, muſt needs for 
this very reaſon be liable to Solicitudes and Fears con- 
cerning outward Events, becauſe they place their Good 
and Evil in the * Paſſion of Pleaſure and Pain; or at leaſt 
they denying natural Honeſty, do acknowledg no other 
Good, but what belongs to the Animal Life only, and 
fo is under the Empire of Fortune. And that the 
Atheiſts are indeed generally timorous and diſtruſtful 
things, ſeems plainly to appear from their building all 
their Polit icks, their Civil Societys and Juſtice, impro- 
perly ſo call'd, upon that only Foundation of Fear and 
Suſpicion. But here the grand Error of the Atheiſts is 
this, that they ſuppoſing the Deity, according to the 
ſenſe of the generality of Mankind, to be nothing but a 
Mormo or Bug- bear, an affrightful, hurtful, and moſt 
undeſirable thing: whereas Men every where, Þ both 
wile and unwiſe, do invoke the Deity in their Straits 
9 and Difficultys for Aid and Aſſiſtance, looking upon it 
aãs exorable and placable; and by their Truſt and Con- 
9 fidence in it do acknowledg its Beniguity and Goodnels. 
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If amongſt the Pagans there were any who underſtood 
that proverbial Speech @9oze0y To iin the worſt 
ſenſe, as if God Almighty were of an envious and ſpite- 
ful nature, theſe were certainly but a few ill. natur d 
Meu, who drew a picture of the Deity, ac- 
cording to their own Likeneſs. For the Proverb in 


that ſenſe was diſclaim'd and cry'd down by all the 
wiſer Pagans, who univerſally held the Deity to be 


good, and that there is no manner of Envy in that which 
is good. But the true meaning of it and of its being 
{oill-languag'd, ſeems at firſt to have been no other, than 
what beſides Heſiod, the Scripture it ſelf alſo attributes 
to God Almighty, that he affects to abaſe and humble 
the Pride of Men, and to pull dowa all towering and lot- 
ty things, whether noxious and hurtful to the Men 


themſelves, or as in ſome ſenſe invidious to him, and 


derogatory from his Honour, who alone ought to be 


exalted, and no Fleſh to glory before him, And there 


has been ſo much Experience of ſuch a thing as this in 

the world, that even the“ Epicureay Poet could not but 
confeſs, that there was ſome hidden Force or Power, 
which ſeem'd to have a ſpite at all overſwelling Great- 
neſs, and affect to caft contempt and ſcorn upon the 
Pride of Men. Ia which Acknowledgment he either 


reePd or ſtagger'd as to Atheiſm, or elſe was indeed a 


Theiſt, bur knew it not; it being certain that there 
can be no ſuch Force as this, in regno Atomorum, in 


the Reign or Empire of ſeiſleſs Atoms. 


Again I fay, as to thoſe Chriſtians who make ſuch a 
borrid Repreſentation of God Almighty, as one who 
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* Uſque adeo res humanas Vis abdira quadam 
Obterit & pulckras tafces ſævaſque ſecures, 
Proculcare ac ludtbrio ſibi habere videtur. 


created 


loever falls into muſt needs, as Plutarch well oblerves, 
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created far the greateſt part of Mankind for no other 
end or deſign but only this, that he might recreate 
and delight himſelf in their eternal Torments : they 
alſo do but tranſcribe or copy out their own Nature, 
and then read it in the Deity ; the Scripture declaring 
on the contrary that God u Love. I grant indeed that 
Religion is often expreſs'd in Holy Writ by the Fear 
of God, and Pear has been ſaid to be the firſt Meaſure 
of the Divinity in us, or the firſt Imprefſion that Re- 
ligion makes upon us in this obnoxious and guilty 
State, before we have arriv'd at the true Love of God, 
and a conſequent Habit of Righteouſneſs. But then 
J ay, that this religious Fear is not a Fear of God as a 
mere arbitrary omnipotent Being, much leſs as a miſ- 
chievous and hurtful one (which could not be disjoin'd 
from Hatred) but an awful Regard of him, as of one 
who is eſſentially juſt, and as well a Puniſher of Vice 
and Wickedneſs, as a Rewarder of Vertue and Good- 
nels. 1 : 

And this Fear of God is not only beneficial to 


Mankind in general, by repreſſing the growth of 


Wickedneſs; but likewiſe ſalutary and wholeſom to 
thoſe very Perſons themſelves, who are thus religiouſly 
affected, it being preſervative of them both from mo- 


ral Evils, and alſo from the Evils of Puniſhment 


conſequent thereupon. This is the true and genuine 
Religious Fear, which when it degenerates into a 
dark kind of jealous and ſuſpicious Fear of God 
Almighty, either as a hurtfui or a mere arbitrary and 
tyrannical Being, then is tt look'd upon as the oppoſite 
Vice or Extreme of Religion, and diſtinguiſh'd from 
it by that emphatical Greek word Santuuoric, which 
we commonly render Swperſtitizon, and which who- 


hate 
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hate God as well as fear him. Whereas Þ the true F ear 


of God, as the Son of Syrach ſpeaks, « the Beginning 
of bis Love, and Faith is the Beginning of cleaving to 
him. As if he ſhould have ſaid, the firſt entrance 
into Religion is an awful Regard to God, as the Pu— 
niſher ot Vice; the ſecond ſtep forwards therein is 
Faith or Confidence in God, whereby Men rely upon 
him for Good, and cleave unto him : end the Top and 
Perfection of all Religion is the Love of God above all, 
as the moſt amiable Being. Cluiſtianity, the beſt of 


Religions, recommends Faith to us, as the Introduction 


or Inlet into all true and ingenuous Piety ; for || he 
that cometh to God muſt not only believe that he is, but 
alſo that he ts a Rewarder of thoſe that ſeel him: 
which Faith is better defin'd in the Scripture, than by 
any Scholaſtick, to be the Subſlance of things hoped for, 


and the Evidence of things not ſeen; that 1s, a conh- 
dent Perſuaſion of things that fall not under Sight, 
becauſe they are either inviſible or future, and which 
alſo are to be hop'd for. So that religious Fear conſiſts 


well with Faith, and Faith is near of kia to Hope, 


and the Reſult of both Faith and Hope is Love; 


which Faith, Hope and Love do all ſuppoſe an eſſential 


Goodneſs in the Deity. God is ſuch a Being, as if he 


were not, would be of all things whatſoever moſt to 
be wiſh'd for; it being indeed no way deſirable, as 
the noble Antoninus concluded, for a Man to live in 


the World, void of a God and Providence. He that 


believes a God, believes all that Good and Perfection in 
the Univerſe, which his Heart can poſſibly wiſh or 
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deſire. And it is the Intereſt of none, that there 
ſhould be no God, but only of ſuch wretched Perſons, 
as have abandon'd their firſt and only true Intereſt, 
of being good and Friends to God, and are deſperately 


reſolv'd upon the ways of Wickedneſs. One great 


reaſon, I ſay, why the Atheiſts do thus groſly miſtake 
the Notion of God, and conceive of him. differently 


from the generality of Mankind, as a Being which 1s 


only to be fear'd and conſequently hated, is nothing 
elſe but their own Vice and Ill. nature. For firſt, their 
Vice ſo far blinding 'em, as to make em think that the 


moral Differences of Good and Evil have no foundation 


in Nature, but only in Law or arbitrary Conſtitution, 
which Law is contrary to Nature, Nature implying 
Liberty, but Law Reſtraint; as they cannot but hate 
that which hinders em from their true Liberty and 
chiefeſt Good, ſo muſt they needs interpret the Seve- 
rity of- the Deity, ſo much ſpoken of, againſt Wicked- 


neſs and Vice, to be nothing elſe but arbitrary Ty— 
| ranny and Cruelty. Again, it is a wretched ill- natur'd 


Maxim of the Atheiſts, that there“ c 70. natural 
Charity, but that all Benevolence and Kindneſs ariſes 


_ oaly from Imbecillity and Fear; that is, from being ob- 
- noxious to another's Power, or ſtanding in need of his 


Help. So that all that is now calld Love and Friend- 
ſhip amongt Men, is, according to them, really no- 
thing elle but either a crouching under another's Power, 
whom they cannot reſiſt, or elſe Mercatura quedam 


Utilitatum, a ſort of trading for Advantage. A ccor- 


dingly alſo they conclude of God Almighty, that upon 
the ſuppoſition of his Exiſtence, there could not be 41 
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much as this ſpurious Love or Benevolence in him 
towards any thing ; becauſe by reaſon of his abſolute 
and irreſiſtible Power, he would neither ſtand in need 
of any thing, nor be ſubject to any the leaſt Fear. 
Nay a late Pretender to Politicks, who thus diſcards 
all natural Juſtice and Charity, goes ſo far as to deter- 
mine concerning God, that he has no other Right of 


reigning over Men, and of puniſhing thoſe who tranſgreſs 


his Laws, but only his irreſiſtible Power. Which in- 
deed is all one as to ſay, that God has no Right at all 
of ruling over Mankind, or of impoſing Obligations 
upon 'em; ſeeing what he does in this kind, is only 
by Force and Power: whereas Right and Force are 
two quite different things, there being no Jus or Right 


without natural Juſtice ; ſo that the word Right is here 


only abus'd. Agreeably to this the ſame Writer fur- 
ther adds, that if God's right of commanding be deri d 
only from his Omnipotence, then is it manifeſt, that 


mens Obligation to obey him lies upon em only from 


their Imbecillity. Or as it is further explain'd by him, 
that Men are therefore only ſubject to God, becauſe they 
are not omnipotent, or have not a ſufficient power to 
reſiſt him. But all this, I ſay, is no other than the 
Atheiſt's falſe Imagination; true Religion repreſenting 
a moſt comfortable Proſpect of things from the De- 
ity. But on the contrary, the Atheiſtick Scene of 
things is diſmal, hopeleſs and forlorn; that there 
{ould be no other Good, but what depends upon 
{uch things as are wholly out of our own power, 
but the momentany Gratification of our infatiate 
Appetites, and the perpetual pouring as it were into a 
perforated, leaking Veſſel; that our ſelves ſhould be but 
a Congeries of Atoms, upon the Diſſolution of whoſe 
Compages, our Life ſhould vaniſh _into nothing, and 

all 
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all our Hope periſh ;' that there ſhould be no Provi- 
dence over us, nor any kind and good-natur'd Being 
above to take care of us; there being nothing without 
us, but dead and ſenfleſs Matter. True indeed, there 
could be no ſpiteful Deſigns in ſenſleſs Atoms, or a 
dead inconſcious Nature: upon which account, Pla- 
tarch would grant, thar even this Atheiſtick Hypo- 
thelis, as bad as it is, were notwithſtanding to be 
prefer d before that of an omnipotent, ſpiteful, and 
malicious Being (if there can be ſuch an Hypotheſis 
as this) or a Monarchy of the Manichean evil Principle, 
reigning all over the whole World, without any Cor- 
rival, and having an undiſturb'd Empire. However 
it is no leſs. true, that there could be no poſitive 
Faith or Hope in theſe ſenſleſs Atoms, both neceſſarily 
and fortnitouſly mov'd, any more than there could be 
either Fauth or Hope in a Whirlwind or tempeſtuous 
Sea, whoſe. mercileſs Waves are inexorable and deaf 
to all Crys and Supplications. For which reaſon Epi- 
curus himſelf confeſs d, that it were better to give 
credit to the Fable of the Gods, as he calls it, than to 
ſerve. the Atheiſtick Fate or the material Neceſſity of all 
things, introduc'd by thoſe Atheiſtick Phy ſiologers, 
Leucippus and Democritus ; * becauſe, lays he, there are 
hopes that the Gods may be prevail 'd with by Worſbip 
and Prayer; but the other, that is, Neceſſity, is altoge- 
ther deaf and ineorable. And tho he thought to mend 
the matter, and make the Atheiſtick Hypotheſis more 
tolerable, by introducing into it, contrary to the Te- 
nour of thoſe Principles, Liberty of Will in Man; 
yet this being not a power over things that are with- 
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out us, but only our ſelves, could alter the Gaſe very 
little. Accordingly he himſelf was in a panick fear, 
* leſt the Frame of Heaven ſhould ſometime on a 
ſudden crack and tumble about his Ears, and this 
fortuitous Compilement of Atoms ſhould be diſſolv'd 
into a Chaos. And what Comfort could this Liberty 
of Will then afford him, who plac'd all his Happinels 
in Security from external Evils? The Atheiſtick  Deſion 
of ſhaking off the Belief of a God, lays | Plutarch, was 
ro be without fear; but by means hereof they fram'd 
ſuch a Syſtem of things to themlelves, as under which 
they could not have the leaſt Hope,. Faith, or Confidence. | 
Thus running from Fear, did they plunge themſelves | 
into it; foraſmuch as they who are without Hope, 
can never be free from Fear. Endleſs of neceſſity muſt 

the Fears and Anxietys of thoſe Men be, who ſhake 
off that one Fear of God, which alone would preſerve 
em from Exil, and have no Faith or Hope in him. 
Wherefore, methinks, we might conclude upon better 


grounds, than the Atheiſts do of Theiſm; that Atheiſm, 


which has no Foundation at all in Nature or Reaſon, 
ſprings firſt from the Impoſture of Fear. Por. the 
Faith of Religion being the Subſtance of things to be 
hop'a for, beyond the reach of Senſe, Atheiſtick Ink- 
delity muſt needs on the contrary be a certain heavy 
Diffidence, Deſpondence, and Miſgiving of Mind, or 
a timorous Diſtruſt and Disbelief of Good to be hop d 
for, beyond the reach of Senſe; namely, of an invi- 
fible omnipotent Being, which exerciſeth a juſt, kind, 
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and gracious Providence over all thoſe, who commit 
their ways to him, with an Endeavour to pleaſe him, 
both here in this Life and after Death. And Vice or 
the Love of lawleſs Liberty prevailing over ſuch diſ- 
believing Perſons, and tolling em on yet further, makes 
'em by degrees more and more deſirous that there 
ſhould be no God, that is, no ſuch Hinderer of their 
Liberty; and to count it a Happineſs to be free from the 
fear of Him, whoſe Juſtice, if he were, they muſt needs 
be obnoxious to. But how vainly do they endeavour 
to be ſo, and how very groundleſs is this” Boaſt of 
Lucretins —— Nos exequat Victoria Cælo? We now are 
Maſters of our ſelves, we are under no Control, no 
{laviſh Fears affright us, no terrible Apprehenſions ſou: 
our Pleaſures; we may now enjoy our ſelves without 
; regard, and exult in that entire and perfect Liberty, 
3 which we. have attain'd. But this, as “ one has 
1 «* well obſerv'd, is all a Shadow, a mere Imagination. 
„For alas! they beg the queſtion of themſelves; they 
« rejoice in the Inferences, which they draw from a 
* Propoſition, of the Truth W bee they are not, 
* they cannot be aſſur'd. Neither the Epicureans 
e themſelves, nor any other fort of Men did ever 
* pretend to demonſtrate or affirm directly, that there 
is no God; that there is no conſcious, ſelf.exiſtent A 
4 Being, which made the World in Wiſdom, and 
“ preſerves it by his Power, Such a Notion is incum- 
* ber'd with ſo many Difficultys, that we may ven- 
„ture to ſay, it is impoſſible for a Man in his wits 
« to bring his Mind to a perfect Acquieſcence in it. 
* Thar the moſt wonderful Effects ſhould be produc'd 
* without a ſufficient Cauſe; that the moſt curious 
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Building, for Beauty, Proportion, and Conſent of 
Parts, ſhould jumble by chance into the moſt ex- 
cellent Order; that the Duſt in the ſtreet by a 
certain Poſition, Site, and Motion of Parts, may 
come to be ſenſible of Pleaſure and Pain, and capable 


of Thinking, Arts, and Policy. Theſe things, and 


many other grofler Conſequences of that Opinion 


that there is no God, are ſo abſurd, that we re- 


luct againſt them, that we reject them as it were 
by an Anticipation of Mind; thoſe ſeminal Pria— 
ciples that are inſeparable from our Nature, reſiſt 


the Notion. And therefore I ſay, that Atheiſtical 
Perſons do rather wiſh. there was no God, than 


go about to prove it. They content themſelves 
with cavilling at the accounts that are given of 
the Nature and Providence of God and the Creation 
of the World, but are very tender of aſſerting the 


* Negative in Terms, or of owning the neceſſary 
| Conſequences of that Opinion. And it has always 


been obſerv'd, that thoſe who have pretended to be 
Atheiſts have diſcover'd the Diſtruſt of their Opi- 
nion, whether they would or no; and that not on! 

by Suetonius, of Caligula, but allo by Taly, and 


all that have writ upon the Queſtion, of all 
the Atheiſts they have ever known or heard of. 
This therefore 1s no Principle of Peace, no Refuge 


againſt the Fear of inviſible Powers, or the Danger 


of a future Account. For after a wicked Man has 


brought himſelf as near to an Atheiſt as he can, he 
ſhall be as much tormented with the Diftruſt of 


his Principle, as he was before with his Fears of 


God, and of a furure Judgment. The Evidence 


on one hand is fo very clear, and the ObjeRions on 
other {o inconſiderable, that methinks it is impoſſi- 


ble 
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ble for any man, whatever he may wiſh, to bring 
his Mind fairly over even to a State of Scepticiſm or 
Doubt; or if he could do ſo, yet would this never 
free him from the Uneaſineſs of Fear. For Doubting 
is anxious in its Nature, becauſe it is the leaning of. 
the Judgment to both the ſides of the Propoſition. 
In a matter of leſſer Concernment it is very trouble- 
{om ; the Mind is diſtracted and upon the fret, ac- 
cording to the Value of the matter in. debate, till it. 
comes to a Reſolution. But what ſhall we ſay, when 
the Queſtioa is of no leſs importance, than an eternal 
Life of Happineſs or Miſery ? Surely nothing leſs than a. 
Security, which cannot poſſibly deceive us, will remove. 
our Fears of fo great a Danger. 

Having thus confuted and.turn'd upon the Atheiſts 
themſelves their firſt Pretence to ſolve the Phzxaomenon 
of Religion and the Belief. of a God, ſo generally. 
entertain'd, from the Impoſture of Fear, I naw pro- 
ceed to the ſecond: namely, that it aroſe from the 


 Ipmorance of Cauſes alſo, or mens want of Philoſophy, 


they being prone by reaſon of their innate. Curioſity, 
where they find no Caules, to make or feign 'em, 


and from their Fear in the Abſence of natural and 


neceſſary Cauſes, to imagine ſupernatural and divine; 
this alſo affording *em a handſom Pretext and Cover 
tor their Ipyorance. Accordingly Democritus gave this 
account of the Original of Theiſm or Religion: that 
when in old times Men obſeru'd ſtrange and affrightful- 
things. in the Meteors. and the Heavens, as Thunder, 


Lightning, Thunderbolts, and Eclipſes, they not kuowing 
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the Cauſes thereof, and being terrify'd thereby, preſently 
imputed them to the Gods. And Epicurus declares this 


to have been the reaſon why he took ſuch great pains 
ia the Study of Phyſrology, that by finding out the 
natural and neceſſary Caules of things, he might be 
able to free both himſelf and others from the 7 


of a God, which would otherwiſe invade and aflault 
*em : the Importunity of mens Minds, whenever they 


are at a loſs for natural Cauſes, urging 'em ſo much 


with the Fear, Suſpicion, and Jealouſy of a Deity. 
Thus the Atheiſts dabling in Phyliology, and finding 
out, as they conceive, material and mechanical Canſes, 
for ſome of the Phenomena of Nature, and eſpecially 


for ſuch of them, as the unskilful Vulgar do ſometimes 


impute to God himſelf; when they can prove Eclipſes, 
for example, to be no Miracles, and render it probable, 
that Thunder is not the Voice of God Almighty him- 
ſelf, as it were roaring above the Heavens, merely to 


affright and amaze poor Mortals, 2nd make em quake 
and tremble ; and that Thunderbolts are not there flung 
by his own hands, as the direful Meſſengers of his 
Wrath and Diſpleaſure, they preſently conclude tri- 


umphantly thereupon, concerning Nature or Matter, 
that * it does all things alone of it [elf without a God. 
But I ſhall make it appear in a few Inſtances, that it 


is not Ignorance, but the true Rnowledg of Cauſes, that 


leads to God, and that Atheiſm is nothing but the Igno- 
rance of Cauſes and want of Philoſophy. For firſt, 


no Atheiſt, who derives all from ſenſleſs Atoms or 
Matter, is able to aſſign any Cauſe at all of himſelf, or 
give any true account of the Original of his own Soul or 
Mind; it being utterly unconceivable and impoſſible, 
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they ſuppole all things to be done; that is, they arc 
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that Soul and Mind, that Senſe, Reaſon, and Under ſtana- 
ing, ſhould ever ariſe from irrational and ſenſleſs Matter, 
however modify'd ; or reſult from Atoms, devoid of 
all manner of Qualitys, that is, from mere Magnitude, 
Figure, Site and Mot ion of Parts. And the Caſe will 
be the very ſame, both in the Auaximandrian or Hylo- 
pathian, and in the Stratonict or Hylozoick Atheiſm ; 


becauſe Senle and conſcious Underltanding could no 


more reſult either from thoſe Qualitys of Heat and 
Cold, Moiſt and Dry contemper'd together, or from 
the mere Organization of inanimate and ſenſleſs Matter, 


than it could from the * Concourſe, Motions, Order, 


Poſture, and Figures of Atoms devoid of all manner 
of Qualitys. Had there been once nothing elſe but 
ſenſleſs Matter fortuitouſly mov'd, there could never 
have emerg'd into Being any Soul or Mind, Senſe or 


Vnderſtanding: becauſe no Effect can poſlibly tranſcend 


the Perfection of its Cauſe. Wherefore Atheiſts ſup- 


poſing themſelves and all Souls and Minds to have 


{ſprung from ſtupid and ſenſleſs Matter, and all that 
Wiſdom, which is any where in the world, both Po- 


litical and Philoſophical, to be the Reſult of mere 


Fortune and Chance, muſt needs be concluded to be 


groſly i2norent of thoſe Cauſes, which had they not 


been, even they themſelves could not' have been A- 


theiſts. So that Igsorance of Cauſes is the Seed, not of 


Theiſm but Atheiſm ; true Philoſophy, and in particular 


the Knowledg of the Cauſe of our ſelves, leading us 


neceſſarily to the Apprehenſion of a Deity, | 
Again I add, that Atheiſts are allo ignorant of the 
Cauſe of Motion in Bodys, by which notwithſtanding 
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never able to ſolve this Phznomenon, ſo long as they 


are Atheiſts, and acknowledg no other Subſtance beſides 
Matter or Body. For firſt it is undeniably certain, 


that Motion is not eſſential to all Boay as ſuch, be- 
caule then no Particles of Matter could ever reſt, and 
-conſequently there could have been no Generation, and 


no ſuch mundane Syſtem produc'd as this is, which 
requires a certain proportionate Commixture of Motion 
and Reſt : no Sun, no Moon, no Earth, or Bodys of A- 


rivals ; ſince there could be no coherent Conſiſtency of 
any thing, when all things flutter'd and were in conti- 


nual Separation and Divulſion from one another. For 


in ſhort, as a moſt excellent“ Philoſopher has obſerv'd, 


this Motion being ſuppos'd to be natural and eſſen- 
« tial to the Matter, is alike every where in it, and 
ce therefore has looſen'd every Atom of it to the ut- 
* moſt Capacity : ſo that every Particle is alike, and 
* mov'd alike. And therefore there being no Preva- 


* lency at all in one Atom above another in Bigneſs 


or Motion, it is manifeſt that this aniverſal Matter, 


© to which Motion is ſo eſſential and intrigſecal, will 
be ineffectual for the producing of any Variety of Ap- 
pearances in Nature; and ſo no Suns, nor Stars, nor 


« Earths, nor Vortices can ever ariſe out of this infinite- 


« ly thin Matter; which muſt thus eternally remain 
4 unperceptible to any of out Senſes, were our Sen- 
„ ſes ten thouſand millions of times more ſubtile 


than they are: nay, indeed there could not be any 


„ ſuch thing as Man or Senſe in the world. But if 
Mot ion be not eſſential to Matter as ſuch, and the 
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Athciſts, at leaſt the * Atomical ones will not ſay 
that it can move it felt ſpontaneouſly or freely, but 
that all its Motion is unguided and fortuitous ; what 
have they to aſſign for the Original of this? Why 
the Democriticks, as Ariſtotle obſerves, do not pretend 
to trace the Beginning or firſt Cauſe of it, but how- 


ever think to ſolve the matter thus: that one Body 


movd another from Eternity infinitely; lo that there 
was no Trorw wy, NO firſt unmov'd Mover ever to be 
found, becauſe there is no Beginning nor Firſt in Erer- 
nity. From whence probably that Doctrine of ſome 
Atheiſtick Stoicks in Alexander Aphrodiſius was derivd, 
+ that there is no Firſt in the Rank aud Order of Cauſes; 


in whoſe footſteeps a modern Writer ſeems to have trod- 


den, declaring himſelf in this manner: If any one 


will from whatſoever Effect, aſcend upward to its imme- 


diate Cauſe, and from thence to a remoter, and ſo onwards 
perpetually in his Ratiocination; yet ſhall he never be 
able to hold on thro all Fternity, but at length being 


quite tir d out with his Journy, be forc'd to deſiſt or 


give over. As if he ſhould have ſaid, one thing mov'd 


or caus'd another infinitely from Eternity, in which 
there being no Beginning, there 1s conſequently no firſt 


Mover or Cauſe to be reach'd unto. But this 7nfinite 


Progreſs of theſe Democriticks in the Order of Caules, 
and their ſhifting off the Cauſe of Motion from 
one thing to another, without End or Beginning, 
was rightly underſtood by Ariſtotle to be indeed the 
aſſigning of no Cauſe of Motion at all; they acknowledg- 
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ing, * lays he, no firſt Mover according to Nature, muſt 
needs male an idle Progreſs infinitely; that is, in the 
Language of this Philoſopher, they aſſign no Cauſe 
at all of Motion. Wherefore Epicurus, to mend the 
matter, tho according to the Principles of the Atomick 
Phyſiology he diſcarded all other Qualitys, yet did 
notwithſtanding admit this one Quality of Gravityor 
Ponderoſity in Atoms, preſſing them continually dowx- 


wards in infinite Space: than which, that is, to make 


upwards and downwards in infinite Space, Or a Gravity 
tending to no Center or place of Reſt, as nothing 
could be more abſurd or unphilofophical, ſo did he 
not aſſign any Cauſe of Motion neither; but only in 
effect affirm, that the Atoms therefore tended domn- 
ward, becauſe they did ſo; a Quality of Gravity ſig- 


nifying only an Endeavour to tend downward, but 


why or wherefore no body knows. And it is all 


one as if Epicurus {hould have ſaid, that Atoms mov'd 
downwards by an occult Quality, he either betakin 


himſelf to this, as a Sanctuary or Refuge for his Ip- 
norance, or elſe indeed more ablurdly making his 
very Ignorance it ſelf, diſguisd under that name of 
a Quality, to be the Cauſe of Motion. This, as a 
« very Þ Learned Perſon has remark'd, is fo ſhameful 
a piece of Beggery, that P. Gaſſendus doth more 
than once diſclaim it; and in his Diſcourſe of Motion 
doth prove an Impoſſibility of Motion in an infi- 
nite empty Space. Might not Epicurus then, lays he, 
have ſav'd his Credit better, by ſitting down with 
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« the Opinions of his Fore-fathers, than thus to go a 
« beggiog for ſuch Hypotheſes, which none, who are 
“ not reſolv'd to be ignorant, will be ready to grant 


„ him? Thus we hind that the Anaximandrian and 


Democritick Atheiſts univerſally aſſign'd no Cauſe at 


all of Motion: and as to the Stratonick or Hylozoick 


Atheiſts, who to avoid zncorporeal Subſtance, have 
ventur'd to attribute perfect Underſlanding, Appetite 
or Will, and ſelf moving Power to all ſepſleſs Matter 


whatſoever, them I ſhall hereafter ſhew to have 


herein aſſign'd a wrong one, what they aſſert being 
abſolutely falle. Wherefore if Matter or Body cannot 
move it ſelf, either the Motion of all Bodys muſt 
have no manner of Cauſe, or elſe muſt there of ne— 
ceſſity be ſome other Subſtance beſides Body, ſuch as 
is ſelf. active, and has a natural power of ruling over 
Matter. Upon which latter account Plato rightly 
determin'd, that Cogitation, which is Self-aQtivity, 
was in order of Nature before the local Motion of 


Body, which proceeds from ſomething elſe. Tho Mo- 
tion conſider'd paſſively in Bodys, or taken for their 


Tranſlation or Change of Diſtance and Place, be indeed 
a corporeal thing, or a Mode of thoſe Bodys them- 
ſelves moving; yet as it is conſider'd actively in refe- 
rence to the Vis movens, or that active Force which 
cauſes this Tranſlation or Change of Place, it is an 
incorporcal thing, that is, the Energy of a ſelf- active 
Subſiance upon the ſluggiſn Matter or Body, which 
cannot at all move it ſelf. Wherefore in the Bodys of 
Animals, the true and proper Cauſe of Motion, or 
the Determination thereof at leaſt, is not the Matter 
it ſelf organiz'd, but the Soul either as cogitative or 


plaſtickly ſelf. active, vitally united thereunto, and 


naturally ruling over it. But in the whole World it 
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is cither God himſelf, originally impreſſing a certain 
Quantity of Motion upon the Matter of the Univerſe, 
and conſtantly conſerving the ſame, according to that 
of the Scripture, * in him we live and move; which 
alſo ſcems to have been the ſenſe of that noble 
Agrigentine Poet before cited, when he tells us, that 


God is à pure and holy Mind, that with ſwift Thoughts 


moves the whole World: or elſe it is inſtrumentally 
an inferior created Spirit, Soul, or Life of Nature, 
that is, a ſubordinate Hylarchical Principle, which has 
a power of moving Matter regularly, according to 
the Direction of a ſuperior perfect Mind. And thus 
do we ſee again that Ignorance of Cauſes is the Seed 
of Atheiſm and not of Theiſm ; no Atheiſts as ſuch 
being able to aſſign a true Cauſe of Motion, the 
Knowledg whereof plainly leads to a God. 

Furthermore, thoſe Atheiſts who acknowledg no 
other Principle of things, but ſenſleſs Matter fortui- 
rouſly mov'd, mutt needs be ignorant alſo of the Cauſe 
of that grand Phenomenon, call'd by Ariſtotle the Td è 2 


4d, the Well and Fit in Nature, that is, of the 
moſt artificial Frame of the whole mundane Syſtem 
in general, and of the Bodys of Animals in particular, 


together with the conſpiring Harmony of all. For they, 
who boaſted themſelves able to ſhew the natural 
Cauſes of all things whatſoever without a God, can 
ſhew no other Cauſe at all of this Phenomenon, but 
only that the World happen'd by Chance to be made 
thus as it is. Now they who make Fortune and 
Chance to be the only Cauſe of this ſo admirable 
Phenomenon, the moſt regular and artificial Frame 


and Harmony of the Univerſe, do either make the 
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mere abſence and want of a Cauſe to be a Cauſe, For. 
tune and Chance being nothing elſe but the abſence 
or want of an jztending Cauſe ; or elſe they make 

their own Ignorance of a Cauſe and they know not how, 
to be a Cauſe; or they affirm againſt all reaſon one 
Contrary to be the Cauſe of another, as Confuſion to 
be the Caule of Order, Beauty and Harmony; Chance 
and Fortune to be the Caule of Art and Skill; Folly 
and Noxſenſe the Cauſe of the moſt regular and wiſe 
Contrivance : or laſtly they deny it to have any Cauſe 
at all, ſince they deny an intending Canſe; whereas there 
cannot poſſibly be any other Cauſe of Artificialneſs and 
conſpiring Harmony, than Mind and Wiſdom, Counſel 
and Contrivance. But becaule the Atheiſts, it may be, 
will deny my Suppoſition, that the World is thus 


wiſely and arrificially fram'd, and ſo would bring 


themſelves off from the Imputation of Tpnorance ; I 
ſhall not conceal their Pretences to this purpoſe, but 


bring 'em all to light; that ſo we may doꝰ em the juſtice 


they?ll be apt to demand, and at once diſcover their 
Folly and Weakneſs, 

Firſt then they pretend, that the World is not ſo 
artificially and well made, but that it might have been 


made much better, and that there are many Faults and 


Flaws to be found therein: whence they would infer, 
that it was not made by a God, he being ſuppos'd by 
Theiſts to be no Bangler, but a perfect Mind, or a Being 
infinitely good and wiſe, who therefore ſhould have 
made all things for the %. As to which I now fay, 
that having ſer down this by it ſelf as a twelfth Athe- 


iſtick Objection againſt a Deity, I muſt reſerve the 
Confutation of it for its proper place. Oaly thus much 


1 ſhail here obſerve by the way; that thoſe Theiſts of 
later times, who either becauſe they fancy a mere arbi- 
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trary Deity, or becauſe their Faith in the Divine Good- 
neſs is but weak, or becauſe they judg of things ac- 
cording to their own private Appetites and {elfiſh 
Paſſions, and not with a free and uncaptivated Vniver- 
ſality of Mind, and an impartial regard ro the Good 
of the Whole, or becauſe they look only upon the pre- 
ſent Scene of things, and take not the future into 
Conſiderat ion, nor have a comprehenſive View of the 
whole Plot of Divine Providence together; or laſtly, 
becauſe we Mortals do all of us ſtand upon too low 
ground, to take a commanding Proſpe&t upon the 


whole Frame of things, and our ſhallow Underſtand- 


10gs are not able to fathom the Depths of the Divine 
Wiſdom, nor trace all the Methods and Deſigns of 


Providence: becauſe of this, I ſay, grant that the 


World might have been made much better than now 
it is, which indeed is all one as to ſay that it is not 
well made, yet do theſe Neoterick Chriſtians ſeem here- 


by to give a much greater Advantage to the Atheiſts, 


than even the Pagan Theiſts have heretofore done; 
who ſtood their ground, and generouſly maintain'd 
againſt em, that Mind being the Maker of all things, 
and not Fortune or Chance, not arbitrary Self-will nor 
irrational Humour omnipotent, the Td g , that which 
is abſolutely beſt in every caſe, ſo tar as the neceſſity 
of things would admit, and it might be conſiſtent 
with the Good of the Whole, was the Rule and 
Meaſure both of Nature and Providence. | 
But again, the Atomick Atheiſts alledg, that tho there 


be indeed many things in the World which ſerve ver 


well for V/es, yet does it not thence follow, that the 


were made zntentionally and defignedly for thole Uſes. 
| Becaule tho things happen by Chance to be ſo or ſo 


made, yet may they ſerve for ſomething or other 
| after- 
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afterward, and have their ſeveral Uſes conſequent. 
Accordingly ſay they, all the ſeveral things of Nature 
happen'd by Chance to beſo made as they are, and the 
ſeveral Uſes of 'em tollow'd thereupon. This account 
do they give of the ſeveral Parts of * human Body, and 
all the moſt ſeemingly elaborate Artifice in the whole 
World. To which I reply, that tho a thing which 


happens acc:dentally to be ſo or ſo made, may after- 


wards notwithſtanding often prove ſerviceable for 
ſome Uſe or other; yet when any thing conſiſts of many 
Parts, which are all artificially proportioned together, 
and with much Curioſity accommodated one to another; 
any one of which Parts having been wanting, or in 
the leaſt plac'd and diſpos'd of any other wiſe than it is, 
would have render'd the Whole altogether inept or 
unfit for ſuch an Tſe : then may we well conclude it 
not to have been made by Chance, but by Counſel and 
Deſign, intentionally for Ules. As for example, the 
Eye, whoſe Structure and Fabrick conſiſting of many 
Parts, Humours, and Membranes, is 10 artificially com- 
pos'd, that no reaſonable Perſon, who conſiders the 
whole Anatomy thereof, and the Curioſity of its Make, 
can think otherwiſe of it, than that it was made out 
ot deſign for the Vſe of Seeing, can't therefore be ſaid to 
have happen'd accidentally to be ſo made ; and then, as 
ft Lucretizs would have it, the Vſe of Seeing follow'd. To 
which Ladd, that for a Man to think that not only Eyes 
happen'dto be fo made, and the Uſe of Seeing, tho 
unintended, follow'd ; but alſo that Ears happen'd to 
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be fo made too, and the Uſe of Hearing follow'd'em: 
and a Mouth and Tongue in Animals bappen'd to be 
ſo made likewiſe, and the U/e of Eating, and in Men 
of Speaking, was allo accidentally coniequent there- 


upon : and that Feet and Hands were made by Chance; 


and Walking, with the many other V/es depending upon 
em, follow'd after wards; beſides innumerable other Parts 
of the Body both ſimilar and organical, none of which 
could have been wanting, without rendring the 


Whole inept or fooliſh: I ſay, to think that all theſe 


things ſhould happen by Chance to be thus made in 
every one and the ſame Animal, and not deſign'd by 
Mind or Counlel, that they might jointly concur and 
contribute to the Good of the Whole, argues the greateſt 


Iaſenſibility of Mind imaginable. But this abſurd 


and ridiculous Conceit has been long ſince ſo induſtri- 


ouſly confuted, and the Folly thereof ſo fully mani— 


teſted by that Learned Heathen Philoſopher Lad Phy- 
lician Galen, in his Book of the Uſe of Parts, and ſince 
him by many others in Treatiſes of Anatomy, Phyſfio- 


logy, or expreſly againſt Atheiſm, that it would be 


altogether ſuperfluous to inſiſt any more upon it. 
Moreover, as the former was one, ſo alſo, as“ Ariſtorle 
tells us, this was another of the Democritict Dotages; 
that nothing in the Clouds and Meteors was intended 
for the good of this habitable Earth, within whoſe 
Atmoſphere they are contain'd, but al proceeded 
from material and mechanical Meciſſ 7%. In favour of 
which Conceit, tho Des Cartes ſcems to have writ his 
whole Book of Meteors, he beginning it with a Deriſion of 
thoſe, *©* who ſeat God in the Clouds, and imagine his 
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« Hands to be employ'd in opening and ſhutting 
ce the Cloyſters of the Winds, in ſprinkling the Flow- 

ers with Dews, and TI hunder-ſtriking the Tops of 
„% Mountains: and cloſing his Diſcourſe with this 
Boaſt, “ that he had now made it manifeſt that there 
Vas no need to fly to Miracles, that is, to bring in a 
God upon the ſtage to ſolve thoſe Phænomena : Yet were 
it eaſy enough to demonſtrate the Defectiveneſs of thoſe 

his mechanical Undertakings in ſundry particulars, 
and to evince that all thoſe things could not be carry'd 
on, with fuch conſtant Regularity, by mere fortuirous 
Mechaniſm, and without a ſuperior Principle to guide 
and ſteer them. However I acknowledg that God and 
Nature do things every where in the moſt frugal and 
compendious way, and with the leaſt Operoſeneſs, and 
therefore that the mechanick Powers are not rejected, 
but taken in, ſo far as they can ſerviceably comply with 
the intellectual Model and Platform; yet ſtill fo, as 
that all is ſupervis'd by one «nder/tanding and intend- 
ing Cauſe, and nothing paſſes without its Approbation; 


which, when either thoſe mechanick Powers fall ſhort, 


or the ſtubborn Neceſſity of Matter proves incom- 
pliant, does over-rule the ſame, and ſupply the Defeats 
thereof by that which is vital, and that without -ſet- 
ting his own Hands to every Work too, there being a 
ſibſervient Miniſter under him, an artificial Nature, 
which as an Archews of the whole World, governs. 
the fluctuating Mechaniſm thereof, and does all things 
pn tor ends and purpoſes intended by its Di- 
cor, 
But our Atomick Atheiſts do further alledg, that 
tho it might well ſeem ſtrange that Matter fortuitonſly 
mov d ſhould at the very firſt jump fall into ſuch a regu- 
'ar Frame as this, having 19 many Aptitudes for hy 
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{ many Correſpondencys between ſeveral things, and 
ſuch an agreeing Harmony in the Whole : yet ought it 
not to ſeem a jot ſtrange, if Atoms, by Motion mak- 
ing all poſſible Combinations and Contextures, and 
trying all manner of Concluſions and Experiments, 
ſhould after innumerable other Freaks and diſcongruous 
Forms produc'd, in length of time fall into ſuch a 
Syſtem as this. Wherefore they affirm, that this 
Earth of ours at firſt brought forth divers monſtrous 
and irregular Shapes of Animals, * ſome without Feet, 
ſome without Hanas, ſome without a Month and Face, 
ſome wanting fit Muſcles and Nerves for the Motion of 
their Members. And the old Philoſophick Atheiſts 
were ſo frank and laviſh herein, that they ſtuck not to 
affirm, that amongſt thoſe monſtrous Shapes of Ani- 
mals there were once produc'd Centaurs, Scylla's, and 
Chimera's. But of this Epicurus indeed being a little 
aſham'd, gravely declares his Mind againſt it, tho the 
reaſon he gives, plainly overthrows his own Princi- 
ples : namely, Þ becauſe things by a certain Covenant of 
Nature, do always keep up their ſpecifick Differences, 
without being confounded together. For what Covenant 
of Nature can there be in infinite Chance? or what 
Law can there be ſet to the abſolutely forruitous Mo- 
tions of Atoms, to circumſcribe them by? Wherefore 
it muſt be acknowledg'd, that according to the ge- 
nuine Hypothefis of the Atomick Atheiſm, all ima- 
ginable Forms of inanimate Bodys, Plants, and Ani. 
mals, are producible by the fortuitous Motions of Matter, 
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Multa ſine Ore etiam, fine Voltu cxca reperta. Lucret. J. 5. 
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Fe:dere Nature certo diſcrimina ſervant. Lucter, ibid. 
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and there is nothing to hinder 'em from being 4d | 
ally produc'd, But they pretend, as * Ariſtotle from 
Empedocles, and ÞLucretins from Epicurus tell us, that theſe 
monſtrous irregular Shapes of Animals are not therefore 
now to be found, becauſe by reaſon of their inept Fabrick, 
they could not propagate their Kind by Generation, as 
neither indeed preſerve their own Individuals. 
Moreover, the antient Atheiſts both Anaximanadr:r- 
an and Democritick concluded, that beſides this one | 
World of ours, there were other infinite Worlds ; they 
conceiving it as abſurd to think, that there ſhould be 
but only one World in finite Space, as that in a vaſt 
plow'd and ſow'd Field, there ſhould grow up only 
one Ear of Corn and no more; and they would 
have us believe, that amongſt thoſe infinite Worlds, 
ail of 'em fortuitoufly made, there is not one of a 
thouſand, or perhaps of ten thouſand, that has ſuch. 
a Regularity, Concinoity, and Harmony in it, as this 
World, in which we chanc'd to emerge. Now it can't 
be thought ſtrange, as 59 . if amongſt infi- 
nite Worlds, one or two Thould chance to fall into ö 
ſome Regularity. They would alſo confidently, aſſure 
us, that the preſent Syſtem of things in this World of 
ours, ſhall not long continue ſuch as it is, || but grad- 
ally decay, and after a while fall into Confuſion and Diſ- 
order again. But becauſe Men may be puzzl'd: with _ 
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the Univerſality and Conſtancy of this Regularity, and 
its long Continuance thro ſo many Ages, and that 
there are no Records at all of the contrary any where 
to be found, the Aromick Atheiſt further adds, that 
the ſenſleſs Atoms playing and toying up and down, 
without any Care or Thought, and from Eternity 
trying all manner of Tricks, Concluſions, and Experi- 
ments, were at length, they know not how, taughr, 
and by the Neceflity of things themſelves as it were 
driven to a certain kind of Trade of Artificialneſs or 
Methodicalneſs So that tho their Motions were at 
firſt all caſual and fortuitow, yer in length of time 
they became artificial, and orderly, and govern'd by 
a certain Law, they contracting as it were upon them- 
ſelves, by long PraQtice and Experience, a kind of 
Habit, as * Epicurus tells us, of moving regularly, or 
elſe being by the mere Neceſſity of things, at length 
forc'd fo to move, as they ſhould have done, had Art 
and Wiſdom directed em. 
To all which Atheiſtick Pretences I now reply : 
and firſt that it is but an idle Dream, or rather impu- 
dent Forgery of the Atheiſts, that heretofore there were 
in this World of ours all manner of monſtrous and irre- 
gular Shapes of Animals produc'd, and indeed at firſt none 

_ elſe but ſuch, there not appearing the leaſt Foor-ſtep 
of any ſuch thing in all the Monuments of Antiquity; 
and Traditions of former times: and theſe Atheiſts 
being not able to give any manner of reaſon, why 
there ſhould not be ſuch produc'd as well as at this 
prefent time, however the Individuals themſelves 
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could not contiaue long, nor propagate by Generation; 
or at leaſt why it ſhould not happen, that in ſome 
Ages or Countrys there were either all Androgyna of 
both Sexes, or elſe no Animal but of one Sex, Male 
or Female only ; or laſtly, none of any Sex at all. 
Neither is there any more reaſon to give credit to 
theſe Atheiſts, when, tho otherwiſe Enemys to Divi- 
nation, they would propheſy concerning future times, 
that in this World of ours things gradually decay, 
and will all ſometime fall into Confuſion and Non- 
ſenſe again. Indeed I won't deny but that the Opi- 
nion of the World's Seneſcence and drawing towards a 
Diſſolution has been often entettain'd by many well- 
meaning Perſons, who did not conſider the Illneſs of it 
in it ſelf, nor the dangerous Conſequence of it; name» 
ly, in that it very much refle&s upon the conſerving 
Providence of God, who as he firſt made, ſo ill ſup» 
ports all things with the ſame even hand ; and would 
make way for the Epicurean Suppolition, that all things 
ſubſiſt and go on at random without the Preſervation 
and Steerage of a Deity; which notwithſtanding diſ- 
plays its Omaipotence as well in maintaining, as it 
did in ficſt making the Frame of the Univerſe, and to 
ſhew that it is the only Maſter, as well as the Author 
of Nature, will not ſuffer any conſiderable Change to 
be made in the Laws it firſt ſettled among natural 
things, till at length its infinite Wiſdom ſhall think 
fit to paſs tbe Almighty Fiat, for a ſudden Conflagra- 
tion of the World. This being well conſider'd by the 
very learned and ingenious Dr. Hakewtll, gave occaſion 
to this noble Undertaking of his, namely to oppoſè 
the common Prejudice of the World's growing old';. 
of which how well he has acquitted himſelf, is abun- 
dantly manifeſt in his unanſwerable Apology or Declæ- 

rations 
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ration of the Power and Providence of God, in the Go- 
vernment of the World, 

Again J ſay, teuching the Infinity of Worlds aſ- 
{crted by the Atheilts : as this is an abſolute Impoſſi- 
bility; fo to their bold and confident Aſſertion con- 
cerning thoſe ſuppos'd other Worlds, as if they had 
travel d over them all, that amongſt tea thouſand of 
em there is hardly one, that has fo much Regularity 
in it, as this World of ours; it might be reply*d 
with equal Confidence, and much more probability of 
Reaſon, that were every Planet about this Sun of ours 
a habitable Earth, and every fix'd Star a Sun, having 
likewiſe its ſeveral Planets or habitable Earths moving 
round about it, and not any one of theſe delart or 
uninhabited, but all peapl'd with Animals, I fay, 
were this ſo extravagant Suppoſition true, that not- 
withſtanding there would not be found any one ridi- 
Eulous or inept Sy/lew amongſt them all: but that the 
Divine Art and Wiſdom, which being infinite, can ne- 
ver be defective nor any where idle, would exerciſe its 
VDomiaion upoa all, and every where impreſs the Sculp- 
tures and Signatures of it ſelf, In the next place I 
athrm, that the fortuitows Motions of ſenſleſs Atoms, 
trying never ſo many Experiments and Concluſions, 
and making never ſo many Combinations and aggregate 
Forms of things, could never be able to produce fo 
much as the Form or Cyſtem of one compleat Animal, 

wiil all the organick Parts thereof ſo arcificiall 
order 'd, each of thete being as it were alittle World, 
much leis the Syttem of this great World, with that 
Variety oi Animals in it ; and leaſt of all by this 
means could ther Regelarity and Artifcialveſs, which 
are every where vilible, conſtantly continue, For 
chat the tortuitous Motions of irrational, ſeuſleſs, and 
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ſtupid Matter, ſhould in length of time grow artificial, 
and contract a Habit of acting as regularly and me- 
thodically, as if Art or Wiſdom had directed 'em, this 
is the moſt prodigious Nonſenſe imaginable, and can 
be accounted no other than Atheiſtick Fanaticiſm. It is 
no more poſſible, that the fortuitous Motion of dead 
and ſenſleſs Matter, ſhould ever from it ſelf be taught 
and neceſſitated to produce ſuch an orderly and regular 
Syſtem, as the Frame of this whole World is, together 
with the Bodys of Animals, and conſtantly to continue 
the ſame; than that a Man perfectly illiterate, and 
able neither to write nor read, taking up a Pen into 
his hand, and making all manner of Scrawls with Ink 
upon Paper, ſhould at length be taught and neceſſitated 
by the thing it ſelf, to write a whole Quire of Paper 
together, in ſuch Characters, as being decypher'd by 
a certain Key, would all prove coherent Philoſophick 
Senſe. Wherefore J conclude with Ariſtotle, that * it 
16 abſolutely impoſſible, that things ſhould have come to 
paſs, after this manner ; that is, by mere Fortune and 
Chance, and without the Direction of any Mind or God. 
The Divine Wiſdom has ſo printed its Seal or Signa- 
ture upon the Matter of the whole corporeal World, 
as that Fortune and Chance could never poſſibly have 
counterſeited the ſame, F N 
But notwithſtanding this the antient Atheiſts would, 
by their wonderful Skill in Logick, undertake to de- 
monſtrate, that the Frame of Nature could not poſſibly 
be made by any intending Canſe, and for the ſake of 
Ends and Uſes : as for example, that Eyes could not 
be firſt of all made intentionally for the Uſe of Seeing, nor 
Ears intentionally for the Uſe of Hearing, and ſo tor 
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the reſt ; becauſe, forſooth, theſe things were all of 
*em in order of Time and Nature before their ſeveral 
. Uſes. Por this * Lucretius ſeriouſly argues, and F at- 
tempts to clear it by ſundry Inſtances, telling us, 
e that Darts were made for the fake of Fighting, but 
e that Fighting was before Darts, or elſe they had 
„ never been invented; that Bucklers were devis'd 
« for the keeping off of Blows and Strokes, but the 
<« declining of Strokes was before Bucklers; that Beds 
«« were contriv'd for the ſake of reſting and ſleeping, 
but reſting and ſleeping were older than Beds, and 
«* gave occaſion for the Invention of 'em; that Cups 
« were delign'd for the ſake of drinking, which they 
« would not have been, had there not been drinking 
“ before. 

According to the Force of which Inſtances, the Poet 
would infer, that whoſoever affirms Eyes to have been 
made for the ſake of Seeing, muſt ſupp ſe in like man- 
ner, that there was ſome kind of Seezag or other before 
Eyes. But ſince there was no Seeing at all before 
Eyes, therefore could not Eyes be made for the ſake of 
Seeing; and this is the Atheiſts pretended Demonſtra- 
tion, that the Parts of mens Bodys and other things of 
Nature, could not be made by any intending Cauſe, for 
the fake of Ends and V/es. But it is evident that this 
Logick of theirs is different from that of any other 
Mortals; according to which the End, or that for 
which any thing is made, is only in Intention before 
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the Means, or that which is made for it; but in Time 
and Execution, after it. And thus was the more ef- 
fectual way of Fighting and doing Execution, for whoſe 
ſake Darts were invented, in Time after Darts, and 
only 1n Intention before them. It is true indeed, 
that Fighting in general was before Darts and other 
warlike Weapons, Sleeping before Beds, and Drinking 
belore Cups; and thence did men take occaſion to think 
of Means tor the more effe&ual Fighting, and the more 
commodious Sleeping and Drinking ;” they being excited 


in theſe, as well as other caſes, from the Experience 


of things, and the ſenſe of their needs and wants, to 
invent and provide fit Means and Remedys. But does 
it hence tollow, that the Maker of the World could 
not at once have before-hand a preventive Mnowledg, 
of whatſoever would be zſeful and for the Good of 
Animals, and ſo make them 7ztentionally for thoſe. 
Vſes ? No, this is what the Theiſts do with good reaſon 
aſſert; and therefore if the Atheiſts would herein oppoſe 
our Suppoſition, they ſhould have fram'd their Argu- 
ment thus : Whatloever any thing is made for, as the 
End, that muſt needs be in the Knowledg and Intention 
of the Maker, before the Exiſtence of that, which is 
made for it; and therefore if Eyes were made for the 
end or ſake of Seeing, Seeing mult of neceſſity be in the 
Knowleds and Intention of the Maker of Eyes, before 
there were any Eyes actually exiſting ; but there could 
be no Knowledge of Sceing before there were any Eyes, 
any more than Spectacles could be known or made for 
the ſake of Eyes, before there were any Hes; where- 
tore Eyes could not be made for the ſake of Seeing. So 
that the Controverſy is at laſt wholly reſolv'd into 
this: whether or no all Kyxowlede and Unaerſtanding 
as ſuch, univerſally, ariſes from things antecedently 
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exiſting without the Romer. Which being aſſerted 
by Atheiſts, they conclude from thence, that the 
things of the World could not be made by the previous 
Counſel, Contrivance, and Intention of any underitanding 
Deity, but that they all blunder'd cur themſelves, one at- 
ter another, according to the Train or Scquel of the for- 
tuitous Motions of Matter: And that from thence, 
Knowleds and Underſtanding, Counſel and Intention 
ſprung up afterward, as junior to. Things and the 
World. But this amounting to what I propos'd, as 
the eleventh Atheiſtick Argument againit a Deity; 
namely, that all Knowleag and mental Conception is the 
Information of the things themſelves known, exiſtino 
before and without the Rnower, and a Paſſion from them; 
and therefore that the World muſt needs be before any 
Kyowledg or Conception, and no A nowledg or Conception 
before the World as its Cauſe: 1 (hall refer my Anſwer 
to its proper place ; where I ſhall plainly demonſtrate, 
that Xxomledg or Underſtanding is not in its own 
nature £ypal but Archetypal, and that it is older than 
the World, and is the Maker of all things. Only be. 
fore I diſmiſs this Head, I cannot but take notice of 
what a very curious Interpreter of Nature has ſaid of 
that noble Part of the Body, the He, which the A- 
theiſts have dar'd to ſingle out as a Subject of Cavil. 
« * That this is fo little fitted for almoſt any other 
* Ule inthe Body, and is ſo exquiſitely adapted for 
* the Ule of Seeing, and that Ule is lo neceſſary for 
„ the Welfare of the Animal, that it may well be 

doubted, whether any conſidering Mag can really 
think, that it was not deſtinated to that Uſe. The 
 * fix or ſeven Muſcles, that move the whole Bulbe of 
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the Eye upwards, downwards, to the right hand, 
to the left, and to various oblique Poſitions; and 
the ſcveral Coats and Humours, that make up the 
Senfory, have not only their Bigneſs, Shape, Con- 
ſiſtence, Situation, and Connexion admirably adap- 
ted to that end; but the Tranſparency of the Cor- 
nea, and the Humours, the Opacity of the Uvea, 
and the Semi-opacity of the Retina, and the ſeveral 
Motions of the Parts of the Eye, being requiſite 


to receive, tranſmit, refrat and diſpoſe the viſive 


Beams that come from the Object, after the manner 
requiſite to make the livelieſt Picture of it in the 
bottom of the Eye, do no leſs concur to compleat 
this matchleſs Organ of Viſion: which is fo rarely 


contriv'd in order to that Uſe, and comparatively ſo 


little to any other, that it is no more raſhneſs to 


ſay, that an Eye, than that a Teleſcope, was made 


for an Inſtrument to ſee with; that is, to diſcover 


the Colours, Magnitudes, Shapes, and Motions of 
diſtant Objects. And in that admirable Perforation 


of the Uvea, which we call the Pupil, Nature has 
much outdone Art. For whereas we are fain to 
apply to the Object-Glaſſes of Teleſcopes, opacous 
Bodys with ſeveral circular Apertures, that ſome 
may let in leſs Light and others more, according as 


the Objects are more or leſs bright or enlighten'd ; 


that part of the Uvea that hangs in the aqueous 
Humour is an Aperture, as the Artiſts call ir, thar 


* narrows and opens it ſelf in a trice, according to the 


Exigency of the Objects we look on; which it they 
be ſo conſtituted or plac'd, that they reflect but a 
dim Light, the Curtain is preſently drawn open, 
and the Pupil circularly widen'd, to let in the more 
Beams of Light: and the contrary happens, as often 
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“ as the Object being too luminous or illuſtrated, 
e would {offend the Organ or diſturb the Sight, if the 
« Contraction of the Pupil did not ſhut out ſome of 
« its Beams. But as for the Uſes of the ſeveral Parts 
© of the Eye, I ſhall refer you to the induſtrious Jeſuit 
Scheiner s Oculus, and Des Cartes's excellent Diop- 
tricks; where you will eaſily perceive, that in 
framing the Eye, Nature did not only act with 
deſign, but with ſo much Skill in Opticts, that a 
more than ordinary Iaſight into that Science is ne- 
ceſſary to underſtand the Wiſdom of the Contri- 
vances ; and perhaps no degree of Skill in it could 
enable a man to alter *em for the better. *Twere 
tedious, ſays he, to mention the other Parts of the 
« Body, that manifeſtly appear to have been pre- 
“ ordain'd to certain Uſes. The Books of Anatomiſts 
« are full of Paſſages applicable to this purpoſe, & “ 
But the Atheiſts urge yet further, againſt the prov- 
ing of a God, from the regular Frame of the whole 
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World in general, and the artificial Structure of the 
Bodys of Animals, that it is altogether unreaſonable 


ro ſuppoſe, that there ſhould be. no Cauſe in Nature 
for the Phænomena thereof, eſpecially for thoſe _ 
things which are daily generated, as the Bodys of Ani- 

mals: but, as was done by the Tragick Poets, a God 
muſt be introduc'd as it were from 4 Machine, forci- 
bly to ſolve em. Whereas on the contrary, why, 


fay they, may we not ſuppoſe, that undefigning, in- 


conſcious Nature is the Cauſe of all Productions, and 
that, as a modern Author writes, the Univerſe, as one 
Aggregate of things natural, hath no Intention belonging 


to it? To which I reply, that there are indeed two 


Kxtremes here to be avoided : the one, of thoſe who 


derive all things from the fortuitow Motions ofp ſenſleſs 


Matter, 
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Matter, which is the Extreme of the Atomic Atheiſts; 
the other of bigottical Religioniſts, who will needs 
have God &vſseyav &mvie, to do all things himſelf im- 
mediately, as if all in Nature were Miracle. But there 
is a Middle bet wixt both theſe Extremes; namely, to 
ſuppoſe that beſides God, and in ſubordination to him, 
there is a Nature, not fortuitou, but artificial and me- 
thodical, which governing the Motion of Matter, and 
bringing it into Regularity, is a ſecondary or inferior 
Caule of Generations. Now this artificial Nature, tho 
it ſelf indeed do not underſtand the reaſon of what it 
doth, nor properly istend the Ends thereof, yet may 
well be conceiv'd to act regularly for the ſake of Ends, 
underſtood and intended by that perfect Mind, upon 
which it depends: as the manuary Opificers underſtand 
not the Deſigns of the Architect, but only drudgingly per- 
form their ſeveral Tasks impos'd by him; and as Types or 
Forms of Letters compos d together do print coherent and 
philoſophick Senſe, which themſelves underſtand nothing 
of. And thus neither are all things perform'd imme- 
diately and miraculouſly by God himſelf, nor are they 
all done temerariouſly and fortuitouſly, but regularly and 
methodically for the ſake of Ends, tho not underſtood - 
by Nature it ſelf, but by that higher Mind, which. is. 
the Cauſe of it, and does as it were continually in- 
ſpire it. But the Atheiſt here tells us, that the Opi- 
nion of intending or Final Cauſality in Nature, can be ac- 
counted no other than an Idolum Specus, as they affect. to 

phraſe it, an Idol of the Cave or Den, that is, a Pre- 
judice of mens Minds, when they apply their own - 
Propertys to thang? without 'em, and think that be- 
cauſe they themſelves intend and act far Eads, there- 
fore Nature does the like. Touching which in- 
deed I own, that ſome have unskilfully attributed their 
] 
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own Propertys or Animal Idjiopathys to inanimate Bodys; as 


When they lay, that Matter deſires Forms, as the Male 


does the Female, and that heavy Bodys deſcend down 
by Appetite towards the Center, that ſo they may reſt 


there; and that they ſometimes again aſcend in point 
of Diſcretion, to avoid a Vacuum: and thus I grant 


with the Advancer of Learning, that it i incredible 
how many Errors have been transfus'd into Philoſophy from 
this one Deluſion, of reducing natural Actions to the mode of 


human, or of thinking that Nature acts 4s a Man doth. But 


afterall I ſay in the preſent caſe, that it is no Idolum Specus, 
no Prejudice or Fallacy impos'd upon our (elves, from the 
attributing our own Azimaliſh Propertys to things with- 
out us, to think that the Frame and Sy ſtem of the whole 


World was contriv'd by a perfect underſtanding Being 
or Mind, now allo preſiding over the fame, which has 


every where printed the Signatares of its own Wiſdom 


upon the Matter: As alſo that tho Nature it ſelf do not 


properly intend, yer it acts according to an IntelleFu- 
al Platform, preſcrib'd to it, as being the manuery Opi- 


ficer of the Divine Architectonick Art, or this Art it 


ſelf transfus'd as it were into the Matter, and embody'd 
in it: which, as Balbus in Cicero tells us, is not a Force 


unguided by Reaſon exciting neceſſary Motions in Bodys 
temerariouſly ; but ſuch a Force as partakes of Order, and 


proceetls as it were methodically ; whoſe Cunning or In- 
genioſity no Art or human Opificer can poſſibly reach to 


by Imitation. For it is altogether unconceivable how 


we our {elves ſhould have Mind and Intention in us, 
were there none in the Univerſe, or in that higheſt 


Principle, from which all proceeds. 


Moreover, it was truly affirm'd by Ari/totle, that 
there is much more of Art in fome of the things of 


Nature, than there is in any thing artificially made 


by 
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by Men; and therefore Intention or fal and mental 
Cauſality can no more be ſecluded from the Confide- 
ration of zataral, than it can from that of Artificial 
things. Now it is plain, that things artificial, as a 
Clock or Houſe, can neither be underſtood, nor any 
true Cauſe of em aſſign'd, without Deſign or Intention 
for Ends and Good. For to ſay that a Houſe is Stones, 
Timber, Mortar, Iron, Glaſs, Lead, &c. all put to- 
gether, is not to give a Definition of it, or to tell what 
indeed it is, it being ſuch an apt Diſpoſition of all thoſe 
Materials, as may make the Whole fit for the Habi- 
tation and V/es of Men. Wherefore neither is this 
ſufficiently to aſiga the Cauſe of a Houle, to declare 
out of what Quarry the Stones were dug, or in what 
Woods or Foreſts the Timber was fell'd, and the like ; 
nor, as Ariſtotle adds, * if any one ſhould go about thus to 
give an account of a Houſe from material Neceſſity, as the 
Atheiftick Philoſophers then did of the World and the 
Bodys of Animals, that the heavier things being carried 
downmard f their own accord, and the lighter upward, 
therefore the Stones and Foundation lay at the bottom, 
and the Earth for the Walls being lighter, was big her ; 
and the Timber being yet. lighter, higher than that; but 
the Straw or Thatch above all, it being the lighteſt of all. 
Nor laſtly, if, as the ſame Arifotle elſewhere alſo ſug- 
gefts, one ſhould further pretend that the Houſe was 
therefore made ſuch, merely becauſe the Hanas of the 
Labourers, and. the Axes, and Hammers, and Trowels, 
aud other Inſtruments chanc'd all to be mov'd ſo and fo. 
I ſay, that none of all theſe would be to aſſiga the 
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true Cauſe of a Houſe, without declaring that the Ar- 
chitect firſt fram'd in his Mind a Model or Platform of 
ſuch a thing, to be made out of thoſe Materials fo aptly 
diſpos'd, into a Foundation, Walls, Roof, Doors, 
Rooms, Stairs, Chimnys, Windows, &c. as might ren- 
der the whole fit for Habitat ion, and other human Dſes. 
And no more certainly can the things of Nature, in 
whoſe very Eſſence final Cauſality is as much included, 
be either rightly underſtood, or the Cauſes of 'em 
aſſign'd, merely from Matter and Mechaniſm, or the 
neceſſary and unguided Motion thereof, without Deſign 
or Intention for Ends and Good. Wherefore to ſay, 
that the Bodys of Animals became ſuch, merely be- 
cauſe the Fluid Seed, by Motion happen'd to make ſuch 
Traces and beget ſuch Stamina or Lineaments, as out 
of which the Compages of the whole reſulted, is not to 
aſſign a Cauſe of 'em; but to diſſemble, ſmother, 
and conceal their true efficient Cauſe, which is the Wiſe 
dom and Contrivance of that Divine Architect and Geo- 
meter, making em every way fit for the Inhabitation 
and Uſes of their reſpective Souls. Neither indeed 
can we baniſh all fzal or mental Cauſality from Philo» 
ſophy or the Conſideration of Nature, without baniſh- 
ing at the ſame time Reaſon and Underſtanding from 
our ſelves, and looking upon the things of Nature with 
no other Eyes, than Brutes do. However none of the 
Antients would ever undertake to aſlign neceſſary Cauſes, 
for all the Parts of the Bodys of Animals, and their 
Efformation from mere Matter, Motion, and Mecha- 
niſm. Thoſe ſmall and pitiful Attempts in order 
thereunto, which have been made by ſome of em in a 
few Inſtances, as namely that the Spina Dorſ came 
from the Flexure of the Bodys of Animals, when the 
firſt ſprung out of the Earth; the Inteſtines from the 
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Flux of Hamours, excavating a crooked and winding 
Channel for it felf ; and that the Noſtrils were broken 
open by the Eruption of Breath; theſe Attempts, I 
ſay, only betraying the Unfeiſableneſs and Impoſſibility 
thereof. And therefore Democritus indeed was ſo wile, 
as never to pretend to give an account, in this way, of 
the Formation of the Fætus; he looking upon it as a 
thing abſolutely deſperate: nor would he venture to 
ſay any more concernivg it, as Ariſtotle informs us, 
* than that it always fo cometh to 7% of neceſſity ; but 
ſtop'd all further Inquiry concerning it, after this man- 
ner, that to demand about any of theſe things, for what. 
reaſon it was thus, was to demand a beginning of Infinite. 
As if all the Motions from Eternity had an influence 
upbn, and contribution to, whatſoever corporeal thing 
was now produce d. And Lucretius, notwithſtanding 
all his [waggering and boaſting, that Epicurus and he 
were able to aſfign natural and neceſſary Capſes for every 
thing, without a God, yet has no where ſo much as 
one word concerning it. Wherefore I conclude that 
Ariſtot le's Judgment concerning Final Cauſes in Philo- 
ſophy is much to be prefer d before that of Democritm : 
chat both kind of Cauſes, material and final, ought to 
be Heclar'd by 4 Phyſiologer, but eſpecially the final ; the 
End being the Cauſe of the Matter, but the Matter not the 
Cauſe of the End. And thus do we plainly fee, that 
the Aromick Atheiſts are utterly ignorant of the Cauſe 
of the regular and artificial Frame of the things in Na- 
ture, and conſequently of the whole mundane Syſtem, 
— . — ——————— 
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the true Knowledg whereof neceſſarily. leads to 2 
God. VVT 
But having herein ſeen the Ignorance and Sottiſhneſs 
of ſome profeſs'd, eſpecially antient Atheiſts, I am 
ſurpriz'd to find *em juſtity'd by ſome of the Moderns, 
who yet have not generally come under that Cha- 
rater. Whoſe Sentiments notwithſtanding, becauſe 
they ſo plainly favour Atheiſm (whether deſignedly or 
no I will not ſay) muſt here come under an Exami- 
nation. Now theſe men alſo atomizing in their Phjſi- 
ology, would fain perſuade us in like manner, that this 
whole mundane Syſtem, together with Plants and Ani- 
| mals, was deriv'd merely from the neceſſary and un- 
6 guided Motion of the ſmall Particles of Matter, at firſt 
either jumbl'd ell together in a Chaos, or elſe turn'd. 
| round in a Vortex, without any Intention for Ends and 
| Good, that is, without the Direction of any Mind; 
God in the mean time ſtanding by, only as an idle Spec- 
tator of this Luſus Atomorum, this ſportful Dance of A- 
toms, and of the various Reſults thereof. Nay, theſe 
mechanick Phy ſiologers have here quite a ein dnn 
out- done the Aromick, Atheiſts themſelves, they being 
much more immodeſt and extravagant, than ever thoſe 
were. For the profeſb'd Atheiſts durſt never venture 
— coaffirm, that this regular Syſtem of things reſulted 
from the fortuitous Motions of Atoms at the very firſt, 
before they had, for a long time together, produc d 
many other inept Combinations or aggregate Forms of 
particular things, and nonſenſical Syſtems of the Whole. 
And they allo ſuppos'd, that the ben of things 
here in this World, would not ays continue ſuch 
neither, but that ſometime or other Confuſion and Diſ- 
order would break in again. Moreover, that beſides 
this World of ours, there are at this Inſtant innume- 
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rable other irregular Worlds, and that there is but 'one 
of a thouſand or ten thouſand, amongſt the infinite 
Worlds, that has ſuch Regularity in it. The reaſon of 
all which is, becauſe it was generally taken for gran- 
ted, and look'd upon as a common Notion, that, as 


Ariſtot l»expreſles it, & none of thoſe' things, which art 
from Fortuneor Chance, do come to paſs conſtantly and 


always alike. But our new mechanick Philoſophers 
will have it, that their Atom, have never ſo much as 
once furmbPd- in theſe their fortuitous Motions, . nor 


produc'd any inept Syſtem or incongruous Forms at all: 


but from the very firſt all along have takgn- up their 


places, and rang'd themſelves ſo orderly, methodicaly, 
and diſcreetly, as that they could not poſſibly have done 
it better, had they been directed by the moſt perfect 


Wiſdom. By whichSuppoſition they utterly evacuate 
that grand Argument for a God, taken from the Phe- 
nomenon of the artificial Frame of things, which has 


been ſo much inſiſted on in all Ages, and which com- 


monly makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion of any other upon 
the Minds of men; they leaving only certain meta- 
phyſical Arguments for a Deity, which tho never ſo 
good, yet by reaſon of their Sabtiliy, can do but little 
execution upon the minds of the Generality, and even 
amongſt the Learned do often beget more of doubtful 
Diſputation ald Sceptitiſin, than of clear Conviction 
«hy Seis UM MB! 

But before I diſmiſs theſe - preſumptuous World- 
makers, of whom T have made ſome Diſtinction; 
either thoſe who ſuppoſe all the Matter of the Univerſe 
to have been: firſt jumbl'd together in a fluid *Chos 3 
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or thoſe who ſuppos'd it to have been turn'd round 
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in a Vortex or  Vortices.; and in either caſe to have 
moved without the immediate Direction of Mind or 
Wiſdom : to each of theſe I ſay I ſhall ſpeak a few 


in almoſt with the old Dewocritick Syſtem, I only urge 


v bat has been of late ſubRantially* prov'd: Aff. That by 


common Mot ion, without Attraction, the diſſever'd 
Particles of the Chaos could never make the World, 
could never coavene into ſuch great compad Maſles, as 
the Planets now. are, nor either acquire or coat inue 


ſuch. Motions, as the Planets now have. 25. That 


ſuch a mutual Gravitation or ſpontaneous Attraction, 
can neither be inherent and eſſential to Matter, nor 
ever ſupervene to it, unleſs 1mpreſs'd and iafus'd into 
it by a Divine Power. * 3 h. That tho we ſhould allow 
ſuch Attraction to be natural and eſſential to all Matter; 


yet the Atoms of the Chaos could never ſo convene by 


it, as to form the preſent Syſtem: or if they could 


form it, it could neither acquire, ſuch Mot ions, nor 


and Providence of a Divine Being. 


* — 


But next I come to ſpeak of thoſe other Neoterick 


Atomiſts, who go a little further than the Epicurtans, 


continue permanent in this State, without the Power 


and ſuppoſe indeed the Matter of the Univerſe to 


have been firſt tura'd round in a Vortex or Vortices, 


by the hand of. God: but then that without any fur. 


ther Direction of a ſuperintending Wiſdom, the or- 
derly Courſe and Productions of Nature have been 
continu'd. Now in the firſt place this Hypotheſis 
may be eaſily overturn'd by ſhe wing that this Theory of 
Vortices is abſolutely falſe. To which purpoſe it is ob- 
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ſeryd 
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ſerv'd by Mr. Keil , that the great Philoſopher of this 
Age, the molt ingenious: and incomparabſe Mr: M- 
ton, by his great and deep Skill * Geometry, has 
ſhew'd that the periodical times of all Bodys, which 
ſwim iwa Vortex, muſt be directly as the Squares of 
their Diſtances from the Center of the Vortex,” But it 
is evident from Obſervations, that the Planets in 
turning round the Sun, oblerve quite another ſort of 
a Law than this; for the Squares of their periodical 
times, are always as the Cubes of their Diſtances; 
and therefore-ſiace they do not obſerve that Law, 
which of neceſſity they muſt, if they ſwim ia a Vortex, 
it is a Demonſtration that there are no Vortices, in 
which the Planets are carry'd round the Sun. Beſides, 
if the Earth were carry'd in a Nurtex, it muſt neceſſa- 
rily move faſter, when ar is in the beginning of Virgo, 
8 — the Fluids id a narrow Space ſand by conſequence | 
moves ſo much the ſwifrer) than it would do; hen it 
is in the beginning of Piſces, and that in the Proportion 
of three to tw; which notwichſtanding is directly a- 
gainſt Experience and Obſervation. - Wherefore that the 
Harth andlother Planets ſhould move in a Vortex, it is 
impoſſible upon this and many other accounts, as Mr. 
Newton has ſhewun in his Priaciples wherein, © tho 
indeed there are few, as f Mr. Lock well obſerves, 
©:that have Mathematicks enough to underſtand bis 
«, Demonſtrations ; yet the moſt accurate Mathema - 
„ticians, wlio have exsmin'd them, allowing them. 
© ito be ſuch, his. Book will deſerve to be read, and give 
4 no ſmall light and pleaſure to thoſe, who willing to 
$6 Wr ere the e N Propertys, and 1 
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in a Vortex or Vortices.; and in .gither caſe to have 
moved without the immediate Direction of Mind or 
Wiſdom : to each of thele I ſay I ſhall ſpeak a few 
words apart by themſelves. To the former, as falling 
in almoſt with the old Democritick Syſtem, I only urge 
what has been of late ſubRantially * prov'd:,.xf. That by 
common Motion, without Attraction, the diſſever'd 
Particles of the Chaos could never make the World, 
could never coavene into ſuch great compaQ Maſles, as 
the Planets now are, nor either acquire or coat inue 
ſuch Motions, as the Planets now have. 2h. That 
ſuch a mutual Gravitation or ſpontaneous Attraction, 
can neither be inherent and eſſential to Matter, nor 
ever ſupervene to it, unleſs impre(s'd and infuy'd into 
it by a Divine Power. 3h. That tho we ſhould allow 
ſuch Attraction to be natural and eſſential to all Marter; 
yet the Atoms of the Chaos could never ſo convene by 
it, as to form the preſent Syſtem: or if they could 
form it, it could neither acquire, ſuch Motions, nor 

continue permanent in this State, without the Power 
and Providence of a Divine Being. 

But next I come to {peak of thoſe other Neoterick 
Atomiſts, who go a little further than the Epicureans, 
and ſuppoſe indeed the Matter of the Univerſe to 
have been firſt tura'd round in a Vortex or Vortices, 
by the hand of God: but then that without any jur- 
ther Direction of a ſuperiatending Wiſdom, the or- 
derly Courſe and Productions of Nature have been 
continu'd. Now in the firſt place this Hypotheſis 
may be eaſily overturn'd by 'ſhewing that this Theory of 
Vortices is abſolutely falſe. To which-purpoſe it is ob- 
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ſerv'd by Mr. Keil *, that the great Philoſopher of this 
Age, the moſt ingenious'and' incomparable Mr. New- 
ton, by his great and deep Skill in Geometry, has 
ſhew'd that the periodical times of all Bodys, which 
ſwim ina Vortex, mult be directly as the Squares of 
their Diſtances from the Center of the Yortex;. But it 
is evident from Obſervations, i that the Planets. in 
turning round the Sun, obſerve quite another ſort of 
a Law than this; for the Squares of their periodical 
times, are always as the Cubes of cheir Diſtances ; 
and therefore ſince they do not obſerve that Law, 
which of neceſſity they muſt, if they ſwim ia a Vortex, 
it is a Demonſtration that there are no Vortices, in 
which the Planets are carry'd round the Sun. Beſides, 
if the Earth were carry d in a Vortex, it muſt neceſſa- 
rily move faſter, when it is in the beginning of Virgo, 
whete the Fluids ib a narrow Space (and by conſequence 
moves ſo much the ſwifter) than it would do; When it 
is in the beginning of Piſces, and that in the Proportion 
of three to two; which notwichſtanding is directly a- 
gainſt Experience and Obſervation. Wherefore that the 
Harth andi other Planets ſhould move in a Vortex, it is 
impoſſible upon this and many other accounts, as Mr. 
Newton has ſhewn in his Principles wherein,“ tho 
indeed there are few, as f Mr. Lock well obſerves, 
„% that have Mathematicks enough to underſtand his 
«<, Demonſtrations ; yet the moſt accurate Mathema- 
* ticians, who have examin'd them, allowing them. 
eto be ſuch, his. Book will deſerve to be read, and give 
no {mall light and pleaſure to choſe, who willing to 
* underſtand the Motions, Propertys, and Operations 
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414 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
“of the great Maſſes of Matter, in this our Solar, 
* Syſtem, will but carefully mind his Concluſions 
8 Gen may be depended on, as Propoſitions well 
dc prov'd. . 
To this I add, with the * Learned Dr. More, that 
it is ſhrewdly to be ſuſpected, if there were no 
Superintendent over the Motions of thoſe: Æthereal 
W hirl-pools, which the French Philoſophy. ſuppoſes, 
that the Form of the Sun and the reſt of the Stars 
would be oblong, not round, becauſe the Matter re- 
cedes all along the Axis of a Vortex, as well as from 
<« the Center; and therefore naturally the Space, that 
« is leſt, for the fineſt and ſubtileſt Element of all, of 
* which the Sun and Stars are to conſiſt, will be long, 
ce not round. Wherefore this round Figure we fee 
c them in, muſt proceed from ſome higher Principle, 
et han the mere Agitatian of the Matter. 
But further we may argue with Mr. Des Cartes ad 
hominem, and overturn his Vortices upon his own Prin- 
ciples after this manner: 1ſt, Let us ſuppoſe this grand 
Principle of his, that whatſoever Body moves in a 
Round, continually ſtrives to remove it ſelf from the 
Center of its Motion, and of the Circle which it de. 
ſcribes. From which univerſal Principle there imme- 
diately followsthis particular C onſequence: that in a 
Vortex, where the Matters of. the firſt, the ſecond, and 
the third Element are movd round, they all three of 
em endeavour to get at hat diſtance they can from 
the Center of the Vortex. Alſo. 3H, from the ſame 
Principle will follow this other Concluſion, that in the 
common Effort and Struggle, made by ſeveral Bodys 
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{elves from the Center of their Motion, thoſe which 
are moſt of all agitated and moſt fit for Motion, muſt 
needs get ground of the others, and ſeat themſelves 
in the Circumference of the Circle, deſcrib'd by the 
Vortex; and by conſequence force thoſe, which are 
not fo much agitated, and are leſs fit for Motion, to de- 
ſcend towards the Center. Were there not a neceſſary 
and plain Connection between this Concluſion and the 
Principle I draw it from, as indeed there is, yet might 
I notwithſtanding apply it in this caſe to the purpoſe 1 
drive at, becaule it is Mr. Des Cartes's own, as appears 
from many placcs of his Writings, and eſpecially 
the fourth Part of his Principles, Numb. 23. where 
by this very Propoſition he endeavours to account for 
Runde Bodys towards the Center of the 
Earth: that it is purely becauſe in the Vortex of the 


Earth, the terreſtrial Bodys are below the Air, and the 
Air below the celeſtial Matter. To which I add 41, 
what Mr. Des Cartes often repeats, eſpecially in the 
third and fourth Part of his Principles, and in the eighth 
Chapter of his Treatiſe of Light; namely, that the firſt 
and ſecond Elements are much more agitated and more 
proper and fit for Motion, than the third Element, 
whoſe Parts are ramous and branchy, and of a very 
irregular Figure. All this being ſuppos'd, let us grant 
Mr. Des Cartes, that Matter having been created ſuch 
as he deſcribes it, God might divide it, and impreſs 
Motion upon it, nay that in effect he has done ſo. Let 
us fix our Imagination and Thought upon this great 
Portion of Matter, or this Vortex, in the Center of 
which the Polar Star is pla- d. Let us conceive that 
this Portion of Matter, made up of innumerable ſmall, 
inſenſible Parts, is turn'd round, and at once that 
theſe little Parts do alſo move round their own proper 


Center. 
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Center. From this Motion muſt ariſe the three Ele- 
ments: namely, the moſt ſubtile Matter, or as it were 
Duſt of the rſt Element; the Globules of the 
ſecond : ; and the ramous Parts of the third, which are 
all of 'em Parts of the univerſal Matter, no otherwiſe 
ciftering from each other, than by their Figure and 
Bulk. Whether the third Element- be form'd at the 
lame time with the two others, as Mr. Des Cartes 
ſeems, methinks, to ſuppoſe in his Treatiſe of Light; 
or it be form'd by the Conjunction of ſæveral Parts of 
the firſt Elements ticking cloſe together, as he ſeems 
to teach in his Book of Principles: this Philoſopher 
pretends, that in this Agitation of the Matter, after 
that it has laſted ſo long, as to break off the Angles 
of moſt of thoſe Parts, that are in motion, the Matter of 
the firſt Element muſt needs havetwo principal places! 
the firſt in the whole Space of the Vortex, wherein it 
muſt be ſpread, that it may exactly fill all the Inter- 
vals and Gaps, that are between in Globules of the 
ſecond Element, of which the whole Body of the Vor- 
tex or Heaven is made up; and the fecond, in the 
Center, whereinto it muſt be forc d to deſcend by the 
Globules of the ſecond Element, that there it may 
make a ſpherical and fluid Body, that is indeed a 
Star; Which by the circular Motion of its Matter, 
and its Euderveür to get off from the Center of i its 
Vortex, puſhes the Globules of rhe ſecond Element, 
which it has above-ir, in all imaginable Points, apd 
communicating by their means this Impreffion to our 
Eyes, does there produce the Senſation of Light. This 
is "the Doctrine of Des Cartes on this Subject. And 
now I undertake to demonſtrate from his own Prin- 
ciples, that it is not the Matter of the firſt Element, 

but or the third, that muſt neceſſarily make the Center 
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of the Vortex: and that ſo neither the Stars nor Sun 
could be luminous, but muſt needs all of em be opacous 
Bodys, like the Planets, and Earth, and hard Maſſes, 
conliſting of Parts of the third Element, entangl'd to- 
gether, and hanging cloſe to each other, with hardly 
any Motion at all. e e ee We 

When ſeveral Bodys or Parts of Matter do move 


_ circularly together, thoſe which are leaſt- agitated, and 


leaſt fit for Motion, have leaſt Force to get off at a 
diſtance from the Center. And on the contrary, thoſe 
which are moſt agitated and moſt proper for Motion, 


have molt Force to remove themſelves from the Center, 


and do conſtrain the others to deſcend towards the Cen- 
ter. This is the third Principle, which I have laid 
down agreeably to the mind of Des Cartes himſelf. 
But the Matrer of the firſt and the ſecond, are much 
more agitated and fir for Motion, than that of the 
third; which is my fourth Principle, and every where 
ſuppos'd by Des Cartes. Therefore the Matter of the 
third Element, and not that of the firſt, muſt needs 
occupy the Center of the Vortex ; which was 
the Propoſition to be prov'd againſt that of Des 
Cartes, upon which he builds his whole Syſtem of 
Light. Whence it will follow, that the Sun and Stars 
are not luminous, but opacous Bodys. But here again 
I would ask Des Cartes, by what Principle of his, 
when he knows not what to do with the Fragments of 
the Solar Spots, nor what Uſe to apply 'em to either 
in or near the Center of the Vortex, where they are 
form'd and broken, he ſuppoſes em as branchy and un- 
fit tor Motion as they are, to be driven notwithſtand- 
ing and puſh'd a great way towards the Circumference, 


and there to make a kind of Air, which, according to 
him, is extended as far and farther than the Sphere of 
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Mercury ? How is it that the firſt or ſecond Element, 
which are either in or near the Center, or immediately 
below theſe broken Parts, do thus as it were give up 
their Right, which they have by virtue of their great 
Agitation, to the place, which they take up towards 
the Circumference? And if once this Diſorder, as op- 
poſite as it is to thoſe Laws, which Mr. Des Cartes 
hath eſtabliſh'd in his Syſtem, be tolerated towards the 
Sun, why then ſhould a Stone thrown up into the 
Air near our Earth, be forc'd to fall down with vio- 
lence towards the Center, by the Matter of the ſecond 
Element which is below it, under pretence that this 
Stone has ſeiz d upon a place which does not belong 
to it, but to the Matter, which it has diſplac'd, by 
reaſon of its great Motion? It would be eaſy upon 
many other accounts to ſtrike at the main Foundation 
of the Carteſian Vortices; and particularly, I think, 
theſe two ways: firſt by ſhewing that his manner of 
explaining Light is no way conſiſtent with that, ac- 
cording to which he diſpoſes, I need not ſay, his Ele- 
ments in his Vortices, but the Vortices themſelves a- 
mongſt each other. And ſecondly by ſhewing that 
according to the Principles of Des Cartes, neither the 
Earth nor the other Planets can have a proper Vortex 
in the Vortex of the Sun. Which being once prov'd, 
all the Carteſian Aſtronomy is ſtraitway overturn'd, 
and the whole Oeconomy of his terreſtrial World is 
abſolutely ruin'd. But this alſo being ſubſtantially 
done by the ingenious Author of Voyage du Monde de 
Deſcartes from p. 273, to avoid Tediouſnels, I refer the 

Reader thither. 85 Ts 
However before I take leave of this mechanical Hy- 
potheſis, beſides what I have oppos'd againſt ic in ge- 
neral, I ſhall fingle out a few particular Phænomena, 
5 1 of 
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of which it cannot give any tolerable account, without 
the Preſidency and Concernment of a God; they being 
partly above the Force of all mechanick Powers, and 
partly contrary to the ſame, and therefore not to be 
ſolv'd without Final Cauſes and ſome vital Principle. 
As firſt for example, the Syſfole and Diaſtole, or Pulſe 
of the Heart, ſo abſolutely needful to the Animal Life. 
Now this Des Cartes aſcribes to an Ebullition and 
ſudden Expanſion of the Blood in the Ventricles, after 
the manner of Milk, which being heated to ſuch a 
degree, does ſuddenly, and as it were all at once, 
fluſh up and run over the Veſſel, Whether this Ebul- 
lition be caus'd by a nitro-ſulphureous Ferment, 
lodg'd eſpecially in the left Ventricle of the Heart, 
which mingling with the Blood, excites ſuch an Ebul- 
lition, as we ſee made by the mixture of ſome chy- 
mical Liquors, namely, Oil of Vitriol and deliquated 
Salt of Tartar; or by the vital Flame warming and 
boiling the Blood. But this Conceit of his, as Mr. 
Ray well obſerves, is contrary both to Reaſon and Ex- 
perience : for firſt, it 1s altogether unreaſonable ro 
1magin and affirm, that the cool venal Blood ſhould 
be heated to ſo high a degree, in ſo ſhort a time, as 
the Interval of two Pulſes, which is leſs than the 
ſixth part of a minute. Secondly, in cold Animals, as 
for example Eels, the Heart will beat for many hours, 
after it is taken out of the Body, even tho the Ven- 
tricle be open'd, and all the Blood ſqueez'd our. 
Thirdly, the contrary appears from this Experiment 
of the Learned Dr.“ Lower : He drew out of the 
« jugular Vein of a Dog about half of his Blood away, 
* injeQing by turns into the crural Vein, a like Quan- 
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tity of Bcer mix'd witha little Wine; and this he 
repeated alternatively ſo often, till inſtead of Blood 


there flow d out of the Vein only a paler Tincture like 


Water.; and yet the Heart in the mean time remi: = 
ted but a little of its former Pulſation. And the 
like appears from this Obſervation, which he had 
from a Phyſician worthy of Credit: A Youth about 
ſixteen Years old continuing bleeding for two days 
together, his Friends and thoſe that waited on him 
gave him good ſtore of Broth, to keep up and recruit 
his Spirits ; which he ſwallowing down greedily, 
his bleeding was now and then increas'd thereby ; 
ſo that at length having pour'd forth almoſt the 
whole Mals of his Blood, that which now run our, 
was dilute and pale, neither of the nature nor co- 
lour of Blood, but liker the Broth he had drunk fo 
much of : and this kind of Flux continu'd a day or 
two (the Heart the mean while retaining its Pul— 


ſation) till at length being ſtopt, the Youth was re- 


ſtor'd by degrees to entire Health, and grew to a 
robuſt and luſty Fellow, This Experiment and 
Obſervation, I ſay, do make it apparent that the 


Motion of the Heart depends not on the Ebullit ion 


or Accenſion of the Blood; for then, when in the 
firſt the Beer and Wine, in the ſecond the Broth 
flow'd into its Ventricles inſtead of Blood, its Mo- 


tion muſt either have been more notably alter'd, 


or rather have quite ceas'd ; theſe Liquors being 
ſo far remote from the nature of Blood, eſpecially 


the Broth. Thus the ingenious * Dr. Gib ſon. But 


others mechanically inclin'd will perhaps tell us, that 
this comes to paſs by reaſon of the Animal Spirits con- 


Mm 
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vey'd thro the Nerves: but that the Origin of this 
Motion cannot be thus accounted for, appears in the 
firſt place; becauſe the Heart moves in the Embryo, 
before either Brain or Nerves are ſo perfectly form'd, 
that the Animal Spirits can be elaborated out of the 
Blood by the former, or tranſmitted to the Heart by 
the latter: nay, ſeeing they are made of arterial Blood, 
that muſt be ſent to the Brain by the Pulſation of the 
Heart, before they can be generated. And ſecondly, 
becauſe thoſe auler Mot ions, which depend on the 
Iaflux of the Animal Spirits, are voluntary, which this 
of the Heart is not; for we can neither ſtop it, nor 
haſten it at our pleaſure, but it is continu'd and carry'd 
on even without our know ledg or notice. And thirdly, 
becauſe the Heart of living Fætus's, as of young Pup- 
pys and of Eels, being cut out of the Body and from 
all rhe Nerves, by which any Animal Spirits ſhould low 
into it, will continue beating as long as tis warm: nay, 
when it has ceas'd beating, if one throw warm Blood, 
or but warm Water upon it, it will recover ſome kind 
of Pulſat ion again. Which may ſerve again to convict 
the former Opinion of Error ; for if its Motion de- 
pended only on the Dilatation of the Blood, it would 
ceaſe ſo long as the Blood flows no longer into its Ven- 
tricles. Laſtly, it may be ask'd, if the Animal Spi- 
rits are the prime Cauſe of this reciprocal Motion of 
the Heart, then how comes it to be ſo regular? © If, 
& ſays * Mr. Ray, that Site, which the Heart and its 
* Fibres have in the Diaſtole, be moſt natural ro them, 
« as it ſeems to be, why doth it again contract it ſelf, 
and not reſt in that poſture? If it be once conttacted 
in a Syſtole by the Influx of the Spirits, why, the 
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“Spirits continually flowing in without let or hin- 
% drance, doth it not always remain fo? Foraſmuch 
as the Syſtole ſeems to reſemble the forcible bending 
of a Spring, and the Diaſtole its fly ing out again to 
its natural Site. What directs and moderates the 
Motions of the Spirits? They being but ſtupid and 
ſenſleſs Matter, cannot of themſelves continue any 
regular and conſtant Motion, without the guidance 
and regulation of ſome intelligent Being. If any 
natural or mechanical Reaſon could be given, of the 
Spring and principal Efficient of this Reciprocation ; 
this, in * Dr. Gibſon's judgment, would ſeem the moſt 
probable : namely, © that the Blood diſtilling into the 
* Ventricles of the Heart, is in them accended and 
rarify'd, and wanting more room, expands or bears 
againlt their ſides: and then the Parenchyma of 
the Heart being moleſted by that _Expanſion , 
calls ia the Animal Spirits for help, which comin 
in in convenient plenty, contraQ the muſcular Fibres, 
that make up the Parenchyma of the Heart, and ſo 
by ſtraitniog its Ventricles, drive forth the Blood 
contain'd in them into the Arterys. But we had 
rather, ſays he, ingenuouſly confeſs our Ignorance 
of the reaſon of ſoadmirable an Action, and profeſs 
with Dr. Lower, that it is too hard for man to con- 
ceive of, and that it is the Prerogaiive of God only, 
who ſearches the Secrets of the Heart, to know the 
reaſon of its Mot ion alſo. A notable Confefſion of 
two eminent Phyſicians, making for our pupoſe, in 
that it implies the aforeſaid Phænomenon not to be re- 
ducible by us to mere mechanical Cauſes; and there- 
fore it is reaſonable for us to refer the firſt Spring of 
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that Mot ion to the great firſt Mover of all things; that 
ſo he who gave man's Heart a Pulſe and Action, and 
kindl'd io it a vital Flame, may be acknowledg'd in 
this Work of his hands, and the Glory of it may be 
aſcrib'd not wholly to the Creatures and the things of 
Nature, but originally and principally to the Creator. 
The next Phænomenon | ſhall mention, as exceeding 
all the Powers of Mechaniſm, is this of a grand ina- 
nimate Body; namely, the Interſection of the Plains of 
the Equator and the Ecliptick, or the Earth's diurnal 
Motion, upon an Ax not parallel with that of the 
Ecliptick, nor perpendicular to the Plain thereof. For 
tho Des Cartes would needs imagin-this Earth of ours 
to have been once a Sun, and fo it ſeif the Center of 
a leſſer Vortex, whole Axis was then directed after 
this manner, and which therefore ſtill kept the ſame 
Site or Poſture, by reaſon of the ſtriate Particles, find- 
ing no fit Pores or Traces for their Paſſages thro it, but 
oaly in this Direction; yet does he himſelf confeſs, 
that becauſe theſe two Motions of the Earth, the 
Annual and Diurnal, would be much more conveniently. - 
made upon Parallel Axes, therefore according to the 
Laws of Mechaniſm, they ſhould be - perpetually 
brought nearer and nearer together, till at length the 
Equator and the Ecliptick come to have their Axes pa- 
rallel to one another. Which as it has not yet come 
to pals, ſo neither has there been for theſe laſt two 
thouſand Years, according to the beſt Obſervations and 
Judgments of Aſtronomers, any nearer Approach made 
of them to one another. Wherefore the Continuation 
of theſe two Motions of the Earth, the Annual and Di- 
uryal, upon Axes different or not parallel, is reſolvable 
into nothing, but a final and mental Cauſe, or the 7: 
ENU; becaule it was beſt it ſhould be fo, the 3 
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of the Seaſons of the Year depending hereupon. To 
theſe Inſtances might be added many others, as namely 
Gravity, or the Tendency of Bodys downward, the Mo- 
tion of the Diaphragma in Reſpiration, with innume- 
rable other Phænomena, not explicable according to 
the Laws of Mechaniſm; but elpecially that of the 
Organization and Formation of the Bodys of Animals, 
conſiſting of ſuch Variety and Curioſity; which theſe 
Mechanick Phyſiologers being no way able to give an ac- 
count of, from the neceſſary Motion of Matter, un- 
guided by Mind for Ends, do therefore cunningly break 
off their Syſtem there, when they ſhould come to 
Animals, and ſo leave it altogether untouch'd. I ac- 
knowledg indeed, that there is a poſthumous Piece 
extant, imputed to Des Cartes, and entitl'd de /a For- 
mation du FPætus, wherein there is ſome pretence made 
to ſolve all this by fortuitous Mechaniſm. But as the 
Theory thereof is wholly built upon a falſe Suppoſi- 
tion, ſufficiently confuted by the Learned Harvey in his 
Book of Generation, that the Seed materially enters into the 
Compoſit ion of the Egg ; ſo is it all along precarious and 
except ionable; nor does it extend at all to the diffe- 
rerices that zre in ſeveral Animals, or offer the leaſt 
reaſon, why an Animal of one Species or Kind might 
not be form?d out of the Seed of another. To which 
may be added what a very * ingenious and learned 
Prelate has ſaid to this purpoſe, that Galen in his Book 
de Formatione Fetiis, takes notice that there are in a hu- 
man Body above 600 ſeveral Muſcles, and that there are 
at leaſt ten ſeveral Intentions or due Qualifications to 
| be obſerv'd in each of theſe; proper Figure, juſt Mag- 
nitude, right Diſpoſition of its ſeveral Ends, upper 
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* Bp Wilkins of the Principles and Dutys of. Natural Religion, p. 81, Oc. 
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and lower Poſition of the Whole, the Inſertion of its 
proper Nerves, Veins, and Arterys, which are each of 
em to be duly plac'd ; ſo that about the, Muſcles alone 
no leſs than 6000 ſeveral Ends or Aims are to be at- 


tended to. The Bones are reckon'd to be 284; the 


diſt inct Scopes or Intentions in each of theſe are above 


forty; in all about ioo And thus is it in ſome 


proportion with all the other Parts, the Skin, Liga - 
ments, Veſſels, Glandules, Humors; but more eſpe- 
cially with the ſeveral Members of the Body, which do 
ia regard of the great variety and multitude! of thoſe 
ſeveral Intentions requir'd to them, very much exceed 


the homogeneous Parts. And the failing in any one 


of theſe would caule an Irregularity in the Body, and 


ia many of them ſuch as would be very natorious. 
And thus likewiſe is it in proportion with all other 
kinds of Beings: Minerals, Vegetables, and elpecially 


ſuch as are ſenſitive, Inſects, Fiſhes, Birds, Beaſts; and 


in theſe particularly as to thoſe Organs and Facultys, 
which concern Senſation ;- but molt of all as to that kind 


of Frame, which. relates to our underſtanding Power, 


whereby we are able to correct the Ecrors of aur Senſes 


and Imaginations, to call before us things paſt and 
future, and to behold things that are inviſible to Senſe. 


Now, ſays he, to imagin that all theſe things, accor- 
ding to their ſeveral kiads, could be brought ioto this 
regular Frame and Order, to Which ſuch an infinite 


Number of Intentions are requir'd, without the Con- 


trivance of ſome wile Ageat, muſt needs be irrational 


in the higheſt degree. Much more may be ſeen to this 


purpoſe in Mr. Boyle's Diſquiſition about the Final Cauſes 
of natural things, oppos'd as well againit the Carteſian, 


as the Epicurean Hy pot heſis; in Biſhop Parker's Ten- 


tamina Phyſico-Theologica de Deo, particularly ia Chap- 
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426 The Reaſon aud Ppiloſophy 
ters the 24, 3d, and 40; in Biſhop Seiſſingſleet's Ori- 
gines Sacre, where from p. 437. 4to Edition, the Car- 
teſian 8Syſtem is briefly examin'd, to the end of Book 
the 34, Chapter the 24; in Voyage du Monde de Des 
Cartes, and Suite du Voyage du Monde Des Cartes, &c. by 
the fame Author; both Which Tracts do, I think, 
notably ruin the Carteſian Sy ſtem in general, and par- 
ticulatly the latter does very well explode the mere 
Mechaniſm of Brutes ; in Dr. More's- Enchiridion Meta- 
phyſicum, the chief Scope whereof from p. 42. is to 
prove the Being and Concernment of incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance, or God in the Oeconomy of the World, and 
that the Phænomena of Nature cannot be ſolv'd without 
it, by the bare Laws of Mechaniſm, oppos'd againſt 
Hobbs, & c. and particularly Des Cartes, upon which 
latter account the Learned * Huet ius ſays of the Doctor, 
that Malleum Car teſianorum merito appelles; alſo in his 
Antidote againſt Atheiſm, particularly Book 2. the main 
drift whereof is to demonſtrate the Being and Provi- 
dence of God, from the Order and Beauty of the Parts 
of the Univerſe; in Diſſertations ſur PExiſtence de 
Dieu, per Mr. Jaquelot, Diſſert. 2. Chap. 4, 5,6. In 
Dr. Scot's Chriſtian Life, Part 1. Vol. 2, Chap. 4. F. 2. 
In Mr. Ray's Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the Works of 
Creation, &c. - i e 
But ſtill, it may be, the Carteſian Mechaniſt will 
ſhelter himſelf under a Veil of Humility, and tell us 


after all, I that Final Cauſes ought not to be of any 


regard 


— 


* = Cenſur. Pniloſoph. Carteſ. 5. 155: | 
'*. Atque ob hanc unicam rationem totum illud Cauſaru 


0 — ?x— - * 


—_— 


m genus, quod a 


fine pert ſolet, in rebus phyſicis nullum utum habere exiſtimo; non enim 


abſque temericare me puto inveſtigare poſſe fines Dei. Carteſ. in Meditat. 
Metaphyſ. Nullas unquam rationes circa res naturales, a fine, quem Deus 


; Quia non tantum nobis 
debemus 


aut Natura in iis faciendis ſibi propoſuit, admittimus 


regard to à Philoſopher, bedauſe we Thould not arro- 
gate to our ſeſves to be as wile as God Almighty is, or 
to be privy to his Secrets; nay in ſhort, that none of 
God's ends in his corporeal Works are more manifeſt 
than others, but that all of 'em lie equally hid in the 
Abyſs of the Divine Wiſd ogg. 

As to which Ianſwer firſt with the Honourable* Mr. 
Boyle, that there are two very differing ways, where- 
« in a man may pretend to know the Ends ef God in 
„ his viſible Works: for he may either pretend to 
« know. only ſome of God's Ends in ſome of his 
« Works, or he may pretend to know all his Ends. 
« He that arrogates to himſelf to diſtover God's Ends 
„ in this latter ſenſe, will ſcarce be excus'd from a 
« high Preſumption and no leſs Folly : but to pretend 


* 


% to know God's Ends in the former ſenſe, is hot a 


„ Preſumptioh, but rather to take not ice of them is 2 
„Duty. For there are ſome things in Nature Ib Curi- 
« oufly contriv'd, and fo exquiſitely fitted for oertàin 


« Operations and Uſes, that it ſeems little leſs than 


« blindneſs in him, that acknowledges with tlie Cur- 
* teſians a moſt wiſe Author of things, not to conelude, 


« yet they may have been deſign'd for rh Uſe. The 
Queſtion, ſays Dr. Cadworth, is not whether we can 
always reach to the Ends of God Almighty, and know 


what is abſolutely beſt ia every caſe, and according- 
A oor N IE Nn r — 


* 


debemus arrogare, ut ejus Conſiliorum participes eſſe poſſimus. ae | 


Princip: Philaſ. Net fingi poteſt aliquos Dei tines, mags quam allo 
ptopaculo ele; omnes enim in imperſcrutabiſi eu Spientte ahyſfo urn 
eodem modo reconditi. Reſp. Quart. ad Object. Gaſſendi. . 
* Ar. Boyle Diſquiſ. about Final Cauſes, p. 15, 16. i 5 
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that tho they may have been delign'd for orhers, 


428 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
ly make. Concluſions, - that therefore the thing is or 
Ko to be ſo; but whether any thing at all were 
made by God for Ends and Good, otherwiſe than would 
of it ſelf have reſulted from the fortuitous Motion of 
Matter. And here again I would demand of thoſe, 
that will not allow us to think that any natural things 
are directed to Ends knowable by Men; whether, it 
the Divine Author of them had 3 delign'd them 
for ſuch Ends, the things themſelves are not ſo fram'd 
and directed, as in that caſe they ſhould have been? 
And whether the Fabrick and Management of natural 
things do really countenance or contradi& our Suppo- 
ion? © For my part J ſee no reaſon at all, why it 
1 ſhould be thought Preſumption or Intruſion i into the 
e Secrets of God Almighty, to affirm that Eyes, for 
< inſtance, were made by him for the end of Seeing; 
“ fince, upon the Anatomical Diſſection and the 
optical Conſideration of this Part, we lee tis as ex- 
quiſitely fitted to be an Organ of Sight, as the beſt 
Axtificer in the world could have fram'd a little En- 
gine, purpolely and mainly deſign'd for the Ule of 
Seeing; and 'tis very harſh and incongruous to ſay, 
that an Artificer, who is too intelligent either to do 
* thingsiby Chance, or to make a curious piece of Work- 
manſhip, without knowing what Uſes ?cis fit for, 
ſhould not deſign it for an Uſe, to which it is molt 
„ it, To this, pur pole Ar iſcotle juſtly reprehended 
Ana xag oras for that abſurd Aphoriſm of his: that 
Man was therefore the wiſeſt or moſt folert of all 
Animals, becauſe he chanc'd to have Hands; he not 
doubt ing to afficm on the contrary, that * jt was far 


more reaſonable 70 think, that ee Man was the Wiſeſt or or 


„ 
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Chap. 6. of Atheiſm confuted, 429 
moſt ſolert and active of 'all Animals, therefore he had 
Hanas given him. For Nature, lays he, diſtributes, as 
a wiſe Man does, what is ſuitable to every one; and it i 
more proper to give Pipes to one that hath Mujical Skill, 
than to him that hath Pipes to give Muſical Skill. 

But theſe mechanick Phy ſiologers will tell us fur- 
ther, that it is below the Dignity of God Almighty to 
condeſcend to all thoſe mean and trivial Offices, and 
to do the things of Nature himſelf immediately ; as 
allo that it would be but a botch in Nature, if the 
Defects: thereof were every where to be ſupply'd by 
Miracle. To which the Reply is eaſy; that tho the 
Divine Wiſdom it ſelf contriv'd the Syſtem of the whole 
Wortd for Ends and Good, yet Nature, as an inferior 
Miniſter, immediately executes the ſame ; I mean not a 
dead fortuitows and merely mechanical, but a vital, orderly, 
and artificial Nature, of Which I have largely treated 
towards the end of the third Chapter, and ſhall here 
only add concerning it this Deſcription of * Proclas: 
that it is the laſt of all thoſe Cauſes,' which frame this 
corporeal and ſenſible World, and the utmoſt Bound of in- 
corporeal Subſtances; which being full of Reaſons and 
Powers, orders and preſides over all mundane Affairs; it 
proceeding, according to the Magick Oracles, from the Di: 
dine Wiſdom which is the Fountain of all Life, as well 
intellectual 'as that which is concrete with Mitter. Which - 
Wiſdom this Nature always eſſentially depending upon, 
paſſes thro all things unhinderably; by means whereof even 
| inanimate things partake of a kind of Lift; and things 
corruptible remain eternal in their Species, they. being con- 
tain'd by its ſtanding Forms or Ideas, as-their-Cauſes.. 
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To which I add, that theſe mechanical Philoſophers are 
again Counterbalanc'd by the Fhlosoiſts, who are 
unqueſtionably convinc'd that Opera Nature ſunt Opera 
Intelligentiæ, the Works of Nature are Works of Under- 
ſtanding ; and that the Original of theſe cot poreal 
things was not dead and ſtupid Matter fortaitonſly 
mov'd; upon which account Strato derided Democrs- 
tus s rough and ſmooth, crooked and hooky Atom, as 
mere Dreams and Dotages. Bur theſe notwithſtanding, 
becauſe they would not admit of any other Subſtance 
belides Matter, ſuppoſe Life and Perception eſſentially 
to belong to all Matter as ſuch ; whereby it has a per- 
fect Knowledg of whatſdever it {elf could do or ſuffer, 
tho without Animal Conſciouſneſs, and can form it 
ſelf to the beſt Advantage; ſometimes improving it 
ſelf by Organization, to Sex/e in Brutes, and to Ras/vw 
and reflexive Underſtanding in Men. Wherefore, ac» 
cording to the Principles of theſe Ahlozoiffs, there is 
no need of a God at all, that is, of ont perfect Mind 
or underſtanding Being, preſiding over the whole 
World, they accordingly concluding the Opinion of a 
God to be only a miſtaking of the inadequate Concep» 
tion of Matter in general, its Life and energetick Na- 
ture taken alone abſtractly, for a compleat Subſtance 
by it ſelf. Nevertheleſs theſe Mlosoiſts are no way 
able by this Hypotheſis of theirs neither to ſolve that 
Phenomenon of the Regularity and Harmony of the 
whole Univerſe; betaule every Part of Matter, being 
according to them a diſtinct Percipient by ir ſelf, whole 
Kaowledg extends only to its own Concerament, and 
chere being no one thing preliding over all the things 
the whole World, * in which all things are co-or- 
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der'd, 
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Chap. 6. of Atheiſm confuted. 47 
der'd, could never have fallen into one ſach agreeing 
and conſpiring Harmony. And as for thoſe other 
Coſmo-plaltick Atheiſts, who ſuppoſe the whole 
World to be as it were but one huge Plant, Tree, or 
Vegetable, or to Have one ſpermatick, plaſtick, and arti- 
ffcial Nature, orderly and methodically diſpoſing the 
Whole, but without Senfe and Underſtanding ; theſe 
can no way do the buſineſs neither, nor folve the afore- 
ſaid Phxnomenon 3 it being utterly impoſſible, that 
there ſhould be any ſuch artifcial and regular Natare, 
otherwiſe than as derived from and depending upon a 
perfect Mind or Wiſdom. LD e 
hut beſides the Phæpomena of Cogitation, or Soul 
and Mind in Animals, Local Motion in Bodys, and the 


artificial Frame of things for Ends and Vſes, together 


with the conſpiring Harmony of the Whole, which 
can no way be ſolv'd without a Deity ; I might here 
further add, that the fortuitous, that is, the Anaxi- 
mandrian and Demorritick Atheiſts, who univerſally 


aſſerted the Novity of the mundane Syſtem, were not 


able ro give any tolerable account neither of the firſt 
Beginning of Man and thole greater Animals, which 


are no otherwiſe begotten, than in the way of Gene- 
ration, by the Commixture of Males and Females. 
Ariſtotle tells us, that they who pretend to account 
for this, without the Suppoſal of their being eternal, 


or made in time by the hand of God, muſt, as he 
conceives, do it one or t'other of theſe ways: either 
ſay ing that they were generated out of * Putrefaction, 


or from Eggs; and this by the fortuitous Motion of 
Matter, without the Providence or Direction of a 
Deity. And it was the Sentiment of Epicurus, that 
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the firſt Men and other Animals were form'd in certain 
* Wombs or Bags growing out of the Earth, But as 
to this I ſay, that if Men had been at firſt form'd in 
this manner, either in Wombs or Eggs, growing out of 
the Earth, or generated out of Putrefaction by Chance, 
then could there be no reaſon imaginable, why it ſhould. 
not ſometimes ſo happen now, the Motions of Atoms 
being as brisk and vigorous as ever they were, Nor 
is there any the 1 ground for that precarious Fan- 
cy and Pretence of Epicure, that the Earth, as a Child- 

bearing Woman, growing old, became at length effete 
and barren, To expoſe which Abſurdity, it may alſo 
be added, that Men thus at firſt excluded out of Bags, 


Mombs, or Egg-ſhells, or generated out of Putrefaction, 


were ſuppos'd by theſe Atheiſts themſelves to have 


been produc'd, not in a mature and adult, but an infant; 


like, weak, and tender ſtate, juſt ſuch as they are 
now born in the world; in which Condition they 
could neither be able to feed and nouriſh, nor to de- 
tend themſelves from Harms and Iajurys. Whereas 
ſurely *cis not poſſible, © + that an Infant, which cannot 


„be kept alive one moment ſine. Calore Uterino, 


« ſhould be preſerv'd in Bladders adhering to the cold 
% Farth; nor that a Babe, which by the very. Courſe 
« of Nature, cannot be ſupported without the Care 
* agd Overlight of others for many Months, nay Years 
« after its Birth, ſhould be able to preſerve it ſelf in 
„the cold and open Air. And who ever heard of 


< thoſe milky Veins ariſing in the Earth, and yielding 


«© a ſutable Nutriment to the new-born Ferw? As 


well might W feign the Earth to have Breaſts 


2 10 : 6 * 
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creſcebant uteri terræ caticiba apti. Lucret, 
F The Word's of Fudg Hal, i in his Origination of Mankind, 8. 3. c. 3. 


* and 
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and Nipples too, as Wombs and Milk (and then what 
ſhould hinder, but that ſhe might have Arms and 
Hands alſo, and ſwadling Clothes to boot?) as pretend 
that the Earth, which had been ſo fruitful a Mother, 
became afterward by Chance too, as tender and indulgent 
a Nurſe of this her own Progeny, and ſent forth 
Streams or Rivers of Milk after them, out of thoſe 
Gaps of her wounded Surface, from which they had a 
little before burſt out. Moreover, how precariouſly 
does the ſame Atheiftick Philoſopher add, that ia this 
imagrnary (tate of the new. born World, there was for 


a long time neither any immoderate Heat nor Cold, nor 


any rude and churliſh Blaſts of Wind, the leaft to 
annoy or injure thoſe tender earth-born Infants and 
Nurſlings ? All which being conſider'd, Auaximander 
ſeems of the two to have concluded more wiſely: that 
Men, becauſe they require a longer time than other 
Animals to be hatch'd up, were at firſt generated in 
the Bellys of Fiſhes, and there nouriſh'd for a good 
while, till they were at length able co defend and 
ſhift for themſelves, and then were diſgorg'd, and caſt 
up upon dry Land. Thus do we fee, that there is 
nothing in the World ſo monſtrous. or prodigiouſly 
abſurd, which Men atheiſtically inclin'd, will not rather 


imagine and ſwallow down, than entertain the Notion - 


of a God. 2 | 3 e 0 Tf 
But ſuppoſing after all, we ſhould grant the Athe- 
iſts that the Earth at firſt brought forth all manner of 
Animals as well as Plants, and among the reſt, Mex 
and Women; yet then I would know of em, how 
there came to be ſuch a ſeemingly prudent. Diſtinctiqn 
of Sexes, as was at firſt needful to propagate the Spe- 


cies; and conſtantly ſuch a due numerical Proportion 


of Males and Females, as was ever ſince needfu} to con- 
Kk k tinue 


3 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
tinue it? What is there imaginable in the Parts of 
Matter, that ſhould make it neceſſarily fall into the 
Structure of ſo much as an Animal, and much leſs that 
ſhould make ſo diſcreet a Proviſion for perpetuating 
the Kind by a difference of Sexes ? What can be more 
plain, than that the Contrivance of Male and Female 
in living Creatures is a genuine effect of Wiſdom and 
Counſel? Foraſmuch as it is notoriouſly obvious, that 
theſe are made one for the other, and both for che Con- 
tinuation of the Species. Surely did all this depend 
upon fortuilous Mechaniſm, it cannot well be conceiv'd, 
but that in ſome Ages or other there ſhould happen to 
be either all Males or all Females, and ſo the Specics 
fail : whereasto continue this, I ſay, there is not only 
a due numerical Proportion, but to make a yet further 
Diſcovery of a Providence herein, there is allo a mani- 
feſt regard had in this caſe to ſome particular Exigen- 
cys of civil Life; for to this purpoſe it is remark'd by 
the very learned and pious Judg f Hale, that ſuch as 
have curiouſly obſerv'd the Regiſters and Calcula- 
tions of Births and Burials, have found ſome Excets 
indeed of Males above Females, namely as fourteen to 
thirteen, or thereabouts in moſt places; which doubt- 
leſs, ſays he, is a ſignal AQ of God's Providence, in 
bringing the Number of each Sex to ſo near a Parity, 
yet allowing a Redundance to the Males, to ſupply 
thoſe many Caſualtys, ro which they are ſubject above 
Females, by reaſon of Wars, Navigations, and many 
"other Occurrences. All which Circumſtances being 
put together, it phinly appears, that this | whole 
' Phznomenon furpaſſes not only the mechanical, but 
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Ste Dr. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm, Book 2. ch. 9. 
+ In Orig. of Mankind. 1 | 
| : alſo 
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alſo the plaſtick Powers, there being much of Diſcre- 
tion in it, which the latter of theſe cannot arrive to 
neither, they always acting fataly and neceſſarily. 
Wherefore to account for all this, we muſt have re- 
courſe to the Moſaick Hiſtory, and admit of St &n3 


un auns, 4 God out of a Machine; that is, an extraordi- 


nary Manifeſtation of the Deity in contriviag and 
working theſe Effects. $8 


But beſides theſe Phyſiological, I might add to the 


former many other Phænomena no leſs real, which the 
Atheiſts can no way ſolve : as for inſtance, that of na- 
tural Juſtice and Honeſty, Duty and Obligation, the 


true Foundation both of Ethicks and Politicks ; and the 


Th i %, Liberty of Will, properly ſo call'd, and not 
that of fortuitow Determination, when there is a per- 


ſet Equality or Indifferency of Eligibility in Objects: 
but that whereby Men deſerve Commendation and 


Blame, Rewards and Puniſhments, and ſo become fit 


Odjects for Remunerative Juſtice to diſplay it ſelf upon; 


a main Hinge on which Religion turns *. Bat let it ſul- 


fice to have nam'd this only; it plainly appearing from 


what has been hitherto more largely inſiſted on, that 


no Acheiſts whatſoever can ſolve the Phænomena of 


Nature, and particularly this of the regular Frame and 
Harmony of the Univerſe; and that the true Philo- 
ſophy or Knowledg of Cauſes neceſſarily leads to a God. 
And if God be thus diſcoverable by the Uſage of Rea- 
{on, and the Confideration of the things of Nature, 
with what face can the Atheiſt pretend yer further that 
this Conceit of ours is owing to the Fiction and Im- 


— . - 
* AS, * * 
* - 


Nature, per totum. Abbadie's Verite de la Reliz. Chret. 2. 177. and Dr. 
ä „ 


335 


* See either Bp Cumberland, Bp Parker, or Mr. Tyrrel concerning the Law of 
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poſture of Politicians ? In that he tells us 39, that tho 
the Infirmitys of human Nature, mens Fear and ig-— 
norant Credulity, do much diſpoſe and incline 'em to 
the Belief of a God, or elſe of a Rank of Beings ſuperior 
to Men, whether viſible or inviſible, commonly call'd 
by the Pagans, Gods; yet would not this be generally 
entertain'd as it is, eſpecially that of one ſupreme De- 
ity, the firſt Original of all things, and Monarch of the 
Univerſe, * had it not been for the Fraud and Fiction 
of Law-makers and Civil Sovereigns, who the bet- 
ter to keep Men in Peace and Subje&ion under 'em, 
and in a kind of religious and ſuperſtitious Obſervance 
of their Laws, devis'd this Notion of a God, and then 
poſſeſs'd the Minds of men with a Belief of his Ex- 
iſtence, and a Dread of his Power and Juſtice. h 
But as to this in the firſt place, what will the 
Atheiſt ſay to it, if I overturn his Suppoſition, by 
making it appear to him, that the Belief of a God 
has been eſtabliſh'd even in thoſe Countrys, where 
yet there has been no ſenſe of him as a Rewarder 
or Puxiſher, and conſequently where that bare Belief 
of him could not ferve the Ends of Policy, nor 
therefore be pretended to have been the Product of 
it? Now we are credibly inform'd, that, not to men- 
tion the Set of the Saduces, there have been and 


—_ 


— —— 


* Thus Cotta in Cicero inſinuates that there were not 4 few, qui dixerunt 
totam de Diis Immortalibus Opinionem fictam eſſe ab hominibus ſapientibus 
Reipublicx cauſa, ut quos Ratio non poſſet, eos ad officium Religio duceret. 
J. I. de Nat. Deor. And Seneca to the ſame purpoſe: Ad coercendos Animos 
imperitorum, ſapientiſſimi Viri indicaverunt inevitabilem metum, ut ſupra 
nes aliquid rimeremus. Utile erat in tanta Audacig ſcelerum aliquid eſſe, 
ad ver ſus quod nemo ſibi fatis potens videretur; ad conterendos igitur eos, 
quibus Tnnocentia, niſi metu, non placet, poſuere ſuper Caput vindicem & 


quidem armatum. Sen, J. 2. Nat, Queſt.c. 42. And too much to this purpoſe 
1nay be fen in ſome Moderns, Bn 
{till 
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ſtill are ſome whole Nations, as particularly the 
* Mexicans, and the Tapuiæ or Tapuiones of America, 
that have indeed held the Exiſtence of a God, but yet 
withour any Thought or Notion of him as a Diſpenſer 
of future Rewards and Puniſhments, Secondly I 
ſay, that whoſoever affirms the Belief of a God to have 
been the Invention of Stateſmen, and that for the bet- 
ter ordering of human Society, . for the inſtilling into 
the People a Principle of Fear, and thence of Obedi- 
ence to Laws; whoſoever, I ſay, affirms this, either 
does not in earneſt think what he ſays, or if he does, yet 
will he further appear to think without Reaſon or 
Ground. For did he really think, that Religion, tho 
it be a mere Cheat, yet is thus beneficial and uſeful to 
the State he is in; ſurely then, ar leaſt, for his own, if 
not the common Safety, he would not diſcover it nor 
prevent the good Effect, which it might have upon 
the People: or ſuppoſing that he really does think ſo, 
and at once is ſo weak as to diſcover his Thought; yer 
I fay again that he thinks without Reaſon and Ground. 
Alas! he looks only at the Surface, and does nor dive 
into the Bottom of the Matter; and ſo no wonder, if 
pretending to account for it, he fall into Error and 
Miſtake. He ſees indeed that Religion does tend to 
the ſupport of the Community, and that Politicians 
employ it for that Ead: but how will he account for 
the Origin and Riſe, the Univerſality and Perpetuity 
of it in the World? Let him tell me, if he can, how 
it was firſt planted, and ſo come to be of this mighty 


— 
— 


Mexicanis nulla quidem ſolieitudo alterius eſt vitæ, &c. Poſſum idem 
de aliis quibuſdam ejuſce Indiæ Gentibus dicere, ſed omnium inſtar fuerint, 
quæ de Religione T apuiarum perſcripſit nobis Chriſtophorus Arciflewski Po- 
lonus. 7. G. Voſ. in Addend, lib. 1. de Orig, & Prog. Idololat. P. 2. in 40 Ed. 


Uſe ? 
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Ule ? Did ever any Stateſmen pretend to lay the firſt 
Ground of it, and did they not find that already laid 
to their Hand ? A general Bent to that Duty, with re- 
ſpect to God and each other, which keeps up human 
Society, has in all Times and Places appear'd in all 
Men that have us'd their Reaſon; this, Politicians 
whether Good or Evil have obſerv'd, and touching the 
particular Exerciſe of jr, have indeed afterwards cun- 
ningly turn'd it to their own Purpoſes, and made it io- 
ſervient to their ſecular Deſigns : But as to the Original 
of this firſt, this general Inclination, whence can it be 
deriv'd, but from that infinite Wiſdom, which firſt 
contriv'd our Nature, and fo placd us in the World, 
as that without it we cannot ſubſiſt? To which pur- 
poſe a late Xx Writer has not unfitly made this compari- 
ſon: “ That as he who firſt of all invented Mills, did 
not produce that Force which ſets theſe great Ma- 
* chinesa work, but only ſuppos'd it in Wind and Wa- 
ter, the Motion whereof he ingeniouſly directed: So 
may it be ſaid, that Policy ſuppoſes and does not 
make that Knowledgof God, which is a Bridle to 
** retain the People in their Duty. And indeed to ar- 
gue, that Men have no natural ſenſe of God or Religi- 
on, becauſe Stateſmen, it is granted, do make the Ac- 
knowledgment of theſe to ſerve their Political Ends, is, 
as another Learned Man well obſerves, to the full as ir- 
rational, as to contend, * + That there is not naturally 
any Selt-Love, Love of Wife and Children, Delire 
* of Liberty, Riches or Honour, but what Politici- 
ans and Stateſmen have convey'd into the Hearts of 
Men: becaule by applying themſelves skilfully to 


* 


* * Dr. Abbadie de la Ver. Rel. Chrè t. prem. Part. p. 15. 
f Dr, More in Appendix to Antidote againſt Atheiſm, c. 8, S. 3. 


« theſe 


* 
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© theſe Affections, they carry and wind about the 


& Peopleas they pleaſe ; and by the inflaming of their 
e Spirits by their plauſible Orations, hurry them many 
e times into a hazard of lofing the very Capacity 
© of the Enjoyment of thoſe Hopes, that they ſo fair- 
*« ly and fully ſpread out before them. Tr is in vain to 
object againſt the Univerſality of this Principle, that 
ſome particular Perſons, nay and whole Nations have 
been without the Knowledg of a God: for touching 
the former, I can return theſe Anſwers. 


- 


_ Firſt, That many more have been branded with the 


Character of Atheiſts, eſpecially under Paganiſm, than re- 
ally were ſo, and that merely becauſe they oppos'd and 
ridicul'd the Gentile Polytheiſm, and National Superſtiti- 
on: & Such were Anaxagoras, Clazomenins, Theodorus 
Cyrenaicus, Bion Boriſthenites, Diagoras Melius, Euhe- 


merus, Protagoras, Lucian, &c. nay and Socrates himſelf 


was ſet down in that Catalogue. 


Secondly, Others there have been, whoſe Tenets in- 


deed in other reſpects have made for Atheiſm, albeit in 
Words they expreſly diſavow'd it; as Epicurus and o- 
theres, who deny'd the Providence, while notwich- 
ſtanding they pretended to aſſert the Exiſtence of God; 
and indeed deny'd the former out of a ſeemingly pious 
Principle, becauſe they thought it beneath ſo great a 


- Majeſty, poſleſs*d of fo great Happineſs, to concern it 


ſelf with the Affairs here below. 


Thirdly, Others there have been, who led by Inte- 


reſt or Affectation, have been fo hardy as in Words. to 
deny and to argue againſt the Being of a God: but 


1 


* —— 


* Fee with dt hers both Antiznts and\ Moderns, Vigand. de Deo, Merſen. in 
| Geneſ. Col. 669, c. Spizel. in Scrutin. Atheiſmi. Biſhop Fotherby's Athe- 
omaſtix, p. 69, (Fc. and Biſhop Parker's Tentam. Phyſico-Theolog, cap. 1. 
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none of this Number (as the impartial Reader may 
conclude from this Treatiſe) have been any more than 
only Scepticks in Religion; while they have not deli- 
berately and knowingly deny'd the Being and Provi- 
dence of God; or at leaſt, whatever they raſhly and 
hardily ſaid, could not produce ſuch Grounds of 
their Denial, as were ſufficient for their Minds to ac- 
quieſce in, and to weigh down the Scale againſt the 
oppolite Perſualion. Accordingly ſooner or later, moſt 
of theſe Pretenders, unleſs they have been perfectly 
ſtupify'd or had no Interval for Thought, have eſpeci- 
ally in the view of Death or Danger betray'd the Diſ- 
truſt of their Opinion, and that becauſe they never 


had a full and binding Conviction upon their Mind; 


and therefore, as Seneca tells us, They lie, wha ſay 
that they believe there is no God; for tho they may profeſs 
this ſomewhat confidently in the Daytime, when they are 
in Company, yet in the Night and alone, they have doabt- 


ful Thoughts about it: inſomuch that they can't be con- 


cluded plainly to disbelieve, but only to wiſh the Non- 
exiſtence of a Deity. And I dare ſay, that in the ſenſe 


| before-mention'd, there never was a downright Atheiſt 


upon Principles; nor, I may add, ever can be: So that 
here this Term, as Tully ſpeaks, is Nomen otioſum ; be- 
cauſe, not to mention that whatſoever he can urge for 


his Purpoſe is much out-balanc'd by the contrary Evi- 
dences, moreover he has this Bar in his Way, which he 


can never paſs, the proof of a pure Negative. Now, 
ſays an eminent Divine , all Men are agreed, that 
tis a very hard thing to prove a Negative; but to prove 


” 


I 
Dn nds 


* Mentiuntur, qui dicunt ſe non ſentire eſſe Deum, nam etſi tibi affirment 
interdiu, noctu tamen & fibi dubitant. | 


+ Dr, Scot Chriſtian Life, Par, 2. Vol. 1. c. 3. Sect. 2. 
a 
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a pure Negative is impolſible, unleſs the Exiſtence of the 
Thing, which it denys, implys an expreſs Contradic- 
tion. *Tis true, where a Thing viſibly exiſts, ſo that 
we can perceive as well how it doth not exiſt, as how 
it doth, we may with as good Evidence deny as affirm; 


but as for pure Negatives, which deny the very Exiſtence 


of ſuch things as may paſſibly exiſt, it is impoſſible to 
be certain of them without an infinite Underſtanding. 
For before we can be ſure that what is not in our Un- 
derſtanding, is not in Nature, we muſt be ſure that 
whatſoever is in Nature, is in our Vdderſtanding; other- 
wiſe a thouſand things may be, tho we do not under- 
Rand them. So that after all that can be faid againſt a 


Thing, this will (till be true, that many Things poſſi- 


bly are, which we know nat of, and that many Things 


more may be, than are. For unleſs our Underſtanding 
were extended to the whole Compals of Nature, there 
may be, for all we know, ten thouſand Things in Na- 
ture, which are not in our Underſtanding. So that con- 


cerning pure Nezatives we can never be certain, un- 
leſs the Things, which they deny, be abſolutely im- 


poſſible, and imply in the very Notion of their Ex- 


iſtence, a plain Contradiction, which cannot be ſaid of 
the Exiſtence of God. For by God we mean nothing 
but a Being endow'd with all poſſible Perfections; and to 
ſay that it is impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch 


Being, as is endow'd with all the Perfection, that 'tis 


poſſible for a Being tobe endow'd with, is to aſſert Poſſi. 

bilitys impoſſible, which is a Contradiction in Terms. 
Fourthly, I ſay, that granting ſome particular 

Perſons to have been deliberate and reſolute. Atheiſts in 


the ſenſe before-mention'd, yet the * Number and 
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* See Biſhip Fotherby's Atheomaſtix, p. 65, Cre. | 
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Charatter of ſuch as have been reputedly ſo, are very 
inconſiderable. And it may be ſaid, That as there 
** have been always ſome Monſters amongſt Men, in 
&« reſpect of their Bodys, ſo may there be likewiſe in 
reſpect of their Minds; and this no Prejudice to 
the ſtanding Laws of Nature. If the Generality of 
the moſt wiſe and rational Perſons ſo unanimouſly 
aſſent to the Being of a God, ſhall it be argu'd that 
this Aſſent is not Univerſal, nor conſequently Natu- 
ral; becauſe ſome few diſſolute Perſons, who have 
beſotted their Judgments, do queſtion this Truth? 
As well might it be argu'd that Honey is not naturally 
{weet to our Taſt, becauſe a ſick Palate does not judg 
it to beſo. Surely, ſays Lactantius, There us no Man 
that dares prefer the fooliſh Opinion of Diagoras and 
Theodorus before the Authority of thoſe Seven, that are 
calld the wiſe Men : no nor yet of Pythagoras, or Socra- 
tes, or Plato, or the reſt of the Philoſophers who have 
all of them confeſs'd and acknowledg'd a Divine Pro- 
vidence. 5 3 3 
But again, whereas it is pretended yet further, that 
ſome whole Nations have been Atheiſts, as particularly 
the antient + Callaici, a rude and ſavage People of 
Spain, and the || At hiopians mention'd by Strabo as 
Atheiſts; as alſo the Cannibals of America, the Inha- 
bitants of So/dania and others, noted as ſuch by ſome 
late Travellers: rouching the former of theſe, the 
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Non eſt enim quiſquam, qui Diagoræ Theodorique ſententiam præ - 
ferre audeat, vel Authoritati illorum ſeptem priorum, qui ſunt appellati Sa- 
pientes; vel Pythagoræ, vel Socratis, vel Platonis, caterorumque ſummorum 
Philoſophorum, qui eſſe Providentiam judicaverunt. Lad. de Ira Dei, c. 10. 

f Eytor 5 Kannairus 4Nus gag. Strab. l. 3. 
IId. l. 17. 


Learned 
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Learned J. G. Vaſſius thinks, that Strabo may be ſuſ- 
pected to have given this account of one and t'otber, 
* becauſe they had no Imapes in their Temples; and to this 
purpole it is oblerv'd by F Biſhop Fothorky. in relation 
to the Callaici, that Strabo does not affirm this of them 
himſelf, nor yet tells us who they were that did ſo, nor 
fo much as ſubſcribes to their Affirmation, but leaves 
all in the Uncertainty of ke @xci, ſome ſay 5 and in- 
deed if any did affi:m,or Srrabo himſelf ſuſpected em to 
be Atheiſts; it is probable that one or rother did ſo, 
merely upon this account, becauſe the Callaici did not 
uſe ſuch a Way of Worſhip, as he or they approv'd of; 
in like manner, as Chriſtians themſelves have been 


ſtigmatiz?d by Heathens with the Brand of Atheiſts, 


becauſe they would not conform to their Polyrheiſm and 
Idolatry. Again, I add as touching the latter, who 
have been of late repreſented as Atheiſts, that it may 


be the Reports are not true, thoſe Travellers who gave 


them our, having not tarry'd long enough ro know the 
Language, or obſerve the Cuſtoms of the Savages ; 
and this one may the rather gueſs, becauſe they have 
been contradicted þy others, who have pretended to 
be curious underſtanding their Ways: Or ſecondly, 


1 ſay, that it theſe People were void of all Religion, 


it was merely becauſe they did not uſe their Reaſon, 


which neither were they obſerv'd to do any more in 


matters relating to Civil Life; and ſo might be rec- 
kon'd Anomalys or Monſters of Mankind, and as being 
no otherwiſe diftinguiſh'd from Brutes than by their 


Shape ; apd thus can they not properly be brought in | 


* 


— 


* Suſpicari liceat hoc inde ſuiſſe, quia nulla haberent ſimulachra in Tem- | 


plis. Voſſ. de Or. & Prog. Idol. in Addend; I. I. p. 1. in 450 Ed, 
T Atheomaſtix, P. 20, 
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as Inſtances either of Atheiſts or Theiſts, they not 
coming under either Denomination 5 becaule they ne- 
ver thought directly on one {ide or other, nor there. 
fore can be ſaid explicitly, either to believe or disbelieve 
a God. Wherefore, notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming 
Exceptions, it muſt needs be o- d, that the Idea and 
Acknowledgment of God is Univerlal, aad that, I add 
notonly as to Place but Time. Now certainty, ſays the 
Theiſt in Sextus &, it is altogether irrational to think 
that all Men ſhould by chance light upon the ſame Proper- 
tys in the Idea of God, without being naturally moved 
thereunto. And ſurely, ſays Seneca t, were Religion a 
pure Fiction, all the World would never have conſpir'd to 
call upon deaf and idle Gods, that is to ſay, mere No- 
things. Since Religion obtains ſo univerſally every 
where, it is not conceivable how Civil Sowvereigns 
throughout the World, ſome of whom are fo diſtant, 
and have ſo little correſpondence with one another, 
ſhould notwithſtanding all of 'em lo well agree, in this 
one cheating Myſtery of Government, or piece ot 
State-Cozenage ; nor if they could, how they ſhould be 
able ſo effectually to poſſeſs the Generality of Mankind, 
as || well the Wiſe as Uawiſe, with ſuch a conſtant 
Fear, Ame and Dread, of a mere counterfeit Thing 
and an inviſible Nothing: and which has not only no 
manner of Foundation neither in ſenſe or reaſon, but 
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f Non in hunc Furorem omnes mortales conſenſiſſent alloquendi ſurda 
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| Quz tanta Felicitas mentiendi, ut non tantummodo indoctos, ſed Plato- 
nem quoque & Socratem fallerent? & Pythagoram, Zenonem, Ariſtotelem, 
maxi mar um ſectarum Principes, tam facile deluderent? Lactant. de Ira Dei, 
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allo, 
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alſo, as the Atheiſts ſuppoſe, . tends to their own great 
Terror and Diſquietude, and fo brings them under a 
miſerable Vaſſalage at once of Mind and Body: eſpe- 
cially ſince Men are not generally ſo apt to think, that 
to how much greater Power and Dignity aoy are ad- 
vanc'd, ſo much the more Wiſdom muſt they have a- 


bove others; and therefore do they commonly pry into 
the management, and often arraign the Conduct of 
ſuch, and do ſeldom implicitly. obey their Commands. 
Is it not then ſtrang”, that the World ſhould not all 


this while have ſuſpected or diſcover'd this Cheat and 
Juggle of Politicians, nor ſmelt out a Plot upon them- 
ſelves in the Fiction of Religion, to take away their 


Liberiy, and enthral them under Bondage: nay and 


that ſo many even of theſe Politicians and Sovereigns 


themſelves ſhould have been unacquainted herewith; . 


and as ſimply aw'd with the Fear of this inviſible No- 


thing, as any others that are ſubje& to *tm? All otber 
Cheats and Juggles, as Cicero F'oblerves, come quickly to 


an end, as Flowers ſhatter'd by the Wind; and when 
once they are never ſo little detected, they are-preſently 


' thereupon quite daſh'd out of countenance, and have 
never any more the confidence to obtrude themſelves 


upon the World. But tho the Atheiſts have been, tor 
above theſe two thouſand Years paſt, . continually buz- 


Zing it into Mens Ears, that Religion is nothing but a 


mere State-Juggle and Political Impoſture ; yet has not 


the Credit thereof been the leaſt impair'd thereby, 


'nor its Power and Dominion over the Minds of. Men 
abated, From whence. it may. be concluded, that ir 


is no counterfeit or fi it ious things but what is deep» 
ly rooted in the intellectual Nature of Man, a Thing 
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446 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 


{olid at the Bottom, and ſupported by its own Strength. 
Which does very fully and particularly appear in the 
Chriſtian Religion, a Religion plainly, not founded 
in human Policy, nor tending to promote any world- 
ly Intereſt or Deſign; which yer by its own Force 
'has prevail'd over the Power and Pulicy, the Rage 
and Madneſs of all Civil States, Jewiſh and Pagan, 
and has conquer'd under it ſo great a part of the 
perſecuting World, and that not by reſiſting or oppo- 
ſing Force, but by ſuffering Deaths and Martyrdoms, 
in way of Adherence to this Principle, that it & bet- 
ter to obey God than Man; which thing was thus pre- 
ſignify'd in the Prophetick Scripture: © Why do the 
« Heathen rage, and the People imagine a vain thing? 
The Kings of the Earth ſet themſelves, and the 
« Rulers take Counſel together againſt the Lord and 
<« againſt his Chriſt, &c. He that fitteth in the 
« Heavens ſhall laugh, the Lord ſhall have them in 
« deriſion. Then ſhall he ſpeak unto them in his 
«© Wrath, Cc. Yet have I ſet my King upon my Ho- 
« Iy Hill of Sion. I will give thee the Heathen 
* for thine Inheritance, and the uttermoſt Parts of the 
« Earth for thy poſſeſſion. Be wiſe now therefore, O 
c ye Kings, &c. „ 
But to prove that Religion is no Figment of Po- 
liticians, I further add: that as the Religion of an 
Oath is a neceſſary Bond of Civil Society; ſo Obli- 
gation in Conſcience, reſpecting the Deity as its Ori- 
ginal, and as the Puniſher of the Violation thereof, 
is the very Foundation of all Civil Sovereignty. For 
Pacts and Covenants, into which ſome would reſolve 
all Civil Power, without this Obligation in Conſci- 
ence, are nothing but mere Words and Breath; and the 
Laws and Commands of Civil Sovereigns do not make 


Obli- 
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Obligation, but preſuppole it, as a thing in order of 


Nature before them, and without which they would 
be invalid. This is a Truth ſo evident, that the 
* Writer de Cive could not diſſemble it, tho indeed 
he did not rightly underſtand this natural Obligation; 
becauſe he ſuppoſes that previow Obligation to Civil 
Obedience, mult needs be deriv'd from mens private 
Utility only; and if fo, every man being Judg of this 
for himſelf, it would then be lawful for any Subje& 
ro rebel againſt his Sovereign Prince, and to poiſon 
or ſtab him, whenſoever he could reaſonably perſuade 
himſelf that ic would tend to his own Advantage, 
or that he ſhould thereby procure the Sovereignty. 
In ſhort, were the Obligation ro Civil Obedience 
only by mens private Utility, it would then be as 
ealily difſolv'd by the ſame. Wherefore it remains, 
that Conſcience and religious Obligation to Duty is 
the only Bafis and eſſential Foundation of a Common- 
wealth or Polity, without which there could be no 
Right or Authority of Commanding in any Sovereign, 
nor Validity in any Laws, And accordingly I ſay that 
religious Obligation cannot be thought to be the Fiction 
or Impoſture of Civil Sovereigus, unleſs Civil Sovereignty 
it ſelf be accounted ſuch; nor a thing, which has no Foun- 
dation in Nature, but is either wholly artificial or violent. 
Moreover, had a religious Regard to the Deity been 
a mere Figment or Invention of Politicians, to pro- 


mote their own Ends and keep Mea in Obedience and 


SubjeQtion under em, then would they doubtleſs have fo 
fram'd and contriv'd it, as that it would have been every 


way flexible and compliant: namely by perſuading the 
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World, that whatſoever was commanded by them- 
telves, was agreeable to the Divine Will, and what- 
joever was forbidden by their Laws, was diſpleaſing 
to God Almighty, and would be puniſh'd by him; 
God ruling over the World no otherwiſe, than by and 
in theſe Civil Sovereigns, as his Vicegerents, and as 
the only Prophets and Interpreters of his Will to Men. 
So that the Civil Law of every Country, and the 
Arbitrary Will of Sovereigns, ſhoulj be acknowledg'd 
to be the only meaſure of Ju# and Unjuft, (there 
being nothing naturally ſuch) and the ouly Rule of 
Conſcience and Religion. For from Religion thus mo- 
ded, Civil Sovereigns might think tu have an 46 
folute Power or an infinite Right of doing or com— 
manding what ſoever they pleas'd without exception, 
nothing being unlawful to them, and their Subject; 
being always oblig'd in Conſcience, without the leaſt. 
Scruple to obey : and this is the only Religion that 
can be call'd a Political Figment. But the generality 
of Mankind could never yet be perſuaded, that the arbi- 
trary Will of Civil Sovereigas was the only Rule of 
Juſtice and Conſcience; and that God Almighty could 
command nothing, nor any otherwiſe reveal his Will 
concerning Religion to Mankind, than by theſe, as 
his Prophets and Interpreters. True Religion and Con- 
ſcience are no ſuch waxen things, ſervilely addicted to 
the arbitrary Wills of Men: but immorigerous, ſtiff, 
and inflexible, they reſpeCting the Deity only, his 
eternal or everlaſting Laws, and his reveal'd Will; 
with which whenſdever human Laws claſh (a thing 
not impoſſible) they conclude that then God ought to 
be obey d and not Men. For which reaſon the * profane 


+ Much to this purpoſe in Mr, Hobbs's Leviathan, p. 9, 158, 238, 'and 373 
and in De Clive, c. 12. S. 2. : . 
Poli- 
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Politicians declare open War againſt this Religion, as 
a thing utterly inconſiſtent. with Civil Sovereignty ; 
becauſe it introduces a Fear, greater than the Fear of 
the Leviathan, namely that of Him, who can inflict 
eternal Puniſhments after Death ; as alfo becauſe ir 
claſhes with that monſtrous, infinite, and unlimited 
Power of theirs, which is ſuch a thing, as is not at- 
tributed by „ Theiſts to God Almighty himſelf, 
a power o 

Rule of Juſtice, and not Juſtice the Rule of their 


Will. Wherefore ſince Theiſm and true Religion are 


thus plainly diſown'd and diſclaim'd by theſe Poli- 


ticians, as altogether inconſiſtent with their Deſigns, 
they cannot be ſuppos'd to have been the Figments 
of Civil Sovereigns, nor the mere Creatures of Po- 


litical Art. 


Again, if the Idea and Notion of a God were the 
Invention of Politicians; tho they did invent, yet how 
could they inftil it into the Minds of the People? 
Why, {ay the Atheiſts, the firſt Inventer of it cloth'd it 
with ſutable Words, and ſo founding it into Mens Ears, 


convey'd it to their Underftandings, and thus has it 
been propagated and tranſmitted to Poſterity by Oral 
Tradition. But how incredible is it, that this prims- 
yal Juggler, who liv'd before all Accounts and Records 


of Time, ſhould caſt a miſt upon the Ryes of all 


Mankind, and tell his Tale in ſuch a fortunate Hour, 


as by it to beguile the whole World, and that for ever 
after ! Bur to give a little more Colour to this Shift, 


perhaps they Il tell me, that I miſtake their Suppo- 


ſition, they not underſtanding this to have been done 
by the Head of one ſiagle Stateſman, but by the uni- 
ted Compact and Agreement of ſeveral. Which Eva- 


fon J ſtill think as groundleſs as the former; and in- 
F M m m deed 
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450 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
deed it ſhews the deplorable Obſtinacy of the Atheiſt, 
who will believe any thing rather than the Truth. 
For how incredible is it, that Men of all the moſt 
diſtant Parts of the World, (which muſt be here ſup- 
pos'd, ſeeing Religion is univerſal) of the moſt dif- 
ferent Tempers and Inclinations as to all other things, 
ſhould meet together and form, and unanimouſly 
jump and agree in the Sentiment of a Deity, and effec- 
tually convey down the ſame to all future Genera- 
tions? When, or where, or by whole Order was this 
general Aſſembly convend ? And how came thoſe Na- 
tions, which have no Commerce with any others, 
nor have heard what paſſes in 'em, yet ſhould agree 
with *em in this Acknowledgment of a Deity? Theſe 
and many other Difficultys I might urge to the Atheiſt 
on this Head, touching which I can expect no So- 
lution from him, but only a perverſe and obſtinate 
Silence; which plainly ſhews, that however the cleareſt 
Light of Reaſon ſhines brightly upon him, yet he being 
led by his inôrdinate Will, reſolves ro abide in the 
Darkneſs of Atheiſm. But notwithſtanding, 'when 
beat out of this, he takes up Arms in another Quarter, 
and makes this further D-claration againſt Theiſm : 
ſaying, that there is a feigning Power in the Soul of 
Man, which by compounding, or elſe by ampliating, 
and increaſing the Ideas of things beyond what they 
really are, can frame Conceptions of ſuch Objects as 
never were nor will be, as of a Centaur or a Golden 
Mountain, and ſo likewiſe of a God or a Being infi- 
nitely perfect, tho indeed there is no ſuch thing; 
That Politicians exerting this Power in themſelves, 
and obſerving the ſame in others, do apply and turn 
it to their purpoſe, while they themſelves are ſo diſ- 
cerning, as to know it to be but a mere Deception and 

Fallacy, 
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Fallacy, and yet can impoſe it on the People as a 
Truth. But touching the former of theſe, indeed J 
will not deny, but that the human Soul has a Power of 
compounding Ideas and Things together, which exiſt ſe- 
verally and apart in Nature, but never were nor will 
be in that Conjunction; and this indeed is all the 
feigning Power which it has. For the Mind cannot 
make any new Cogitation, which was not before, but 
only compound that which is: As the Painter cannot 
feign Colours, but mult uſe ſuch as exiſt in Nature; on- 
ly he can variouſly compound em together, and by his 
Pencil draw the Figures and Lineaments of ſuch 
Things, as no where really are; thus can he add to 
the Head and Face of a Man, the Neck, Shoulders, 
and Body of a Horſe. And in like manner that more 
ſubtle Painter or Limner, the Mind and Imagination of 
Man, can frame compounded Ideas of Things, which no 
where exilt, but yet his ſimple Colours notwithſtand- 
ing mult be real; he cannot feign any Cogitation, which 


was not in Nature, nor make a politive Conception of 


that, which is abſolutely Nothing ; ſeeing this would 
be no leſe, than to make Nothing to be Something, or 
create Something out of Nothing. And tho the Whole 
of theſe fititions Ideas, as of a golden Mountain, or 
the like, does not any where actually exiſt; yet for- 
aſmuch as it does not imply a ContradiCtion for it ſo 
to do, therefore has it alſo a pofſible Entity too, and o- 
therwiſe indeed it could not be conceivable at all. As a 
Triangular Square, for example, being a contradictions 
Thing, has not ſo much as a poſſible Entity, and there- 
fore is not conceivable as ſuch (tho both a Triangle 
and a Square ſeverally be conceivable) it being mere 
Nonſenſe, Nothing, and no Jaea at all. But the Idea of 
God is not a Compilement.or Aggregation of Things, 
| = mm 2 which 
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452 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
which exiſt ſcatteredly and apart in the World; for then 
would it be a mere arbitrarious Thing, and it might be 
what every one pleas'd, one adding more Things toge- 
ther, another fewer; but each of them writing the 
Name or Title of God, like bungling Painters, under 
theſe their ſeveral Figments : Whereas I have already 
prov'd, that the Idea of God is one moſt fimple Idea 
of an abſolutely perfect Being, tho having ſeveral partial 
and inadequate Conceptions : ſo that nothing can be 
added to it, nor detracted from it, there being nothing 
included therein, but what is demonſtrable of a perfect 
Being, and therefore nothing at all arbitrarioas. 
Moreover, many of thoſe partial Conceptions con- 
tain'd in the entire Idea of God, are no where elſe to 
be found in the whole World, exiſting ſingly and a- 
part; and therefore if there be no God, they muſt 
needs be abſolute Non. entitys: as Immut ability, neceſſary 
Exiſtence, Infinity, Perfection, &c. ſo that the Painter 
that makes this Idea, muſt here feign Colours them- 
ſelves, or create zew Cogitation or Conception out of 
Nothing, upon the Atheiſtiet Suppoſitioenn. 

To which I add, that if there be no God now ex- 
iſting, it is impoſſible that there ever ſhould be any, 
and ſo the whole Idea of God would be an Idea of that 
which has no poſſible Entity neither: whereas thoſe 
other fictitious Ideas, made by the Mind of Man, tho 
they be of ſuch things, as have no actual Exiſtence, 
yet have they all a poſſible Entity, as was before ſaid ; 
2nd therefore the Idea of God, were there not indeed 
ſuch a Being, would exceed even this feigning Power 
of the Soul, which frames complex Ideas of Things 
which are not, by compounding thoſe of ſuch Things 
as are. But ſecondly, what ſhall we ſay as to the other 
exerciſe of this ſeigning Power, when by e 

an 
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and increaſing Ideas, thoſe partial Ideas, Which are no 
where elſe to be found, arifing, ſay the Atheiſts, from 
a Tranſition and gradual Proceſſion from Men, in way of 
Amplification, Augmentation and Improvement ; And 
when for inſtance, * Juſt as by increaſing a Man of an 
ordinary Stature in our Imagination, we fidtitiouſly 
make the Phantaſm of 4 Cyclops; fo by beholding a hap- 
py Man that aboundeth with all good Things, we intend, 
and as it were ſwell, the ſame in our Minas hig her 
and higher, and ſo arrive at length to the Idea of 'a Being 
_ abſolutely happy, that is, a God? As to which Lanſwer, 
that according to the Principles of the Atheiſts them- 
ſelves, there could not poſſibly be any ſuch amplifying 
and feigning Power of the Soul, as whereby it could 
make more than ; becauſe they ſuppoſe it to have no 
active Power at all, but all our Concept ions to be no- 
thing but mere Paſſions from the Objects without; 
according to that of Protagoras, in Plato's Thæetetus : 
It is neither poſſible for a Man to conceive that which is 
wot, or any more or otherwiſe than he ſuffers. And a+ 
gain, as Sextus the Philoſopher alſo intimates, the 
Atheiſtsare here plainly guilty of that Fallacy or Er- 
ror in Ratiocination, which is commonly calbd à Cir- 
cle: for whereas they could not otherwiſe judg the 
greateſt Perfection and Happineſs, which ever they 
had experience of in Men, to be imperfect, than by 
an anticipated Idea of Perfection and Happineſs, with 
which it was compar'd in their Minds; by virtue of 
which Idea likewiſe it comes to paſs, that they are able 
to amplify thoſe leſſer Perfections of Men further and 
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ſurther, and can take occaſion from imperfect Things, 
tothink of that which is 4 % lutelh perfect: that is, in 
ſhart, whereas theſe Atheiſts themſelves do firſt make 
the, Idea of Imperfection from Perfection; yet ſtill they 
not attending to this, do again go about to make up 
the Notion or Idea of that, which is abſolutely perfect, 
by way of Amplification, from that which is im perfect. 
But that Men have a Notion of abſolute Perfection in 
them, by which, asthe Rule or Meaſure, they com- 
paring other things with it, judg them to be imperfect; 
and which is therefore in order of Nature firſt, may 
appear from hence, becauſe all Theologers, as well 
Pagan as Chriſtian, do give this direction for the con- 
ceiving of God, that it ſhould principally be done per 
viam Remotignis, * by way of Re motion or Abſtraction 
of ah eee eee Laſtly, I add, that Fixite 
Things put together, can never make up infinite; and 
therefore were there no infinitely perfect Being in Na- 
ture, the Idea thereof could never be made up by any 
amplifying Power of the Soul, or by the addition of 
Fiuites. Nor is that of any moment, which Gaſſen- 
dus ſo much objects to the contrary, that tho there were 
no Godot infinite Being, yet might the Idea of him be 
as well feign'd by the Mind, as that of infinite Worlds, 
or of infſuite Matter, was by ſome Philoſophers. For 
infinite Worlds and infinite Matter are but Words ill put 
rogetbers,. Jafinity being a real Thing in Nature, and 
no Eton of the Mind, as well as the World or Mat- 
zer ; hut yet proper to the Deity only. But it is no 
onder, if they, who deny'd a God, yet retaining 
155 Notion of. Infinity, ſhould miſapply the ſame, as 
they did allo other Propertys of the Deity, to Matter. 
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In ſhort, I then ſay, that our human Soul cannot 
feign or create any new Cogitation or Conception, 
which was not. before, but only variouſly compound 
that which is; nor can it ever make a poſitive Idea of 
an abſolute Non- entity, that is, of ſuch as hath neither 
actual nor poſſible Exiſtence, Much leſs could our imper- 


fect Beings create the Entity of fo vaſt a Thought, as 


that of an infinitely perfect Being out of Nothing, this 
being indeed more, than for God Almighty or a perfect 
Being, to create a real World out of Nothing: becauſe 


there is no Repugnancy at all in the latter; as indeed 


there is in the former. And therefore I affirm, that 
were there no God, the Idea of an abſolutely or infinite- 
ly perfect Being, could never have been made or feign'd 
either.by Politicians, Poets, Philoſophers, or any Men 
whatever. Which may: be accounted another Argu- 
went for De gg ine 27: : 
But laſtly, perhaps it may be ſaid, and indeed we 


find the People too apt to fancy, that Religion has no 
real Bottom, but is only what a Libertine defines it, 


4 ſort of a reverential or ſeemingly Holy Worſhip, in- 
troduced by the Mag iſtrate among the Subjects, to keep"the 
Community in order; and that, becaule it is too plain 
that Politicians, thoſe who are Maſters of Eceleſiaſ- 
tick or Civil Prudence, and privy to the Intrigues of 
Church or State; who ſeem to (it at the Helm of 
Religion, and to direct the Courſe of others, are com- 
monly obſerv'd to have the leaſt ſhare in that Piety, 
which they take upon em to deal out to their Inferi- 
ours; and that they are generally found to be either 
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ſervandum Rei · publicæ ſtatum. Cited by Spizelius in Scrutinio Atheiſmi. 
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Profane, or at leaſt Diſſomblers. In anſwer to which, 
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I have thought fit to make the following Remark ; and 
that not only for the ſake of the People, but allo Poli- 
ticians themſelves. Now does this come to paſs, as 
the too credulous Vulgar, too ſervile Imitators may 
imagine, becauſe as the Wiſdom of Superiors and Ru- 
lers is proportion'd to their Greatneſs, they can form 
and give out thoſe Laws to others, which yet they ſee 
no Ground for obſerving themſelves? No, far from it; 
the main reaſon of it ſeems to me to be this; Perſons 
in a ſtate of Superiority, even from a Sovereign Prince 
to a leading Pariſhoner, from a chief Prelate to a 
Country-Prieſt, perceiving indeed how mightily Re- 
ligion conduces to the Good of Society; but on one 
hand, being us'd in Converſation with their Equals, 
to talk of it irreverently, and to boaſt how much they 
awe the poor People by this means ; on t'other, hav- 
ing been very early puſh'd on into Hurry and Buſineſs, 
and either thro want of a Rational Catechiſm in their 
Minority, or of Leiſure-Intervals in their Manhood, 
not able to form clear Ideas of the Grounds of Religi- 
on, nor to examine the Reaſons and Doctrines, how- 
ever skilful they may be, as to the outward Manage- 
ment of it, they ſeem, as appears by their Behaviour, 
to have fallen inſenſibly into an implicite Perſuaſion, 
that Religion, according to its whole Deſign, is only a 
Politick Bridle, by which ſuch wile Directors, as they 
fancy themſelves to be, do prettily ſteer and govern 
Fools. But alas poor Men! let 'em not hug themſelves 
nor laugh in their Sleeves upon this Conceit ; ſince it is 
eaſy to decide in this Caſe, which are the greater Cul- 
lys, either they or the People; for tho herein they may 
indeed deceive the People, yet are they more groſly de- 
ceiv'd themſelves. I grant em indeed that Religion in 
their Hands is a very uſeful Inſtrument; yet, as! bare 
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{aid before, they never form'd, but only were ſo lucky 
as to find it, and ſo to take advantage of the Peoples In- 
clinations : but (till it is obvious to determine, whether 
they by diſcarding all Religion, as thinking it entirely 
of their own Preſcription ; or they who embrace and 
hold it in the groſs, tho built upon and cumber'd with 
ſome of their Inventions, are moſt in the wrong ? 
Since Religion, to omit other Proofs of its Truth, is 
preſuppos'd by their very Policy, as the prime Founda- = 
tion upon which it ſtands, and thoſe Maxims of Righ- $1 
teouſneſs, on which Government depends, are plainly | [| 
found to be of as early a Date, as our Nature, and | 
therefore not to have been firſt invented by Men, but 
implanted in us by God; and if fo, it then follows, 


that they are of an univerſal and neceſſary Obligation, 'y 
and that they bind Politicians themſelves, as well as | 
thoſe, over whom they preſide; and whether they = 
conlider it or not, they are the main Baſis of all their | 
Civil Wiſdom. Ia ſhort, let itbe obſerv'd, that the x | 
primary Maxims of Religion, which are and which a- þ (| 
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lone can be immediately uſeful to Government, are = 
Juſtice and mutual Kindneſs, grounded on a ſerious Fear 

of God: and what elle are theſe, but merely the Reſults 
of human Nature, and the Need, we find it has, of be- 

ing ſociable? By conſequence what are they, but the 

Laws of him, who made us, and deſigns our Happi— 

neſs ? So that whereas it is experienc'd, that they are 
profitable for this Bad, they ought on that very ſcore to 

be look'd on allo as Moral Goods, and ſuch as right 

Reaſon might have preſcrib'd antecedently · to an Expe- 

riment of 'em: Since whatever Rules may be judg'd 
to promote the true Intereſt of us, and of the State, 
which by Nature we are io, muſt needs be regarded 

as the Ordinances of him, who made and plac'd us in 
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confuted thoſe three Atheiſtick Pretences, to ſolve the 


fore I conclude with Alexander ab Alexandros, That the 
fi ſt Men were neither taught by any Learning, nor per- 


3 Primi Mortales nulla Doctrinæ Schola, Ratione aut Lege; ſed ſuo quiſq; 
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that State; and as Laws of no leſs Force and Obligati- 
on, than if he had expreſly pen'd em down, or by a 
Voice promulg'd 'em to us. Thus have I abundant] 


Phæ nomenon of Religion from Fear, and the Igxorance 
of Cauſes, and the Fiction of Politicians. And there- 


ſuaded by any Reaſon, nor compell'd by any Lam; but only 
of their proper and natural Inclination betook themſelves 
to a Divine Worſhip. No ſooner did they open their 
Eyes and uſe their Reaſon, but the ſenſe of a God, 
whois to be ador'd, ſtarted up in 'em either by mere 
Inſtinct, or the Confideration of the Things, which 
he has made, whether they be ſuch ordinary Phenomena, 
as I have before-mention'd, and which we find can no 
way be ſolv'd without the ſuppolalof a God; or ſome 
other Phenomena extraordinary, which I ſhall now 
mention, as either immediately proving a God and Pro- 
vidence, or elſe that chere is a rank cf anderſtanding 
Beings inviſible, ſuperiour to Men, from whence a Deity 
may be atterwards infer'd; and fuch eſpecially are 
theſe, namely, Apparitions, Miracles and Prophecys ; 
each of which I ſhall diſtinctly treat of, and firſt of 
Apparitions ; to which may be fitly ſubjoin'd the Phe- 
nomena Of Magicians or Wizzards, of Energumeni or 
- Demoniacks. . fl 
Now touching Apparitions, or the Manifeſtation of 
faite Spirits, by ſenſible Tokens amongſt Men, tho! 
grant there is much Fabalofity in relations of theſe Mat- 
ters, and that a great number of 'em are falſe; yet can 


ingenio numina coluerunt. Genial. Dier, J. 6. c. 26. ; 
it 
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it not thence be reaſonably infer'd, that none of 'em 
are true, eſpecially ſuch as have been aver'd and atteſted 
in all Ages by Perſons of unqueſtionable Prudence and 
unſuſpected Veracity, and who could in no wiſe be ſup- 


pos'd, either thro Ignorance or Deſign, to relate or give 


Teſtimony to a Fallhood ; and eſpecially again if the 


Matters they relate, have been at once obſerv'd by 


many Eye-Witneſſes, and, to ſhew 'em yet further to 
be real, there have afterwards remain'd ſome ſenſible 
Marks and Footſteps of 'em; * for theſe methinks are 
ſo clear and authentick Proofs of the Truth of 'em, 


that no one can believe or even ſuſpect, but can only 


wh em to be falle, How extravagant then is it for 


Men to rant and {wagger, and, as if they thought them- 


ſelves to be the higheſt rank of Beings, to deny in 
groſs, that there are or have been ſuch Things as Appa- 
ritions or Spiritual Powers; which, upon occaſion, are 
ſometimes viſible, or otherwiſe perceivable to Senſe ? 
Eſpecially conſidering, that for the Atheiſt to aſſert 
that there have been no Apparitions, is in effect to aſſert 
(and ſo indeed he ſeems to mean) that it is impoſſible 


there ſhould be any; for if it be poffible there 
ſhould be any, unleſs he will pretend to know 


c 


whatever is or has been, how can he deny that they 
actually have been? But for him to aſſert that Appari- 
tious are impoſſible, muſt ſuppoſe him to pretend that 


he knows not only all that 4 or has been, but likewiſe 


all that is poſſible to be; or elſe that an Apparition im- 
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ges non quadrant, Faliitatis haberi ſuſpectas; de eis tamen, quæ quadrant, 
dubitare, hominis profectò mihi videtur eſſe Sceptici aut obſtinatæ Increduli- 
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plys a Contradiction: neither of which Pretences can 
he have the leaſt Colour of Reaſon for. Wherefore, 
as it cannot be any ground of Reaſon, it can be no 
other than a Motive of Intereſt, that inclines Men to 
deny or doubt of theſe things ; they are not willing to 
believe that there are Spirits of a lower Order, but ſu- 
perior to Men, leſt they ſhould thus make way for the 
Admiſſion of a ſupreme Spirit or God, a Spectator and 
Judg of their evil Deeds; whom the ſenſe of their for- 
mer Guilt, and their Deſire to increaſe it, obliges em, 
what they can, to baniſh from their Thoughts. But 
for this end, what ſeeming Reaſon or Evaſion have 
they in the preſent Caſe? Why they impute the Origi- 
nal of theſe Things to Mens miſtaking both their 
Dreams and their waking Fancys for real Viſions and 
Senſations. But herein I tell *em that they plainly con- 
tradict one fundamental Principle of their own Philo- 
ſophy, that Senſe is the only Ground of Certainty, and 
the Criterion of all Truth: for if prudent and intelli- 
gent Perſons may be ſo frequently miſtaken in con- 
founding their own Dreams and Fancys with Senſations, 
how can there be any Certainty of Kyowlede at all from 
Senſe ? For this Reaſon ſome of the Atheiſts, being ap- 
prebenſive of this Inconvenience, of denying ſo many 
ſenſible Appearances, and Teſtimonys and Relations of 
Fact, have choſe rather to acknowledg the reality of 
Apparitions, concluding 'em nevertheleſs to be either 
Idols, or certain finer Concretions of Atoms, that is a 
kind of Aereal or Aithereal Animals, corruptible and 
mortal, and fo in no danger of introducing the Belief 
of a God (as“ Democritus did) or elſe Things caas d 
and created by the Power of Imagination only; as if 
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the Strength of Imagination were ſuch, that it could 
not only create Fancys, but alſo real ſenſible Objects; 
and that at a diſtance from the Imaginers, ſuch as 
whereby the ſenſe of others ſhall be for the time affec- 
ted, tho they quickly vaniſh away again. From which 
prodigious Paradox we may take notice that there 1s 
nothing ſo monſtrouſly abſurd, which Men infected 
with Atheiftick Incredulity, will not rather entertain 
into their Belief, than admit of any thing that ſhall in 


the leaſt hazard or endanger the Exiſtence of a God“; 


if, think they, we once acknowledg inviſible Ghoſts or 
Spirits, as permanent Things, it will not be eaſy to 
give a reaſon, why there may not alſo be one ſupreme 
Ghoſt, preſiding over them and the World, But the 
reality of theſe things might be further confirm'd by 
the Phænomena of Magicians or Wizzards, Energumeni 
or Demoniacks ;, both of theſe proving alſo the real Ex- 


iſtence at leaſt of evil Spirits, and that they are not 


mere Fancys, or imaginary Inhabitants of Mens Brains 
only, but real Inhabitants of the World. By Magici- 


ans or W1zzards I mean ſuch Perſons as do aſſociate 


and confederate themſelves ina peculiar manner with 
evil Spirits, for the gratification of their own Revenge, 
Luſt, Ambition and other Paſſions ; and to theſe, be- 
ſides what the Scripture ſays of 'em, there have been 


ſo full Atteſtations given by Perſons unconcern'd in all 


Ages, that thoſe our ſo confident Exploders of them in 


this preſent Age, can hardly eſcape the ſuſpicion of 


Atheiſm or ſome other ſiniſter Deſign, it being not o- 


therwiſe conceivable how they ſhould be led by fo very 


* See the great Abſurdity of this and of other Attempts of Atheiſts to ſolve theſe 
Things, expos'd and baffi'4 and the contrary prov'd in More's Antidote againſt 
Atheiſm, lib. 3. c. 156. in Enchrid, Met. c. 20. in Merſen. Quæſt. celeberrimæ 


in Gene m, from Col. 477. o 538. and in Templers Idea, Theolog. Leviath. 
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weak and inconcluſive Reaſonings, as the greateſt 
Champions among 'em cou'd produce. Again, I add, 
as to Energumeni, Dæmoniacks, or Perſons, whoſe 
Bodys are poſſeſs'd and infeſted by the Devil, that 
theſe do alſo prove the real Exiſtence of evil Spirits; 
and that there have been ſuch, Joſephus tells us, that 
the Pharifaick Jews were generally perluaded ; and to 
ſhew that this was not a mere Form of Speech amongſt 
em, to denote thoſe who were any way ill- affected or 
barely diſtemper'd in their Bodys (as a late Atheiſtick 
Writer would have it) Joſephus tells us *, That they 
were the Spirits or Souls of wicked Men deceaſed, getting 
into the Bodys of the Living. Which Opinion, whe- 
ther it were altogether true or not, yet however this 
Account that the Phariſees held ir, ſhews what makes 
enough for my purpoſe, that they believd Things real 
and extraordinary to be ſometimes effected in human 
Conſtitution by the Energy aud Action of evil Spirits. 
Accordingly neither the Object nor the Power to work 
on it in this Caſe was deny'd to our Saviour by the 
Jews, nor were they at all ſurpriz'd that as he had fre- 
quent Opportunitys, he actually caſt out Devils; it be- 
ing uſual for chews alſo, as the ſame Þ Writer tells us, 
to exorciſe the ſame, the Art of doing which they pre- 
tended to have learnt from Solomon. Moreover, not 
only the Jews heretofore, but allo the Greeks and other 
Gentiles were perſuadedof this Agency of Demons and 
Spirits in or upon the Bodys of Men, as appears from 
Apollonizs Tyanew's curing a laughing Demoniack at 
Athens, he ejectibog from him an evil Spirit, as the Peo- 
ple at lealt thought, by Threats and Menaces, which is 
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ſaid at its Departure to have tumbled down a Royal 
Porch in the City with great noiſe; as alſo from his 
freeing, as Heathen Authors report, the City of Ephe- 
{aus from the Plague, by ſtoning an old ragged Beggar, 
ſaid by Apollonius to have been the Plague, which ap- 
pear'd to be a Pæmon, by his changing himſelf into 
the Form of a ſbagged Dog. And again, that there 
have been real Inſtances of this Nature ſince the | 
times of Chriſtianity, is plain from the Records of | 
credible Writers: Pſellus avers of a certain Maniacal i 
Woman, chat tho ſhe knew none but her own Mother 9 
Tongue; yet when a Stranger, who was an Armenian, Jy 
was brought into the Room to her, ſhe ſpake to him 
preſently the Armenian Language; at which, lays he, 


we all ſtood amaz'd. But further, he adds concerning 4 
the ſame Perſon, that ſhe foretold certain future Events, 10 
which happen'd ſhortly after to himſelf: She looking up- j | 


on me, he tells us, ſaid, Thou ſhalt ſuffer wonderful Wil 
Pains and Torments in thy Body ; for the Demons are ex- k i 
tremety angry with thee, for oppoſing their Service and 1 
Worſhip ; and they will infiifh great Evils upon thee, out i 1 
of which thou ſhalt not be able to eſcape, unleſs a Power = 
greater than that of Demons, exempt thee from them. | 
All which Things, ſays he, happen'd ſhortly after to me, 
and I was brought very low, even near to Death by them; 
but was by my Saviour wonderfully deliver'd. Where? 
upon Pſellus concludes : * Who then, ſays he, that con- 
(ders this Oracle or Prediction, will infer, as ſome Phy- 
ficians do, all kind of Madneſſes to be nothing but the ex- 
orbitant Motions of the Matter or Humors, and not the 
Tragick Paſſions of the Demans * Moreover, that not 
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only formerly, but alſo at this very Day, evil Spirits ot 
Demons do ſometimes really act upon human Bodys, 
and inflict or augment Diſeaſes and Diſtempers, has 
been the Judgment of two very experienced Phyſicians, 
Sennertus and Fernelius : The former of whom tells 
us, That tho the Devil may, by Divine Permiſſion, poſ- 
ſeſs Men without any morbid Diſpoſition, yet does he uſu- 
ally intermingle himſelf with bodily Diſeaſes, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Melancholy; and perhaps, ſays he, this 
comes to paſs. oftner, than is commonly believed or ſaſ- 
pected. The latter alſo having attributed real Effects 
upon the Bodys of Men, to Witchcraft and Enchant- 
ment, adds: Neither do theſe wicked Magicians only 
inflict Diſeaſes upon Mens Bodys, but alſo ſend Devils 
into them; by means whereof they appear diſtorted with 4 
kind of Fury and Madneſs, which yet differs from a ſim- 
ple Madneſs, or the Diſeaſe fo call'd, in this, that they 
{peak of very high and difficult matters, declare Things 
paſt unknown, and diſcover the ſecrets of thoſe that ſit by. 
Of which he ſubjoins two notable Inſtances, one where- 
| of was in the Caſe of a young Man of a noble Family, 
i who was ſtrangely convuls'd in his Body, having ſome- 
li times one Member, ſometimes another violently agi- 
| tated, inſomuch that four ſeveral Perſons were ſcarce 
able to hold them; and this at firſt, without any Dil- 
| _ temper at all in his Head, or Crazedneſs in his Braid. 
To whom Fernelius with other skilful Phy licians being 
call'd, apply'd all manner of Remedys; Bliſters, Pur- 
gations, Cupping-Glailes, Fomentations, Uactions, 
Plaiſters, and ſtrengthening Medicines, but all 1n.vain. 
The reaſon whereof is thus given by the ſame Ferpel;- 
us : Becauſe, lays he, we were all far from the Knowledg 
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of the Truth; for in the third Month it mas firſt plainly 


diſcover d to us, that it was 4 certain Demon, who was 


the Author of all this Miſchief ; he manifeſting himſelf 


by Spetch, and by unuſual Words and Sentences, both in 
Greek and Latin, tho the Patient were altogether ignorant 
of the Greek Tongue, and by his revealing many ſecrets 
of thoſe wbo ſtood by, eſpecially of the Phyſicians, whom 
alſo he derided for tormenting the Patient in that manner 
with their fruſtraneous Remedys. Now upon all this, 
I ſay, that when Maniacal Perſons do not only diſcover 
Secrets, and declare Things paſt but future alſo; and 
beſides this, ſpeak in Languages, which they had ne- 
ver learnt, this puts it out of all Doubt and Queſtion, 
that they are not mere Madmen, but Demoniacks or 
Perſons polle(s?d by evil Spirits. Wherefore. to this 


purpoſe Fernelius concludes his Diſcourſe : Theſe Things 


ao I produce, tomake it manifeſt, that evil Dæmons or 


Devils do ſometimes enter into the very Bodys of Men, 


affliting and tormenting em after an unheard of manner, 
but that at other times, tho they do not enter into, and 
poſſeſs their whole Body, yet partly by exagitating, and diſ- 


turbing the profitable Humours thereof, partly by traducing 


the Noxious into the principal Parts, or elſe by obſtructing 
the Veins and other P aſſ ages with them, or diſordering the 
ſtrufture of the Members, they cauſe innumerable Diſeaſes *. 
There are many other unexceptionable Inſtances of 
this kind, recorded by F modern Writers, of Perſons 
either wholly Dæmoniacal and poſſeſs { by 
(this plainly appeariog from their dilcovering, Secrets 
and {peaking Languages, which they never learnt) or 


elſeotherwile ſo affected and | infeſted by them, as to 


have certain unuſual and 


— 


— 
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ſuch as cannot be reduc'd to proper Claſſes in the 
Catalogue of human Diſeaſes; which for brevity's ſake 


I omit. 
But upon the whole perhaps it may be ask'd, if 


the Exiſtence of Spirits and Dæmons be fo plainly e- 


vinc'd by matters of Fact, by the undoubted Appearan- 
ces and Operation of them in way of Witchcraft or 
Poſſeſſion, how then comes it to paſs, notwithſtandin 

all this, that ſo many do diſclaim and disbelieve 'em; 
Why firſt I fay in general, that one reaſon of it is the 
frequent Impoſture and Illuſion of the Romaniſts in 


their Exorciſms and pretended Miracles. A ſecond 


may be the too great Credulity of ſome, who attri- 
bute all that to the Agency of Spirits, and make 
every thing to be Witchcraft or Poſſeſſion, which they 
do not underſtand, and are not able to account for ; 
when the Whole notwithſtanding might be the mere 
Product of ordinary Cauſes, A third reaſon, particu- 


larly in reference to Witchcraft, may be, that perhaps 
thro the Ignorance of ſome Judges and Jurys, it may 


have come to pals, that ſome filly melancholy People 
have been condemn'd, either upon their own Con- 
feſſion, or other ſlender and inſufficient Proofs. And 


fourthly, ſome ſeem to be incredulous to all theſe 


things, becauſe we cannot explain the manner how 


they come to paſs, nor anſwer all their Querys about 


'em. But the Truth of theſe Premiſes being granted, 
will ic not be unreaſonable to argue thus from 'em, 
that becauſe there have been Cheats in the World, be- 


cauſe {ome have been too credulous to things of this 


nature, and particularly ſome, either thro their own 
Weakneſs or the Ignorance of others, have been con- 
demn'd and ſuffer'd Death for Witchcraft, when in- 
deed they were not guilty of it, and becauſe ſome 
Parti- 
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Particulars relating to the Modus of theſe things are not 
explicable by us; therefore all Men are Deceivers ot 
deceiv'd, and there is no reality in any of theſe mat- 
ters? As well might they argue as to other points, 
that becauſe many Hiſtorians, either out of Deſign or 
mere Credulity and Ignorance, have written fabulous 
Accounts of things, therefore none of *em are to be 
truſted, none axe authentick and true; that ſome have 
ſuffer'd as Criminals, who were not ſo, therefore there 
have been or are no Criminals at all ; and that all the 
Phænomena in Nature, the reaſons whereof we do 
not comprehend, are mere Figments and Deluſions. 
Yet theſe however we may find to be the grounds 
Men generally go upon againſt the Truth of Appa- 
ritions, Wizzards, and Demeniacks ; and thus childiſhly 
do they argue not only ia Company but Books, from 
ſome particular negative Premiſes to an univerſal nega- 
tive Inference; which is ſo weak and inconcluſive a 
way of reaſoning, that every unbiaſy'd impartial Judg 
cannot but think, that they rather wiſh, than are 
thorowly convinc'd of the Falſhood of theſe matters. 
It is obſervable, that? moft of the Saducean Order are 
ſtrongly prejudic'd, and reſolv'd beforehand to be Scep- 
ticks or downright Unbelievers in theſe Points; and 
therefore will they not examine and ſearch 'em with 
that Candor and Indifferency, which they ſhew in 
other caſes : and what can be the reaſon of this ſtrong 
Prepoſſeſſion, this obſtinate Doubting or Infidelity, 
but a ſecret Athciſm, or rather an Inclination to it, 
lurking at the bottom? They dread to own ſuch 
things as finite Spirits, leſt this ſhould-induce the Be- 
lief and Thought of an infinite Spirit or God ; whom 
tho many of the modern Saduces do perhaps in words 
| confeſs, yet is it remarkable of em again, that in 

Ooo 2 | their 
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their Works they deny him, and therefore make it 
their great Concern to baniſh him out of their Hearts, 
and not to have him in all their Thoughts. It mult be 
ſome ſuch Biaſs as this that ſeduces mens Judgments, 
and carrys'em to the wrong fide; which makes me, 
whenever I reflect upon the unſpeakable Danyer of, and 
the little ground they have for one and t'other, elpe— 


_ cially conſidering the oppoſite Evidenges; I ſay, this 


makes me, whenever I reflect upon it, almoſt apt to 
think, that more than this, the Devil himſelf, tho 
hid behind the Curtain, has no ſmall hand in the 


Concluſion, he ſecretly working in thoſe very Children 


of Diſobedience, who deny his Exiſtence, and thereby 
making 'em either knowingly Or unknowingly to be ſer- 
viceable to himſelf: and that becauſe now-a-days he 


may be ſuppos'd more effectually to compaſs his ma- 


licious Deſigns by concealing himſelf, as if there was 
no ſuch Being, than by appearing and openly acting; 


for thus without queſtion does he moſt ſucceſsfully 
draw Mankind into Miſchief and Perdition, even 


when they leaſt think of him, or ſuſpect his Con- 


cerument and Agency about em.. Indeed it muſt be 


own'd, that in times of groſs Ignorance, when Men 
had not the Knowledg of the true God, or at leaſt not 
of the means of drawing near to him and obtaining 


bis Favour, the Devil had then a fair opportunity of 


rivalling the Deity, of ſetting up himſelf for a God 


amongſt the People, and frightaing them into the 


Worſhipot him; and that becauſe leeing themſelves 


to be ſubject to his Power, and therefore in danger 


from his Diſpleaſure, yet they knew not where to take 


Sanctuary from it, as having no plain Dire ion or 
Rule for addreſſing themſelves to, and finding Refuge 
in the one great God. But now, ſince that Chriſt Jeſus 


was 
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was manifeſt in the Fleſh: to deſtroy the+Works of the 
Devil, and has brought Life aud Immortality es Light, 
and made the way to Salvation plain thro hi Goſpel: 
this curſed Fiend being accordingly ſenſible, that his 
former Wiles are hereby confounded, and his Hands 
extremely ſhorcen'd, does now betake himſelf to act 
another part, and is glad to diſplay his Artifice and 
Spite in a new and different method. He very well 
knows, that now, at leaſt whereſoever the Goſpel has 
reſcunded, the Rule of Life and Salvation is plain be- 
fore mens Eyes; and that therefore *(s but for 'em 
to attend to this Rule, and then they are in a ſure. 
way to Happineſs. But whereas this-Atiention is an 
Act of the Underſtanding, which the generality do 
much ſeldomer uſe than their Imagination and Senſes ; 
this Rule is too often diſregarded, and ſo becomes of 
no advantage to em; elpecially if when, they do 
chance tothink of it, yet they are unable, as too fre- 
quently Men are, to demonſtrate the ground on which 
it ſtands, that is, to prove the Divine Authority and 
Truth of the Scriptures, and, withal are ſway'd by 
their Luſts and Vices, by ill Examples, Cuſtoms, and 
the like, to disbelieve em, even becauſe they plainly 
declare againſt all Vngoalineſs,, and would. perſuade 
Men to live godly, righteonſly, and ſoberly in this pre- 
ſent World. The Cale, I ſay, being lo, what do 
men do in this unlucky Juncture, but yield: to theſe 
Temptations, and imprudently reject the Rule of. their 
Conduct? In the mean while the grand Enemy of 
Souls cunningly ſtems the Tide, and: oppettunely falls 
in with this Bent to Infidelity: but; thete what he 
mainly endeavours, is to confirm and ipcreale mens 
Prepoſſeſſion- againſt that Goſpel, which he knows 
contains the Words of eternal, LBS 3 ASEOOOYPB'y 
On Dad 
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what thro their own corrupt Nature, their Habits of 
Ungodlineſs, and laſtly the Reinforcement of both, 
with the inviſible Workings and Suggeſtions of the 
Devil, they are made yet more averſe to the Re- 
ſtraints of Chriſtianity, and would fain have it to be 
an Impoſture; and under that Stupidity and Numb- 
neſs of Spirit, which muſt needs follow their wretched 
Vaſſallage to Sin and Satay, as they are unable to 
uſe their Underſtanding to make enquirys into theſe 
matters, or to raiſe their Souls to any higher pitch 
than the Acts of Fancy and Senſation, they only 
want ſomething extraordinary to be objected to theſe 
latter, they only want the viſible Appearance of a 
Spirit or Devil, to convince 'em that there is a God, 
and that the Religion, which ſo ofcen mentions, and 
has very frequent References to 'em, is true. Where- 
upon the Devil now thinks it for his purpoſe to act 
unſeen, leſt by openly appearing, he ſhould ſtraight- 
way turn Perſons thus affected to the Rule which is 
before em; leſt when they have had their deſir'd 
Proof of his Exiſtence, they ſhould then begin to 
think of God and a future Judgment, and ſo to make 
their Calling and Election ſure. This, I ſay, may be 
argu'd in point of mere Reaſon, when we conſider the 
Danger men incur, the Weakneſs of the ground they 
go upon, the Evidence they oppole in denying Spi- 
rits, and withal the Intereſt the Devil may be thought 
ro propoſe to himſelf in their doing ſo, that he has 
a hand in ſo abſurd a Concluſion, And this being 
reaſonable in it ſelf to be ſuppos'd, makes me the 
rather credit this Fact related by Mamorius, con- 
cerning Gulielmus Linenſis a Popiſh Doctor, who con- 
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* Pet. Mamor o in Lib. de Lamiis. 


feſs'd 


1 

| 1 

fels?d Witchcraft, and died a Penitent for it, he pro- | g 
ducing out of his Pocket a written Covenant made 111 
with Satan, and owning that his Share of the Devil's 11i0 
Service was to preach and perſuade the People, that . 
Wizzards or Witches, and Ferlons ſuppos'd to be in [4110 
league with the Devil, were lilly deluded Melan- 1 
choliſts, and that therefore their Confeſſions were no by 
Proof againſt 'em. And for the reaſons aforeſaid it x 
is much to be ſuſpected, that the Devil now actuates 1 
not only the Tongues, but alſo the Pens of thoſe, Wi! 
who either deny his Exiſtence, or at leaft his Con- * 
cernment with Mankind. Thus to ſingle out one al 
or two of 'em, that have lately made moſt noiſe, as = 
having ſuch a Fund of natural Parts, Shew of Learn- 1 
ing, Plauſibility of Speech, Stock of Aſſurance and 4.40 
Vogue in the World, Cc. as were ſufficient to puz- Wl 
zle the Truth, at leaſt among the ignorant and un- 4! 
thinking ſort, and to amuſe thoſe who have never Wl! 
made Enquirys, but being prejudic'd by inward In- 1 


clination, deſire the Fal ſhood of theſe matters, and are 
well enough ſatisfy'd even with the very Title of a 
Book that denys and pretends to explode em: what 
elſe can be thought of a late Dutch Writer, but that 
he himſelf was infatuated by Satan, while among 
many other Impertinencys he tells us, that to believe 
a Devil, or at leaſt his Concernment with 48 here 
on Earth, is for us to be Ditheiſts, and with Manes 
to believe two Gods: * It i now look'd on, lays he, 
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* In Preface to firſt Book of De Betooverde Weereld, or the World Be- 
witch'd, by Balthaſar Bekker, S. T. D. and Preacher at Amſterdam. See 
this Book anſwer'd by Mr. Binet in Traite Hiſtorique des Dieux & des Demons 


du Dans, avec quelques Remarques Critiques ſur. le Syſteme de Mr. 
Bekker. 55 
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| 45 4 point of Godlineſs; for Men truly to fear Ged, 


| | and àt once to fear the Devil; and without thu doable 
| Fear a Man paſſes for an Atheiſt, or one who believes 
m0 God at all, becauſe forſooth he believes not two Gods, 
4 ene good and another evils but ſuch as do this, he adds, 
9 may in my opinion be juſtly tenm'd Ditheiſls, or Belie- 
t ders of two Goas, To this I add the mention of anc- 
= ther late plauſible, but very Joole Writer, of whom 
I ſhould not have taken any notice, but that fome 
Well-wiſhers to Atheiſm have ſaid, that he urg'd the 
ſtrongeſt Arguments they. had mer, with againtt Ap- 
paritions, Wircheraft, and the like; which therefore 
J ſhall juſt ſet in view, to expoſe the Weakseſs both 
of his 100 their Judgments, and cothis I need add but 
_ other Confutation. , . Tar 

He tells, us that to r ſuch things is 2 
och to deny the Omnipotence of God: as if becaule 
God allowed ſome derivative Power to the Creatures, 
therefore he himſelf could not ſtill be Almighty. 

2. That this Belief ſpeaks 4 want of Religion, Senſe, 
and Wiſdom: for which however he gives no reaſon ; 
and therefore I have the more reaſon to think, that 
he himſelf is wanting in theſe Characters : but as he 
is willing to have the Credit of 'em, tho really in 
conſiſtent with his other Principle, he is ſo bold as to 
deny that they conſiſt with the oppoſite Perſuaſion. : 

3. That none but Europeans can credit Storys of 
this nature: this, I ſay, is a mere ſtory of his; or 
were it not, yet would it be hard to account, how 
among theſe moſt reaſonable People of the World, | 
there ſhould be % univerſal a Fame and Fear of chat, 
which never was, is, nor can be. 

4. That the Devil muſt be ſupp3s'd to 80 good 
things cle Miſcreants, who entruſt themſelves to 
l him: 
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him: but in fact it is ſeen that he does not do good 


to nor enrich 'em, but ſuffers em 4d to be deſtitute 


and poor, nay and ſome of 'em to be hang'd and burnt. 
He miſtakes the Notion we have of the Devil ; we 
ſuppoſe him to be a Deceiver and a Liar, and that 


whatever he promiſes, yet it is not in his nature, 
beyond what may ſerve his own malicious Purpoſes, 


to be either juſt or kind. 


. That ir is incredible, tho he does not tell us 


why; that God ſhould inveſt the Devil with a power to 


ſeduce poor Mortals by falſe Promiſes, which he could 
not do without authorizing Lies. As to which I ſay, 


that the Devil by Nature, and in the Rank thar 
God made him, 1s ſuperior to Men; and what Ab- 


{urdiry is it for God to permit him to uſe, or ra- 


tber abuſe his Power ? which if he does by lying 
or deceiving, yet how is this any more chargeable 
upon God, than it can be affirm'd, that becauſe he 
made Men capable of ſianing, therefore whenever ey 
commit Sin, he himſelf is che Author of it? 

6. That for God to arm the Devil azainſt Mankind, 


would be repugnant #0 his Wiſdom.” I do not fay, that 


God puts any new Weapon into the Devil's hand, 


but may permit him in ſome meaſure to uſe chat 


Strength, which he firſt gave him, for the Tryal or 
Puniſhment of free Agents; and for him to ty this, 
does in no wiſe contraditt, but rather ſpeak his in- 
finite Wiſdom : but this Man, I find, would teach 
God a new way of governing his Creatures. 

7. That none but Fools and Bigotts do entertain the. 


Setra) of the Devil as an Article of Faith. In - 
deed I tell him that neither do I know of any ſuch .. 
Fools or Bigotts, and believe ay are only i in his ram- 


bling Fanc | 
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8. That becauſe the Fire. Eater at Paris, and other 
reputed Sorcerers have not been really lo, therefore 
there never have been any; and that becauſe Prieſts, 
for the ſake of Gain, have ſomeimes feien'd luch 
things, therefore none ate true. Whereas I {hould ra- 
ther have thcught on the other "end, that ſeeing 
hereby they cunningly endeavour'd to. fell in with 
the Facultys of Men, as they knew 'em to he eaſy to 
liſten to od allow of ſuch things, their very Im- 
poſtures, unleſs theſe Facultys be vain, do ſuppole 
the Reality of ſome ; juſt as men's coining 8 falſe 


Mony ſuppoſes there is ſome which paſſes for true. 


9. That it cannot be imagio'd that Men would 
give away their Souls for the Pleaſure of poiſoning 
Cattel, blaſting Corn with Storms and Hail, and the 
being enabl'd to do other the like miſc! iefs. He did 
not reflect on what we in fact experience, the great 
Corruption of human Nature, nor its mighty prone- 
neſs to Malice and Revenge; and that Men do only 
want what they often deſire, a Power to execute the 
Ruin of each other; and this ſome Wretches may ven- 
ture to purchaſe, at once upon other fair Promiſes, even 
with their own Souls: not that they or their infernal 
Maſter has fo often a power over mens Perſons, as they 
have to diſorder the Elements and Things of Nature, and 
1Qconverience their outward Eſtate. 


10. That the Devil has not 4 power to appear ry bly 
before our Eyes, & c. ſuch a Suppoſition being inconſiſtent 


with the Good neſs of God, who does not lay Snares for 


men, that are already apt to go aſtray. To which I ſay, 
that God himſelf does not lay them; but in his Wil- 


dom, as he rules Mankind according to their Nature, 
and in that they are endu'd with a liberty of acting, 
are capable of Vertue or Vice, and ſo rewardable for 


their 
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their good or evil Deeds, he may ſuffer Temptations 


cr Snares to be laid in their way, and that by a Power 


ſuperior to them; but ſtill, what by their own Light 


and Ability, what by the Helps of Grace, and God 
who ſtrengthens "em, they may be more than Conquerors, 
and it is (till their own fault, if they make a Wrong 
Choice. | l 2 


11. That whereas Stor ſignify'd originally and 


antieptly only good Genius or Angel, the Evangeliſls 
perverted the lenſe of it, by adding to it dae, which 


has ſince given occalion to a Suppoſit ion of real evil 
Spirits, and their Concernment with Men. But this; I 


Jay, is juſt as it the Holy Spirit, which guided their Pens 


and Expreſſion, were guilty of an Error, and wanted 


Inſtruction in Propriety of Speech from this impicus 


Pretender, 4 

12. That it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the Devil, a 
Sorcerer or Magician, transforms himſelf into a Maſtiff, 
4 Cat, or aWolf, &c. I know not what he means by 


transforming ; I do not underſtard that one of the 


| Subſtances aforeſaid is tranſmuted or turn'd into ano- 
ther; but I think it not abſurd to ſuppoſe, that either 


the Spirit of a Man or Woman, when ſeparated from 
its Body, as tis poflible it may be without immediate 


Death, may inſinuate it ſelf into and actuate various 
bodily Shapes; or elſe it may be ſaid that their real 


Perſons are in theſe Apperances cover'd with'a V etticle, 


which by a certain Diſpoſal of the Rays coming from 


ir, may deceive the Eyes by the fame Impreſſions that 
come from the true Sight of ſuch or ſuch things. 


13. He tells us, that in all the Countrys which he had 
been in, he never (aw or heard any thing ſuper natural, 


even tho he had fought and deſit'd it, as namely, by 


crolſing Quebec Church yard above a hundred times at mid- 


Pp p 2 night, 
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night, & c. In this there is no Argument; and withal 


it may be ſaid, that things of this nature do ſeldomeſt 


appear to thoſe, who only want this Demonſtration 


of a God and Religion, and are not convinc'd by Reaſon, 
by Moſes, the Prophets, nor the Goſpel. 


14. However upon theſe Preſumptions he ſwaggers 


and bids defiance to Apparitions and Spirits, becaule at 


the molt he ſuppoling *em to be no other than Shadow 
and Vapour, does not imagin they could hurt him; 
and accordingly hereupon he utters this notorious 


Falſhood, that i theſe caſes we never hear of the wouna- 
ing or killing of any body: I ſay this notorious Falſhood, 
for in many Inſtances there have been ſuch Effects from 


a Hand inviſible, or not otherwiſe viſible indeed, than 
by a Shadow or Vapour. 4 

15. He imputes mens Belief of theſe things to a 
Prejudice taken up from their Iafaney, without giving 
themſelves the trouble to enquire into the Poſſibility of 
their Exiſtence. But here I would ask him, does he pre- 


tend to prove the Impoſſibility of them? This I defy 


him or.any Man to do ; and on the contrary will 
undertake to prove the Pofibi/ity of them: and truly 
as Icannot ſuppoſe that Man, or a Compound of Body 
and Spirit, is the higheſt of the Creatures; but rather, 
as there are many Scales of ſeparate Bodys below him, 
ſo there may be alſo as many of ſeparate Spirits above 


him; and further, as I cannot deny that there actu— 


ally are ſuch Beings as finite Spirits: ſo neither can I 
think it more abſurd that they ſhould be concern'd 
either mediately or immediately with Beings that 


are below- 'em, than that we ſhould be concern'd 
with thoſe below s; nor alſo that in order to a 


Commerce with Bodys, they, as well as the rational 
Souls of Men, ſhould aſſume and be united to Bodys ; 


and 
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and ſo under various Forms make a vifible Appea- 
rance. But enough of this“ foreign Trifler, whom for 
the ſake of others I have thus long diſcours'd with, and 
heard the Subſtance of what he had to ſay. 

I come now to ſpeak a word with another here at 
home; who denies the Reality of Witches and Dæmo- 
nmiacks, telling us that to grant theſe is to aſcribe to 
the Devil a kind of Omnipotence ; as if becauſe he is 
thereby ſuppos'd to be able to do more than Men can 
do, therefore he can allo do whatever God himſelf can, 
that is to ſay, all things. And particularly in refe- 
rence to the former, namely Witches, he tells us, and 


takes much pains to prove that the Bodys of Women, 


ſuppos'd to be Witches, cannot be turn'd into Dogs, 
Cats, Hares, &c. and becauſe many Hiſtorys of Witch- 
craft are falſe, and the Witches have no Witneſſes to 


atteſt their making a viſible League with Satan, that 


therefore there is no ſuch thing. Toall which it may 
be anſwer'd : 1/. That to aſcribe to the Devil a power 
ſuperior to and ſometimes irreſiſtible by Men, but 


ſtill ſubject ro and governable by the Power of God, 


is in no wile to aſcribe Omnipotence to him. 235. 
That we, who hold the Reality of Witches, and that 
they. appear 1a the Shapes of various Animals, do not 


therefore ſuppoſe, that the Subſtance of their Bodys. 


is converted or tranſubſtantiated into that of thoſe: 


Animals, but either, as. I have before remark'd, that 


there is a Deception of our Sight, thro a preternatural 
Change of the Medium, or ſudden Indiſpoſition of the 
viſive Organ; or elſe that the Spirit or Soul of the 
Witch leaves its own Body, and really inſinuates it 
felf 1oto that of another living Creature, and fo be- 
comes an afiſting Form to the Body of a Dog, a Cat, 
F The Baron Lahontan in New Hage,, Nc. Vol. 2. P. 256, 259, Ce. 

| or 
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478 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
or the like: and this the moſt accurate Philoſophers do 
ſuppoſe not impoſſible to be done, without immediate 
Death to the reſpective Body, which is for a while 
deſerted by its informing Soul; provided only that 
the vital Spirits, which make the Body a fit Recep. 
racle for it, be well preferv'd by Ointments or the 
like, which ſerve to cover and cloſe the Pores, till 
the Return of its Gueſt. Or laſtly I confeſs that I know 
not how, thro the Power of the Devil, Men and Wo— 
men may be enabl'd to do ſtrange things in various 
Shapes; and withal I tell my Opponent, that when 
matters of Fact do plainly prove that this or that 
thing z, it is not the leaſt Argument againſt its Ex- 
iſtence, that we do not know or cannot explain how it 
# : for if ſo, I make no queſtion, but that I could 
bring in parallel Quzerys and Doubts to diſprove the 
Reality of every thing, either above or in . 
and of whatever is objected to our Senſes. 3ly. I 
ſay, that tho many Storys, as I have own'd, are fal, 
yet does it not thence follow that none are true; and 
I would urge my Antagoniſt here to prove the uni- 
verſal Negative, which no Man yet has, or I think 
can do. 4h. I ſay, that methinks the Confeſſion of 
Witches themſelves may be thought more valid in 
this caſe, eſpecially ſeeing it is with the Loſs of their 
own Lives, when it is probable, that their deceitful 
Maſter leaves et, and eſpecially more valid than Mr. 
Webſter's bare Doubts and Suſpicions, without the leaſt 
Proof of the contrary. In ſhort then I ſay of his 
whole * Writing with a very Learned 1 Man, that it 
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* Webſter's Diſplaying of ſuppos'd Witchcraft. | 
f B/. More in Poſtſcript to a Letter prefix d to Mr. Glanvil s Coſi 1 
about Witchcraft , both which may be profitably read upon this Subject. 
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is a weak impertinent Piece. However I do not much won- 
der that a *® late infamous Writer complements this Man 
with the Title of Learned ; he being at much an equal 
pitch of Learning, and of the like Atheiſtical Inclination 
with himlelf; for the diſplaying whereof in their 
ſeveral ways, they had indeed both of 'em ſuch a 
ſmattering in Philoſophy, made ſuch an Appearance 
of Learning in their Pomp of Quotations, and us'd 
ſuch a tolerable way of Expreſſion, as upon the Sup- 
poſition that men are here in a ſtate of Trial, Theiſts 
may conceive to be permitted by God ; this being 
enough to give ſome ſpecious colour to Falſhood, and 
to obſcure and caſt a miſt upon the Light of Truth, 
at leaſt in the Minds of the Ignorant and the Preju- 
dic'd, who are either unable or unwilling to diſpel oy 
keep it off, In ſhort, theſe two Perſons are fo near 
the ſame ſize of Underſtanding, eſpecially in matters 
of Pneumatology, that in truth I compai'd 'em in my 
Mind, after having read Mr. Webſter, before I got 


ſo far in Second Thoughts, as to the aforeſaid Cha- 


rafter. I hope, as their Calling requir'd, they have 
better Skill in Phy/rology or the Science of natural Bodys, 
than in matters relating to Spirits; and indeed I will 
not deny it to be probable, that they may both of em 
excel in the former, as well becauſe I find that when 
they occaſionally tend that way, they commonly ſeem 


to reaſon well enough, as alſo becauſe I am apt to be- 


lieve, that they have ſo much dwelt and por'd upon the 
Subject of Bodys, ut non receſſerint ab Arte ſua , being 
chiefly employ'd about things material, however they 
might make ſome little Efforts upward, yet could 
they not raiſe their Thoughts fo high, as to conceive 
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* Author of Second Thoughts concerning human Soul, p. 80. 
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and reaſon juſtly of things immaterial. Now having 
here mention'd the Author of Second Thoughts, 1 might 
hence take occaſion in oppoſition to him, and at once 
to confirm what I have before argu'd for, namely, 
the real Exiſtence of finite Spirits; and withal becauſe 
to aſſert the Soul's Mortality, is not unjuſtly thought 
* by ſome to oppoſe my main Drift, and accordingly 
T Athciſts do ſometimes lay hold of this Topick to 
diſprove the Exiſtence of a God. I ſay, becauſe of 
all this, I might here take an opportunity to prove 
raat the human Soul is purely ſpiritual and therefore 
immortal: but conſidering what has been, and will be 
hereafter occaſionally offer'd to that purpoſe in this 
Treatiſe, and alſo what || many others have wri ten of 
it, particularly thoſe who have lately reply'd to Second 
I honghts, I ſhall, at leaſt for the preſent, wave this 
Undertaking. Only I'tell this Man, that I would 

not have him, as he ſcems to do, both in Second 
Thoughts and Grand Eſſay, aſſume to bimſelt the Ho- 
nor of undeceiving Mankind, and of diſcovering hid- 
den Truths; becauſe not to mention how far he io from 
advancing Truths, he cannot ſay, that much of what 
he offers directly to his' purpoſe was diſcover?d by 
him; for excepting what is here and there glean'd 
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* Hzc tria ita ſunt connexa & conjuncta Exiſtimatione ac Perſuaſione, 
divelli ac diſſociari ut nullo modo nec poſſint nec fas ſit; Dei Religio, Dei 
Providentia, Animæ noſtræ Immortalitas. Lud. Viv. de Verit, Fid. in Operib. 
ol. 333. | 
a + 15 Merſennus s Quzſtiones celeberrimæ in Geneſim; where ſee this con- 
futed, and the contrary provid from Col. 365 to 380. and at Col. 391, c. 

See alſo the Spirituality, and conſequently Immortality of the Soul prov'd con- 
jointly with the Being of a God, in Abbadie's De la Verit. de la Rel. Chret. 
prem. Part. p. 50, Cc. And in Bently's Second Lecture. 1 

Templer in Idea Theolog. Leviath. from p. 2970 313. Dr. More of 

the Immortality of the Soul, &c. | | 
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from antient and modern Epicureans, I have ſeen what 
he drives at, namely, a Proof of the Materiality and 
Mortality of human Soul, as pertinently attempted in 
a* 12% of 130 Pages, publiſh'd above 50 Years ago; 
which, I am apt to gueſs not only from ſome mat- 
ters but words, that this Writer had ſeen, tho he is 
nor, I think, ſo candid, as to name it, but propoſes 
the Whole as his own Second Thoughts. - 
But again, I might evince the Exiſtence of Spirits, 
or at leaſt of Beings ſuperior to Men, from ſuch Effects, 
as tho they do not require an infinite Power to work 
them, nor are in that ſenſe ſupernatural, yet do ex- 
ceed the utmolt haman Power; and thele we term 
Prodigys or Wonders, as being extraordinary to , and 
proving the Exiſtence of ſomething above us. Now 


that ſuch things may be, and have been done, by Devils 


and deceiving Perſons actuated by them, is not only 
atteſted by the Holy Scriptures, but frequently allo 
by Profane Hiſtorys : as what, for inſtance, Apuleins 


terms Miraculum Cots, the Miracle of the Whetſtone, 
done by Actius Nevins, when at his Command it was, 


divided into two with a Razor. The crediting of 


which, and many the like Facts univerſally among the 


Pagans, does at once make it probable, that they were 
naturally inclin'd ro believe ſuch things; which is 


another Argument, that there really may be and have 
been ſuch: for otherwiſe *twould be hard co account 
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* Man wholly mortal, or a Treatiſe, wherein tis prov'd both Theologi- 
cally and Philoſophically, that as whole Man finned, ſo whole Man died; 
contrary to that common Diſtinction of Soul and Body; and that the pre- 
ſent going of the Soul into Heaven or Hell is a mere Fiction; and that at the 
Reſurrection is the beginning of our Immortality; and then actual Condem- 
nation and Salvation, and not before: with Doubts and Objections anſwer d 
and reſoly'd both by Scripture and Reaſon, e. By R. O. Ed. 2d. Lond. 
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482 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
| for this general Inclination to credit em. va 
l And once more, the like might be prov'd from the 
Prediction and Forcknowledg of future Events, which 
tho they did not ſuppoſe an infinite Underſtanding, 
yet to Men were naturally untoreknowable, and do 
therefore demonſtrate, that there is ſome more perfect 
Underſtanding. or Knowledg in the world than that of 
Men: this Maxim, in the Judgment of the Pagan 
Theiſts, being unqueſtionably true, Si Divinatio ef, 
Dit ſunt ; if there be Divination or Preſenſion of future 
Events, undiſcoverable by Men, then are there Gods: 
which in their Language was no more than to lay, 
Beings ſuperior to Men, created Spirits, whether An- 
gels or Dzmons. Which being ſuppos'd not only to 
have clearer Underſtandings than Men, and a greater 
Inſight into Nature, but alſo by reaſon of their Agi- 
lity and Inviſibility, Opportunity of knowing things 
remotely diſtant, and of being privy to men's ſecret 
Machinations and Conſultations; it is eaſily conceiva- 
ble, that many future Events nigh at hand, which 
cannot be foreknown by Men, may be probably at 
leaſt foreſeen by them; and: that without any mira- 
culous Divine Revelation, foraſmuch as the Cauſes of 
theſe things were actually in being. And accordingly, 
that there have been ſuch Predictions as theſe, even 
* Democritus, tho otherwiſe an Atheiſt, ingenuouſly 
own'd. The reaſon whereof was, ſays F Dr. Cudworth, 
| becauſe he ſuppos'd certain Underſtanding Beings 
ſuperior to Men, call'd by him Idols, which having a 
larger Comprehenſion of things, and other Advan- 
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* Plurimis locis, gravis Auctor Democritus, Præſenſionem rerum futu- 
tarum comprobat. Cx. de Divh T7. | 
+ True Intel. Syſt. Pp. 710. 
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tages of Knowledg, could therefore foretel many fu- 
ture Events, which Men were ignorant of. But ber 
cauſe this Acknowledgment does not come quite up to 
what I drive at, that is, to prove the Exiſtence of 
created Spirits, according to the true Notion of em, 
we may further obſerve what Cicero ſays of this in 


the name of all the Heathen World. Firſt, he tells 


us, „that this is an old Opinion, deriv'd down all 
* along from the Heroick Times or the Mythical Age; 
« and not only entertaind among the Romans, but alſo 
*« confirm'd by the Conſent of all Nations, * that 
there is ſuch a thing as Divination; and Preſenſion 


or Foreknowledg ot future Events. Secondly, from. 


this he rightly. concludes elſewhere in the Perſon of 
Balbus, © | that tho Epicurus deride nothing more 
* than the Prediction of future things, yet does this 
e ſeem to me to be a great Confirmation of the Provi- 
« dence of the Gods, that is, as I have ſaid, of under- 
e ſtanding Beings ſuperior to Men, over human Af- 
„fairs. And that the Augurs themſelves were ſome» 
times not unaſſiſted by certain officious Genii or Spirits, 
is plain from that of Actius Nevim, as the Circum- 
ſtances thereof are related by Hiſtorians. When Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, having a mind to try what there was in 


yy. 


the Skill of Augury, told Nævius, that he thought of 


* ſomething, and would' know of him whether it 
could be done or no: Nævius having perſorm'd his 


* augurating Ceremonys, reply'd, that the thing 


| 9 
„ might be done. Whereupon Priſtus declar'd what 
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+ Verſari quandam inter homines Divinationem, quam Graci He 
appellant, id eſt, Præſeuſionem & Scientiam rerum futurarum. Cic. de 
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484 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
bis Thought was, namely that a Whetſtone might 
de cut in two with a Razor. Nævius will'd them to 
«& make trial: wherefore a Whetſtone being brought 
« immediately into the Court, it was in the fight 
ce of the King and all the People divided with a Razor. 
Likewiſe there are fome Inſtances of Events remotely 
diſtant, and not knowable by men, that have been 
foretold under Paganiſm: ſuch was that intimated 
by Cicero in his Book of Divination, where he declares 
the Doctrine of Diodorus concerning Neceſſity and Con- 
tingency, that it was not neceſſary Cypſelus the Tyrant 
fhould reign at Corinth, tho that were a thing foretold 
by Apollo's Oracle a thouſand Tears before. And again, 
this recorded by Varro, of Vectius Valens an Augur in 
the time of Romulus, who when Rome was a buildin 
from the flying of twelve Vulturs, preſag'd that the 
Continuance of that City would be for twelve hun- 
dred Years : which ſeems to have been accordingly 
fulfill'd in the Year of our Lord four hundred fifty 
and five, immediately after the Death of the third 
Valentinian ( whom ſome make to be the laſt real 
Emperor of the Weſt or Rome) when Genſericus the 
Vandal took the City the ſecond time, and fir'd it. 
But to omit theſe latter kinds of Argumentation for 
the real Exiſtence of finite Spirits, and thence of a 
God, this being already ſufficiently prov'd, I paſs on 
from the Phznomenon of Apparitions, &c.. to that 
other extraordinary one of real Miracles, which alſo 
demonſtrates the Being of a God, theſe being in effect 
the Productions of Something out of Nothing (and 
therefore ſuppoſing an infinite Power) either as to the 
thing it ſelf, or the manner of doing it: as to the 
thing it ſelf, when it cannot be effected by any ordi- 
nary or ſecond Caule ; as the Reſurrection of the 


Dead, 


r . oo 32 


Dead, the Reunion of the Soul and Body, the reſtoring 


of the Springs and Mechaniſm of Motion after a total 


Separation; or as to the manner of doing it, when 
the thing indeed lies within the power of ſecond Cau- 
es, yet is brought about without the aſſiſtance of any 
of them, as the curing of Diſeaſes by a word's ſpeaking 
and touching the Hem of a Garment, &c*, Now that 
Facts of this nature have come to paſs in the Perſons or 
upon the account of Apollonius Tyanæus, and the Roman 
Emperors Veſpaſian and Adrian, &c. is witnels'd by Hea- 
then + Writers; and the like appears from a Greet Table 
hung up in the Temple of Aſculapia at Rome, where 
among other things this is recorded: that a blind 
© Man being commanded by the Oracle to kneel be- 
© fore the Altar, and then pa ſſing from the right fide 
& thereof to the left, ro lay five Fingers upon the 
Altar, and afterwards lift ing up his Hand, to touch 
0 
0 


he recover'd his Sight, the People all applauding, 


that great Miracles were done under the Emperor 


©« Antoninus, &c. But becauſe there is good reaſon 
to ſuſpect the Truth of ſuch Facts, as are pretended. 


to come up to the Notion of true and real Miracles, 


under Paganiſm, and eſpecially ſuch as are ſaid to have 


been done by Apollonius, in oppolition to that very 
Faith, which was uſher'd in and recommended by un- 


queſtionable Miracles ; albeit indeed in the beginnings 
of Chriſtianity, the Devil to counterplot the Deſign 


'of it, and fo to keep up his uſurped Tyranny in the 
Pagan World, did work great Signs and Wonders (not 
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his Eyes therewith ; all this being done accordingly, 
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true Miracles) by the Inſtrumentality of the aforeſaid 
Archimago © becauſe of this, I fay, I ſhall not rely 
upon the Pagan Miracles for proving the Exiſtence 
and Agency of a God, nor ſhall in this Argument 
make any other advantage of em, than that where 
true Miracles are done, it 1s agreeable ro the common 
ſenſe of Mankind to 2 8 5 that the Perſon who 
does em is attended by a Divine Power. This there. 
fore we may take to be ſufficiently evidenc'd by the 
unqueſtionable Accounts we have of ſuch Miracles as 
theſe, both more in number, and of a far higher nature 
than thoſe which are reported to have been done under 
Paganiſm ; as namely thoſe of Moſes, and eſpecially 
of our Saviour Chriſt and his Apoſtles: I ſay, the un- 
queſtionable Account we have of theſe, that they were 
really done; * which is moſt evident from the Sine 
“ cerity of the primitive Believers, who were Eye- 
« witneſſes of theſe Miracles, and the Recorders of 
« em; and who laid down their Lives, not only to 
e give Sanction to the Doctrine of Jeſus, but to atteſt 
4 the Truth of his Miracles, by which it was con- 
« firm'd. The Relations of theſe Perſons muſt be 
« aſſuredly true, ſince they could propoſe no other In- 
© tereſt to themſelves, but the Propagation of the 
* Truth. All other ſiniſter Aims were diſappointed 
by their Deaths, and their Reward was only to be 
'© hop'd for in that glorious future State, of which 
they diſcours'd ſo much. Add to this, that the firſt 
« Profeſſors of Chriſtianity always appeal'd to Mira- 
« cles, and challeng'd the Heatheus to bring their fan- 
* cy'd Deitys, aſſuring em, that they ſhould be all 
e miraculouſly ſtruck dumb by the God of the Chriſ- 
tians ; otherwiſe they offer'd themſelves to death, as 
Enemys of the eſtabliſh'd Religion of the Country. 
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The greateſt Oppoſers of Chriſtianity could not deny 
& ſo evident a matter, as the Miracles wrought by 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Even Lucian, that great 
« Ridiculer of: Religion, freely owns it: for he, as 
« * one obſerves, whom he blaſphemouſly ſtiles in his 
+ Ariſton, Tov &x Tis Hadi rmpgv, is undoubted- 
* ly our Saviour; this Jewiſh Sophiſter, he tells us, 
« caſt out Devils, heal'd the Sick, rais'd the Dead. 
But here perhaps it may be ask'd, why are there no 
Miracles done now-adays, to demonſtrate the Being 
and Power of God? As to which I ſay, that theſe. are 
ſo plainly to be ſeen by the things which he has made, 
that God has never thought fic direFly to prove em 
by Miracles, albeit in the Conſequence they: have been ſo 
prov'd: as when he was pleas'd to ſtamp a newly reveal'd 
Doctrine with his Seal of Approbation, and ſo to make 
it paſs current inthe world ; which he abundantly did 
| heretofore, in order to propagate the Goſpel. But when 
it was hereby ſufficiently evidenc'd, that Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles were ſent from God, and acted by a Divine 
Commiſſion, as there was no further occaſion for this 
extraordinary way of working, ſo may we ſuppoſe it 
after that to have ceas'd. And thoſe who ſay it has 
not, but to make way for their own Innovations 
and Hereſys, pretend a Succeſſion of new Mira- 
cles, have, methinks, among ſuch as are not wil 
ling*or able to examine the reaſons of theſe things, 
not a little diſcredited the old ones. Becauſe when 
finding theſe pretended modern Miracles to be but 


mere Cheats, they are apt to ſuſpe& that all the 


| former were ſuch. But in anſwer to this, and at 
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* See: more of this Argument, that is, the Being of a God, provid from 
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once to reinforce my main Argument, I ſay in 


ſhort, that to deny and disbelieve all Miracles, is ei- 
ther to deny all Certainty of Senſe, which would be 


indeed to make Senſation it ſelf miraculows ; or elſe 


monſtrouſly and unreaſonably to derogate from human 
Teſtimonys and Hiſtorys. Certainly the Jews would 
never have ſo ſtiffly and obftinately adher'd to the 
Ceremonial Law of Moſes, had they not all along be- 
liev'd it to have been unqueſtionably confirm'd by 
Miracles; and indeed that the Gemtziles ſhould at firſt 
have entertain'd the Faith of Chriſt without Miracles, 
would it ſelf have been the greateſt of Miracles *. 
But moreover, as the Being of God is evinc'd from 


the Doing of things extraordinary and ſupernatural, 
that is, not only exceeding the Power of Men, but 
of all other finite Agents: ſo likewiſe is the ſame to 


be infer'd from Predictions and Prophecys, or the fore- 
telling of ſuch future Events, as were not _ un- 
foreknowable by Men, but likewiſe all other Beings 
whatever leſs than infinite. To this purpoſe we 


might perhaps inſtance in the Sybilline Prophecys, - which, 


if real, muſt needs have had ſome higher Original, 
than the natural preſaging Faculty of Dzmons ; and 


for ought we know, ſays + Dr. Cudworth, the Sybils 


might be as well aſſiſted ſapernaturaly to predict our 


Saviour Chriſt amongſt the Pagans in the Weſt, as Ba- 


laam was in the Eaſt. But not to depend on the Cer- 
tainty of this, here the Holy Scripture triumpheth 


— 
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Miracles, as namely the Raiſing of the Dead, Healing of Diſeaſes, &c. and 


the ObjeFions of Atheiſtick Perſons anſwer d, in Merſermus's Quæſtiones celc- 
berrimæ in Geneſim, Cc. from Col. 542 to Col. 6 54. | 


7 Int. Syſt. p. 713. 
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over 
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over Paganiſm, over all its Oracles and Divinations, 
there being contain'd in it fo many unqueſt ionable Pre. 
dictions of Events to follow after, and ſuch as can be 
imputed to nothing but the ſupernatural Knowledg 
and Omniſcience of God Almighty, as being alſo fu- 
ture contingent things, and not depending on neceſ- 
ſary but free Agents. As for example, thoſe concera- 
ing the Meſſiah or our Saviour Chriſt, deliver'd by 
Jacob, Moſes, David, Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, and 
moſt of the Prophets; foretelling ſundry particular 


Circumſtances of his Coming, and that grand Event 
which follow?d after, of the Gentiles or Pagans ſo 


general Reception and Entertainment of Chriltianity, 
that is, the Belief of the Miah promis'd to the Jews, 
rogether with the ſhaking off of their Gods and Idols. 
Amongſt which Scripture-Prophecys concerning our 


Saviour Chriſt, we mult reckon for one, and that none 


of the leaſt conliderable neither, that of Daniel's 
Weeks, or of 490 Years, to commence from the going 
forth of the Word or the Decree made by Artaxerxes 
the Son of Xerxes, in the ſeventh Year of his Reign, 
for the Return of the People of 1/rael, of the Prieſts 


and Levites to Jeruſalem ; and to terminate in the 


Death of the Meſſiah, and the Preaching of the Goſpel 
tothe Jews only. Now that theſe Prophecys concern- 
ing our Saviour Chriſt, could have no other Original, 
than the immediate ſupernatural Revelation of God 


Almighty, is evident from the thing it ſelf, ic being 


ſuch as depended on no natural Cauſes, much lefs upon 
choſe Conſtellations of the Aſtrological Atheiſts, but 


only upon his own ſecret Will and Counſel *, But 


ah 
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* See Dan. 9. and an excellent Illuſtration of his Prophecy of the Meſſiah, ir 
Derodon's Tra# de Exiſtentia Dei, p. 34, Oc. | 
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beſides theſe Prophecys concerning our Saviour Chriſt, 
there are others alſo contain'd in the Scripture, con- 
cerning, the Fates and Succeſſions of the chief King- 
doms, Empires, and-Politys of the World; as of the 
Riſe of the Perſian Monarchy, of its Fall and Conqueſt 

by the Macedonian Alexander ; of the quadripartite Di- 
viſion of this Greekiſh Empire after Alexander's Death; 
of the Succe ſſien of the Seleucidæ and Lagide ; a Pro- 
phetick Hiſtory ſo agreeavle with the Events, that it 
was pretended by Porphyrizs to have been written after 
them; and laſtly of the Riſe and Continuance of the 
Roman Empire, For.notwithitanding the Endeavours 
of {ome to pervert all thoſe Scripture-Prophecys, 
which extend to the preſent times, it is clearly de- 
monſtrable that this was Daniels fourth ten-horn'd 
Beaſt, or the Legs and Toes of Nebachadnezzar's Statue, 
that fourth Empire, as ſtrong as Iron, which came at 
leygth to be broken or divided into ten, or many Prin- 
cipalitys, call'd in the Prophetick Language, and ac- 
cording to the Eichon, Horns. Among which was to 
ſtart up another Horn with Eyes, ſpeaking great Words 
againſt the Moſt High, and making War with the Saints, 
and prevailing againſt 'em for a Time, Times, and half 
a Time. Which Prophecy of Daniel's is the Ground- 
work of St. Jobn's Apocalypſe, it being there further in- 
ſiſted on, ſill'd up, and enlarg'd with the Addition of 
ſeveral Particulars; ſo that both Daniel and John have 
each of em, from their reſpective Ages, ſet down a 
Prophetick Calendar of Times in a continu'd Series, the 
former more compendiouſly and generally, the latter 


more copiouſly and particularly, to the very End of the 
World k. „ . Thus 


— 


* See Dan. 2. and again this particular Prophecy excellently Hluftrated in 


Derodon de Exiſtentià Lei. In which Treatiſe ths whole Argument for God's 
| | : : | Exiſtence 
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Thus. we plainly. ſee that the Scripture-Prophecys 
evince a Deity ; neither can theſe poſſibly be imputed 
by Atheiſts, as other things have been, to mens Fear 
and Fancy only, nor yet to the Fiction of Politicians. 
Nor do they only evince a Deity, but confirm Chriſ- 
tianity alſo, partly as predicted by them in its ſeveral 


Circumſtances, a grand one whereof was the Gentiles 


Reception of it; and partly as it ſelf predicting future 
Events: this Spirit of Prophecy being the Teftimony 
of Feſw. Both which Scripture-Prophecys, of Chrilt 
in the Old Teſtament, and from him in the New, are 
of equal, if not greater Force to us 1n this preſent 
Age, for the Confirmation of our Faith, than even the 
Miracles recorded in the Scripture, we having now 
certain Knowledg our ſelves of many of thoſe Events, 
and being no way able to ſuſpect, but that the Pro- 
phecys were written long before. Upon the whole I 
then ſay, that all the aforeſaid Phenomena extraordinary, 


of Apparitions, Witchcraft, Poſſeſſions, Miracles, and 


| Prophecys, do evince that Spitits, Angels, or Dzmone, 
tho inviſible to us, yet are no Faxcys, but real and 


ſubſtantial Inhabitants of the World: which does in the 


conſequence make way for the Belief of a God; and 


indeed ſome of 'em, as the higher kind of Miracles 


and Predictions, do immediately enforce this Belief: I 


mean, of a Being ſuperior to Nature, which therefore 


can check and control it, and which comprehending 
the Whole, foreknows the moſt remotely diſtant and 
contingent Events. 


9 —ͤ 


Exiſtence from Prophecy is admirably urg d, he introducing it thus: Datur verbum 
Dei, ergo datur Deus; which Antecedent he proves from the Inſtance of Pro- 
phecy, or the Foretelling of ſuch future contingent things, as could not have fallen 
_ any created Underſtanding. Aljo upon the Whole ſee Still. Orig. Sacra, 
2. c. 5, 6. tle n 
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But after all rhat has been ſaid touching the Idea of 
God, and other reaſons for his Exiſtence, I grant, ſome 
antient Theiſts themſelves, as“ Alexander Aphrodiſius, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, & c. have affirm'd, that there 
could be no Demonſtration of a God. But let not the 
Atheiſt thiok to take an advantage from theſe words. 
of theirs; foraſmuch as they only meant by it, that 
the Exiſtence of a God could not be demonſtrated 2 
priori, himſelf being the fir/? Cauſe of all things; which, 
I grant, is true. Nevertheleſs it does not thence fol- 
tow, that there can be no Certainty at all had of the 
Exiſtence of a God, but only a conjeQuural Probability; 
no Kyowledg, but Faith and Opinion only. For we may 
have a certain Knowledg of things, the $57: whereof 
cannot be demonſtrated 4 priori, or from antecedent. 
neceſſary Cauſes : as for example, that there was ſome- 
thing eternal of it ſelf and without beginning, is not 
at all demonſtrable by any antecedent Cauſe, it being 
contradictious to ſuch a thing to have a Cauſe. How. 
ever upon ſuppoſition only that Something does exiſt, 
which no man can poſſibly make any doubt of, we may 
not only have an Opinion, but alſo certain Know ledg, 
from the neceſſity of irrefragable Reaſon, that there 
was never Nothing, but ſome thing or other did always 
exiſt from Eternity and without beginning. In like 
manner, tho the Exiſtence of a God or perfect Being 
cannot be demonſtrated à priori, yet may we notwith- 
ſtanding from our very ſelves, whoſe Exiſtence we 
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cannot doubt of, and from what is contain'd in our l 
own Minds, or otherwiſe conſequent from him, by un- | 
deniable Principles of Reaſon, neceſſarily infer his Ex- 
iſtence. And whenſoever any thing is thus neceſſa- | 
rily infer'd from what is undeniable and indubitable, 
this is a Demonſtration, tho not of the in, yet of the | 

| 


n of it: that the thiog s, tho not why it ; and 
many of the Geometrical Demonſtrations are no other. 
Again, a late eminent Philoſopher hath aſſerted, that 1 
there is no poſſible Certainty to be had of any thing, | 
before we be certain of the Exiſtence of a God eſſen- | 
tially Good; becauſe we can never otherwiſe free our | 
Minds from the Importunity of that Suſpicion, which 
with irreſiſtible Force may aſſault them, that our ſelves 
might poſhbly be ſo made, either by Chance or Fate, 
or by the Pleaſure of ſome evil Dæmon, or at leaſt of 
an arbitrary Deity, as that we ſhould be deceiv'd in all 
our molt clear and evident Perceptions; and therefore in 
Geometrical Theorems themſelves, and even in our 
common Notions. As to which I ſay, that tho there 
be indeed a plauſibility of Piety in this Doctrine, as 
making the Knowledg of a God' eſſentially good, ſo 
neceſſary a Precognitum to all other. Science, that there 
can be no Certainty of Truth at all without it ; yer 
does this very Suppoſit ion, that our underſtanding 
Facultys might poſſibly be ſo made, as to deceive us in 
all our cleareſt Perceptions, whereſoever it is admitted, 
render it utterly impoſſible ever to arrive to any Cer- 
tainty concerning the Exiſtence of a God eſſentially 
good, and who therefore cannot deceive : whilſt this 
Exiſtence of a God is in the mean time it ſelf no 
otherwiſe prov'd, than by our underſtanding Facultys. 
Which is at once to prove the Truth of God's. Ex- 
iſtence from our Facultys of Reaſon. and Underſtanding, 
and; 
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and again to prove the Truth of thoſe Facultys from 
the Exiſtence of a God eſſentially good; and this, I fay, 
is plainly to move round in a Circle, and to prove no- 
thing at all; a groſs Overſight, of which the foremen- 
tion'd Philolopher ſeems plainly guilty. Wherefore 
according to this Hypotheſis we are of neceſlity con- 
demn'd to eternal Scepticiſm, both concerning the Ex- 
iſtence of a God, when after all our Arguments for it, 
we muſt at length gratify the Atheiſts with this Con- 
feſſion in the concluſion, that it is poſſible notwith- 
itanding, there may be none; and at once concerning 
all other things, the Certainty whereot is ſuppos'd to 
depend upon the Certainty of the Exiſtence of. ſuch 
a God as cannot deceive. So that if we will pretend 
to any Certainty at all concerning the Exiſtence of 4 
God, we muſt of neceſſity explode this new Sceptical 
Hypotheſis, of the Poſſibility of our Underſtanding's be- 
ing ſo made, as to deceive us in all our cleareſt Percep- 
tions, by means whereof we can be certain of the 
Truth of nothing; and uſe our utmoſt Endeavours to 
remove the ſame. ie 5 [et 
In the firſt place then we affirm, that no Power how 
great ſoever, and therefore not Omnipotence it elf, can 
make any thing to be indifferently either true or falſe; 
this being plainly to take away the nature of Trauth 
and Falſhood, or to make them nothing but Words with- 
out any ſignification. Truth is not Factitious, not a 
thing which can be arbitrarily ade, but which x. 
The Divine Will and Omnipotence it ſelf, now ſuppos'd 
by us, has no Imperium upon the. Divine Under ſtanding; 
for if God underitood only by Wil, he would not under- 

ſtand at all. | | Us 
In the next place we add, that tho the Truth of 
ſingular contingent Propoſitions depends upon the things 
T 1 exiſting 
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exiſting without, as the Meaſure and Archetype there- 
of.; yet as to the univerſal and abſtract Theorems of 
Science, the Terms whereof are thoſe reaſons of things 
which exiſt no where, but only in the Mind it (elf, 
whoſe Noemata and Ideas they are, the Meaſure and 
Rule of Truth concerning them can be no foreign or 
extraneous thing without the Mind, but mult be native 
and domeſtick to it, or contain'd within the Mind it 
{elf, and therefore no other but its diſtinct and clear 
Perception. In thele intelligible Ideas of the Mind, 
whatſoever is clearly perceiv's to be, is; or which is all 
one, # true. Every aiftini} and clear Perception is an 
Entity or Truth; as that which is repugoant to Con- 
ception is a Nom entity or Falſhood. Nay the very Eſ- 
ſence of Truth here, is this clear Perceptibility and In- 
zelligibility, and therefore can there not be any clear or 
diftin& Perception of Falſhood ; as muſt be acknow- 


ledg'd by all thoſe, who tho granting falſe Opinions, 


yet agree in this, that there can be no falle Kynowlede. 
For the Knowledg of theſe univerſal abſiratt Truths 15 
nothing but the clear and diſtin Perception of the 
ſeveral Ideas of the Mind, and their neceſſary Rela- 


tions to one another. Wherefore to ſay that there 


can be no falſe Knowledg, is all one as to ſay, that there 


can be no clear and diſtinct Perceptions of the Ideas of 


the Mind, falſe. In falſe Opinions the Perception of 
the underſtanding Power it {elf is not falſe, but only 
obſcure. It is not the ander ſtanding Power or Nature in 
us that erreth; but it is we our ſelves who err, when 


we raſhly and unwarily aſſent to things not clearly 


perceiv'd by it. The Upſhot. of all is this, that ſince 
no Power how great ſoever can make any thing indif- 
ferently to be true, and ſince the Eſſence of Truth in 
antuer ſal ali ract things is nothing but clear Perceptililiiy; 
* it 
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it follows that Omnipotence cannot make any thing 
which is falſe to be clearly perceiv'd to be, or create 
ſuch Minds and underſtanding Facultys, as (hall have 
ſuch clear Conceptions of Falſhoods, that is, of Non- 
ontitys, as they have of Traths or Entitys. For ex- 
ample, no rational underſtanding Being, that knows 
what a Part is, what a Whole, what a Cauſe, and what 
an Effect, could poſſibly be ſo made, as clearly to con- 
ceive the Part to be greater than the Whole, or the 
Effect to be before the Canſe, or the like. Wherefore 
I preſume with Reverence to ſay, that there could not 
poſſibly be a World of rational Creatures made by God, 
either in the Moon, or ſome other Planet, or elſe- 
where, that ſhould clearly and diſtinctly conceive all 
things, quite contrary to what they are clearly con- 
ceiv/'d to be by ws 3 nor could our human Facultys have 
been ſo made, as that we ſhould have as clear Concep- 
tions of Falſboods as of Truths. Mind or underſtand- 
ing Facultys may be made more or leſs weak, imper- 
fect and obſcure ; but they could not be made falſe, or 
{ſuch as ſhould have clear and diſtinct Conceptions of 
that which is not; becauſe every clear Conception is an 
Entity: and tho Omnipotence can make Something out 
of Nothing, yet can it not make Something to be Wo- 
thing, nor Nothing Something. All which is no more 
than is generally acknowledg'd by Theologers, when 
they affirm that God Almighty himſelf cannot do things 
contradictious; there being no other reaſon for this 
Aﬀertion but only this, that Contradictiouſneſs is re- 
pugnant to Conception. So that Conception and 
Rnowledg are hereby made to be the Meaſure of all 
Power, even Omnipotence or infinite Power it (elf being 
determin'd thereby; from whence it follows, that 
Power has no dominion over Underſtanding, Truth, 

and 
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and Kyowleaz, nor can infinite Power make every thing 
whatſoever to be clearly conceivable : for could it make 
contradiQtious things clearly conceivable, then would it 
{elf be able to do them, becauſe whatſoever can be 
clearly conceiv'd by any, may unqueſtionably be done 
by infinite Power. 

It is true indeed that Sexſe alone, conſider'd by it 
ſelf, does not reach to the Abſoluteneſs, either of the 
| Natures or of the Exiſtence of things without us, it 
being as ſuch nothing but Seemingneſs, Appearance and 
Fancy : but as for Knowledge, this reaches beyond Appea- 
rante to the Abſoluteneſs of Truth. For, as it has been 
already declar'd, whatſoever is clearly and diſtinctly 
perceiv'd in things ab ſtract and univerſal, by any one 
rational Being in the whole World, is not a private 
thing, and true to himſelf only that perceives it, but 
it is, as ſome Szoicks have call'd it, a“ publick, catho- 
lick, or univerſal Truth ; which obtains every where, 


and, as Empedocles lang of natural Juſtice, is Þ extended 


throughout the vaſt Ather, and thro infinite Light 


or Space : and were there indeed infinite Worlds, 


all thickly peopi'd with rational Animals, it would 
be alike trae to every one of them. But in all proba- 
bilicy, becauſe Senſe is indeed but ſeeming, phantaſtical, 
and relative, this is the reaſon that ſome have been ſo 
prone and inclinable to ſuſpect the like of Under ſtanding 
and all mental Perception too, that this allo is but ſeem 
ing and relative; and that therefore mens Minds or Un- 
derſtandings might have been ſo made by an arbitrary 
omnipotent Deity, as clearly and diſtincly to perceive 
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) every thing that is falſe. But if notwichRandiog all 
| that has been faid, any will ſtill ſing over the old Son 
again, that all this, which has been hitherto declai'd; 
is indeed true, if our human Facultys be true, but we 
can go no further than our Facaltys; and whether theſe 
be true or aot, no Mancan ever be certain: as to which 
{ oaly add at preſent, that tho we were not certain of 
the Truth of our Faculcys, yet being as little certain of 
the Falſhood of 'em, in going againſt what Reaſon 
dictates, and turning to the contrary fide, we do at 
once incur a very great hazard, without any Proba- 
bility, if indeed Poſſibility of Safety in fo doing; 
which betrays in men an over-ſtiff and heavy Adhe-. 
rence to a Prejudice of their own Minds, that not 
only Senſe, bur allo Reaſon and Underſtanding, and all 
human Perception is merely ſeeming or phantaſtical, 
and relative to the Facultys only, but not reaching to 
the Abſoluteneſs of any Truth; and that the human 
Mind hath no Criterion at all of Truth within it 
elf. Os 
But here perhaps it will be further objected, that it 
is too great an Arrogance for created Beings to pretend 
to an abſolute Certainty of any thing, it being the ſole 
Privilege and Prerogative of God Almighty to be in- 
fallible, who is therefore ſtil'd in * Scripture the only 
Wiſe. To which I anſwer, that the Deity is the firſt 
original Fountain of Truth and Wiſdom, which is ſaid 
to be the Brightneſs of the everlaſting Light, the un- 
ſpotted Mirror of the Power of God, and the Image of 
his Goodneſs. The Divine Word is the Archetypal 
Pattern of all Truth; it is igaorant of nothing, and 
knoweth all things infallibly. Created Beings have 
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but a derivative Participation hereof, their Underſtand- 
logs being obſcure, erring in many things, and ig 
norant of more. And it ſeems to be no Derogation 
from Almighty God to ſuppoſe, that created Minds by a 
participation of the Divine Mind ſhould be able to 


know certainly, that two and two make four; that 


Equals added to Equals will make Equals; that the 
Whole is greater than the Part, and the Cauſe before 
the Effet and that nothing can be made withaut a 
Caule; and ſuch like other common Notions, which 
are the Principles from whence all their Knou ledg is 


deriv'd. And indeed were rational Creatures never 


able ro be certain of any ſucin thing as this at all, hat 
would their Life be bur a mere D:cam or Shadow, 
zad themſelves but a ridiculous and poinpous piece of 

Vanity? Beſides, it is no way congruous to think, 
chat God Almighty ſhould make rational Creatures ſo, 
as £ be in an utter Impoſſibility of ever attaining to 
any Certainty of his Exiltence, or of having morethan an 
Hypothetical Aſſurance thereof; as that if or Facultys 
be true (which poſſibly may be otherwiſe) then there 
is a Ged. I ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe againſt the 
Carteſian Scepticiſm with this of Origen :. * Knowledg is 
the only thing in the world which un have, that is in 
its own nature firm: they having here ſomething of Cer- 
tainty, but no where elſe, Wherefore we now having 
what Archimedes requir'd, that is, ſome firm ground and 
footing to ſtand upon, ſuch a Certainty of Truth in our 
common Notions, as that they cannot poſſibly be falſe, 
without which nothing at all could be prov'd by Reaſon; 
we haviog this, I ſay, ſhall in the next place endea- 
vour not to ſhake or d:ſſcrtle any eng thereby, which 
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was the Undertaking of that Geometrician, but to con- 
firm and eſtabliſh the Truth of God's Exiſtence ; and 
that from the very Idea of him, hitherto made good 
and defended againſt all the Aſſaults of Atheiſts, 

It is well known that Des Cartes has lately pretended 
to do this with Mathematical Evidence and Certainty , 
and he diſpatches the buſineſs briefly after this man- 
ner: God or a perfect Being includeth neceſſary Ex- 
iſtence in his very Idea; and therefore he 3. But tho 
the Inventor of this Argument, or rather the Reviver 
of that which had been before us'd by ſome Scho- 
laſticks, affirms it to be as good a Demonſtration for 
the Exiſtence of a God from his Idea, as that in Geo- 
metry, for a Triangle's having three Angles equal to 
two right, is from the Idea of a Triangle; yet never. 
theleſs it is certain, that by one means or other this 
Argument has not hitherto prov'd ſo fortunate and ſuc- 
ceſsful, there being many who can't be made ſenſible 
of any Efficacy therein, and not a few who condemn. 
it for a mere Sophiſm ; ſaying, that it is no Probation 
at all of a Deity, but only an Affirmation of the 
thing in diſpute, and a mere begging of the Queſtion : 
that therefore God , becaule he x and cannot but be *. 
Wherefore we ſhall endeavour to make out an Argu- 
ment or Demonſtration of God's Exiſtence from his 
Idea, as including peceſſary Exiſtence, ſome other 
Ways. BEE : 
1. Tho it will not follow from hence, becauſe we can 
frame an Idea of any thing in our Minds, that there- 
fore ſuch a thing really exiſts; yet nevertheleſs what- 
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* See at large what may be ſaid for, and what againſt the Carteſian 
Argument for God's Exiſtence from his Idea, in Cudworth's True Intel. Syſt. 
7.721, 722, 723, &c. 


ſoever 
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ſoever we can frame an Idea of, implying no manner | 
of Contradiction in its Conception, we may certainly | 
_ conclude thus much of it, that ſuch a thing was not 
impoſſible to be; there being nothing to us impoſſible, | 
but what is contradictious and repugnant to Conception. | 
Now the Idea of a God, or a perfect Being, can imply =_— 
no manner of Contradittion in it, becauſe it is only the | 

Idea of ſuch a thing as hath all pofible and conceivable 

Perfections in it, that is, all Perfeions which ate nei- | 

ther contradictious in themſelves, nor to one another. | 

And they who will not allow of this Conſequence, from | 

the Idea of a perfect Being, including Neceſſity of Ex- | 

iſtence in it, that it does therefore analy exiſt, yet 

cannot deny, but that this at leaſt will follow from its 

implying no manner of Contradiction in it, that it is 

therefore a thing poſſible, or not impaſſible ro be. For 
thus much being true of all other contingent things, 
whoſe Idea implies no Contradiction, that they are 

therefore paſſible; it muſt needs be granted of that, 

whoſe very Idea and Eſſence contains a Neceſſity of 

Exiſtence in it, which the Eſſence of nothing elſe but 
a perfect Being doth. And in the next place, as this 

particular Idea of that which is poſſible includes Ne- 

ceſſity of Exiſtence : from theſe two things put to- 

gether, at leaſt che Paſibility of ſuch a Being and its 

weceſſary Exiſtence (if not from the latter alone) will 

it according to Reaſon follow, that he 44 is. It 
God or a perfect Being, in whoſe Eſſence is conrain'd ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence, be poſſible, or no way impoſſible to 
have been, then he is; becauſe upon ſuppoſition of his. 

Non exiſtente, it would be abſolutely impoſſible, that he 

ſhould ever have been. It does not thus follow con- 

cerning imperfect Beings, which are contingently poſſible, 

that if they be not, it was therefore impoſſible tor them 
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ever to have been; for that which is contingent, tho it 
be not, yet might for all that poſſibly have been. Bur 
a perfect neceſſarily exiſtent Being, upon the bare ſup- 
_ poſition of its NVon- exiſtence, could no more poſſibly 
have been, than it could poſſibly hereafter be; becauſe 
if it might have been, tho it be ot, then would it 
not be a zeceſſary exiſlent Being, The Sum of all 
is this, A neceſſary exiſtent Being, if it be poſſible, is; 
becauſe upon ſuppoſition of its Non-exiftence, it would 
be impoſſible tor it ever to have been, Wherefore God 
is either impoſſible to have been, or elſe he is; for if Go! 
were poſſible and yet be not, then he is not a zeceſſary, but 
contingent Being, which is contrary to the Hy potheſis. 

2. To this I add what is yet more plain: What— 
ſoever we can frame an Idea of in our Minds, im- 
plying no manner of ContradiQtion, either actually is, 
or elſe if it be not, it is paſſible for it to be, But if God 
be not, he is not poſſible hereafter to be, therefore he is. 
The Reaſon and Neceſſity of the Minor is evident; 
becauſe if God be not, and yet poſſible hereafter 20 be, 
then would he not be an eternal and neceſſary exiſtent 
Being, which is contradictious to his Idea. And the 
ground of the Major, upon which all the weight lies, 
has been already declar'd; where we prov'd before, 
that if there were no God or perfect Being, we could 
never have had any Conception or Idea of him in our 
Minds; becauſe there can be go politive Conception of 
an abſolute Nothing, of that which has neither actual 
-nor-poſſible Exiſtence. Here the poſture of the Argu- 
ment is only inverted; becauſe. we have an Idea of God 
or a perfect Being, implying no manner of Contradiction 
in it, therefore muſt it needs have ſome kind of Entity 
or other, either an act or poſſible one: but God, if be 
be not, is not poſſible to be, therefore he doth actaaly 
exiſt. | But 
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3. But thirdly, J argue: yet more plainly ſtill for the 
Being of a God, from the Idea of him, as including 
_ neceſſary Exiſtence in it. "Firſt let it be premis'd, that 
unqueſtionably ſomething or other did exif from all 
Eternity without beginning. For it is certain that 
every thing could not be made, becauſe Nothing could 
come from Nothing, or be made by it felt ; and 
therefore if once there had been Nothing, there could 
never have been any Thing. Whence it is undeniable, 
that there was always Something unmade, which ex- 
iſted of i: ſelf from all Eternity. Now all the Quel- 
tion is, and indeed this is the only Queſtion between 
Theiſts and Atheifls ; ſince Something did certainly 
exiſt of it ſelf rom all Eternity, what that thing is, 
whether it be a perfect or an imperfett Being? The 
former of theſe is aſſerted by the Theiſts, the latter by 
the Atheiſts. As to which I ſay firſt in behalf of the 
Theiſts, that whatſoever exiſted of it ſelf from Eter- 
niry and without beginning, contains xeceſſery and 
eternal Self-exiſfkence in its own nature. Now there is 
nothing which contains neceſſary and eternal Seit- 
exiſtence in its own Nature or Eſſence, but only an 
abſolutely perfect Being; all other imperfeQ things being 
in their nature cont ingently poſſible, either to be or not be. 
Wherefore ſince ſomething or other muſt and doth 
exiſt of it ſelf naturally and neceſſarily, from Eternity 
 unmade; and nothing could do this, but what included 
neceſſary Selt-cxiſtence in its own Nature or Eſſence; 
it is certain that it was a perfect Being or God, who 
exiſted of himſelf from Eternity, and nothing elſe: 
all other imperfect things, which have no neceſſary 
Self exiſtence in their nature, deriving their Being 
from him; and all leſſer Perfections gradually deſcend- 
ing from the one moſt Nes Being, till at laſt 1 

en 
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end in ſenſleſs Matter or inanimate Body. Accordingly 
I might add, as a further Confirmation of this Ar- 
gument, what has been already prov'd, that no tem- 
Porary ſucceſſive Being, whoſe Duration is in a conti- 
nual Flux, as if it were every moment generated 
a- new, and therefore neither our own Souls, nor the 
World, nor Matter moving, could poſſibly have exiſted 
from Eternity, and independently upon any other 
thing ; but muſt have had a Beginning, and been 
caus'd by ſomething elſe, namely by an abſolutely per- 
felt Being, whoſe Duration therefore is permanent, 
and without any ſucceſſive Generation or Flux. 

But here on t'ot her hand I ſay, that the Atheiſts are 
infinitely abſurd and unreaſonable, when they will 
not acknowledg that which containeth independent Self- 
exiſtence or Neceſſity of Exiſtence (which indeed is the 

fame with an Impoſlibility of Non-exiſtence) in its 
Nature and Eſſence, that is a perfect Being, ſo much 
as to exiſt at all; and yet in the mean time aſſert that, 
which has no Neceſſity of Exiſtence in its nature, the 
moſt imperfect of all Beings, inanimate Body and Matter, 
to have exiſted of it ſelf neceſſarily from all Eternity, 
and to have been the Cauſe ot all other things; and 
conſequently that all higher Degrees of Perfections 
which are in the World, climb'd up or emerg'd by way 
of Aſcent from thence, as namely that Life, Senſe, 
Underſtanding, and Reaſon aroſe from that which is 
_ altogether dead, ſenſieſs, and irrational. Whereas tho 
on one hand it be undeniably evident, that leſſer Per- 
fections may naturally deſcend from greater, or at leaſt 
from that which is abſolutely perfect, and which vir- 
tually contains all: yet on the other, is it utterly im- 
poſſible, that greater Perfections and higher Degrees 
of Being ſhould aſcend and ariſe out of leſſer and lower, 


ſo 
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ſo as that what is the moſt imperfef of all things, ſhould, 
be the firſt Fountain and Original of all; fince no Bfe& 
can poſſibly tranſcend the Power of its Cayſe,. , Where- 
fore it is certain, that in the Univerſe;things did not 
chus aſcend and mount, or climb up from /ower Per- 
fection to higher; but on the contrary, deſcended and 
{lided down from higher to lower: ſo that the firſt 
Original of all things was not the moſt imperfect, 
but the moſt perfect Being. To which I add more 
particularly, that notwithſtanding all the Preten- 
ces of Lucretius and other Atheiſts or. Semi-Atheiſts 
to the contrary, Life and Senſe could never poſſibly 
ſpring out of dead and ſenſleſs Matter, as its only Ori- 
ginal, either in the way of Atoms (no Compoſition 
of Magnitudes, Figures, Sites, and Motions being ever 
able to produce Cogitation) onin the way of Qualitys; 
ſince Life and Perception can no more reſult from any 
mixture of Elements or Combination of Qualitys, of 
Heat and Cold, Moiſt and Dry, &c. than from un- 
| qualify d Atoms : this being clearly demonſtrable from 
that very Principle of Reaſon, which the Atheiſts are 
ſo fond of, but, thro a miſunderſtandigg of it, abuſe, 
(as ſhall be ſh:wn hereafter ) that Nothing can come 
from Nothing. And much leſs could Underſtanding 
and Reaſon in men have ever emerg'd out of ſtupid 
Matter, devoid of all manner of Life. Wherefore I 
muſt needs here freely declare againſt the Darkneſs of 
that Philoſophy, which has been ſometimes unwarily 
entertain'd, even by ſuch as were no Atheiſts: that 
Senſe may riſe from a certain Modification, Mixture, or 
Organization of dead and ſenſieſs Matter, and alſo that 
Underſtanding and Reaſon may reſult from Senſe ; the 
plain Conſequence of both which is, that ſenſleſs 
Matter may prove the Original of all things, and 
9. e wn: - 
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end in ſenſleſs Matter or inanimate Body. Accordingly 
I might add, as a further Confirmation of this Ar. 
gument, what has been already prov'd, that no tem- 
porary ſucceſſive Being, whoſe Duration is in a conti- 
nual Flux, as if it were every moment generated 
a- new, and therefore neither our own Souls, nor the 
World, nor Matter moving, could poſſibly have exiſted 
from Eternity, and independently upon any other 
thing 3 but muſt have had a Beginning, and been 
caus'd by ſomething elſe, namely by an abſolutely per- 
fe Being, whoſe Duration therefore is permanent, 
and without any ſucceſſive Generation or Flux. 

But here on t'ot her hand I ſay, that the Atheiſts are 
infinitely abſurd and unreaſonable, when they will 
not acknowledg that which containeth independent Self- 
exiſtence or Neceſſity of Exiſtence (which indeed is the 


fame with an Impoſlibility of Non-exiſtence) in its 


Nature and Eſſence, that is a perfect Being, ſo much 
as to exiſt at all; and yet in the mean time aſſert that, 
which has no Neceſſity of Exiſtence in its nature, the 


moſt imperfect of all Beings, inanimate Body and Matter, 


to have exiſted of it ſelf zeceſſarily from all Eternity, 
and to have been the Cauſe ot all other things; and 
conſequently that all higher Degrees of Perte&ions 
which are in the World, climb'd up or emerg'd by way 
of Aſcent from thence, as namely that Life, Senſe, 
Underſtanding, and Reaſon aroſe from that which is 
_ altogether dead, ſenſieſs, and irrational. Whereas tho 
on one hand it be undeniably evident, that leſſer Per- 


fections may naturally deſcend from greater, or at leaſt 


from that which is abſolutely perfect, and which vir- 
tually contains all: yer on the other, is it utterly im- 
poſſible, that greater Perfections and higher Degrees 
of Being ſhould aſcend and ariſe out of leſſer and lower, 
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ſo as that what is the moſt imperfect of all things, ſhould, 
be the firſt Fountain and Original of all; ſince no Effect 
can poſſibly tranſcend the Power of its Cayſe,. , Where- 
fore it is certain, that in the Univerſe things did not 
thus aſcend and mount, or climb up from /ower Per- 
fection to higher; but on the contrary, deſcended and 
{lided down from higher to lower: ſo that the firſt 
Original of all things was not the moſt imperfect, 
but the moſt perfect Being. To which I add more 
particularly, that notwithſtanding all the Preten- 
ces of Lucretius and other Atheiſts or, Semi-Atheiſts 
to the contrary, Life and Senſe could never poſſibly 
ſpring out of dead and ſenſleſs Matter, as its only Ori- 
ginal, either in the way of Atoms (no Compoſition 
of Magnitudes, Figures, Sites, and Motion; being ever 
able to produce Cogitat ion) onin the way of Qualitys; 
ſiace Life and Perception can no more reſult from any 
mixture of Elements or Combination of Qualztys, of 
Heat and Cold, Moiſt and Dry, &c. than from un- 
qualify'd Atoms : this being clearly demonſtrable from 
that very Principle of Reaſon, which the Atheiſts are 
ſo fond of, but, thro a miſunderſtanding of it, abuſe, 
(as ſhall be ſh:wn hereafter ) that Nothing can come 
from Nothing. And much leſs could Underſtanding 
and Reaſon in men have ever emerg'd out of ſtupid 
Matter, devoid of all manner of Life. Wherefore I 
muſt needs here freely declare againſt the Darkneſs of 
that Philoſophy, which has been ſametimes unwarily 
entertain'd, even by ſuch as were no Atheilts: that 
Senſe may riſe from a certain Modification, Mixture, or 
Organization of dead and ſenſleſs Matter, and alſo that 
Underſtanding and Reaſon may reſult from Senſe; the 
plain Conſequence of both which is, that ſenſleſs 
Matter may prove the Original of all things, and 
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the only Numen or God. 


But this Controverſy betwixt Theiſts and Atheiſt 


may be yet more particularly ſtared from the Idea fi 
God, as effentially including in it Mind or Unaerſtand- 
ing: namely thus, whether Mind be eternal and unmade, 
as being the Maker of all; or elſe whether all Mind 

were made or generated, and that out of ſenſſeſs Mat- 
ter? And the Controverſy, as thus ſtated, may be alſo 
ſatisfactorily and clearly decided. For firſt, as it was 
before ſaid, if there had been once nothing at all, there 
could never have been any thing; ſo is it true likewiſe, 
that if once there had been no Life in the whole Uni- 


verſe, but all had been dead, then could there never 


have been any Life or Motion in it; and if once there 
had been no Mind, Underſtanding, or Kyovleds, then 
could there never have been any Mind or Underſtanding 
produc?d. Becauſe to ſuppoſe Life and Underſtanding 


to riſe and ſpring up out of that which is alcogether 
dead and ſenſieſs, as its only Original, is plainly to 


ſuppoſe Something to come out of Nothing. It cannot 


be ſaid ſo of other things, as of the corporeal World 


and Matter, that if once they had not been, they 
could never poſſibly have been; becauſe tho there had 


been no World or Matter, yet might theſe have been 


produc'd from a perfect, omnipotent, incorporeal Being, 
which ia it ſelf eminently conraineth all things. Dead 

and ſenfleſs Matter could never have created or gene- 
rated Mind and Underſtanding ; but a perfect omnipotent 
Mind could create Matter. Wherefore becauſe there is 
Mind, we are certain that there was ſome Mind or 
other from Eternity and without beginning; tho not, 
becauſe there is Body, that therefore Body or Matter was 
from Eternity anmade. Theſe imperfect Minds of ours 


were by no means eternal or without beginning, but 


from 
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from an antecedent Non- exiſtence brought forth into 
Being; and ſince no Mind could ſpring out of dead and 
ſenſleſs Matter, and all Minds could not poſſibly be 


made, nor one produc'd from another #finztely ; there 
muſt of neceſſity be an eterya! unmade Mind, from 


whence thoſe imperfef# Minds of ours were deriv'd, 


which perfect omni potent Mind was as well the Cauſe 
of all other things, as of human Soxls. 
But here the Atheiſts daringly object, that the 


World could not be made by Knowledg and Tnderſt and- 


ing, becauſe there could be no Knowledg or Underſtand- 
ing of the World, or of any thing in it before it was 
made; for according to them, Things made Kynowlede, 
and not Kyowledg Things; they meaning. by Things 
here, ſuch only as are ſenſible and corporeal. So that 
Mind and Underſtanding could not be the Creator of the 
World and of theſe ſenſible things, it ſelf being the 


mere Creature of them, a ſecondary derivative Reſult 


from them, or a phantaſtick Image of them, the 
youngeſt and moſt creaturely thing in the whole World. 
Wĩaence it follows, that to ſuppoſe Mind and Under- 
ſtanding to be the Maker of all things, would be no 
better ſenſe, than if one ſhould ſuppoſe the Images in 
Ponds and Rivers to be the Makers of the San, Moos, 
and Stars, and other things repreſented in them. And 
upon ſuch a ground as this, does a modern“ Wri- 
ter preſume to determine, that K.nowlede and Under- 
ſtanding are not to be attributed to God Almighty, be- 
cauſe they imply Imperfeition and Dependence upon 
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corporeal things without; it being nothing but a Tu- 
mult rais'd by the Motions and Preſſures of them. Ac- 
cording to which Doctrine he muſt alſo needs deny 
the firtt Principle of all things to be any knowing under- 
ſtanding Nature; unleſs he had aſſerted ſouie other 
kind of Knowledg diſtinct from that of Men, and 
clearly attributed the ſame to God Almighty. As to 
which Atheiſtick Doctrine, I ſhall at the preſent only 
lo far forth concern my felt in confuting it, as to lay a 


Foundation for demonſtrating the contrary, (I having 


reſerv'd another place for a fuller Confutation of it 
namely the Exiſtence of a God, or a Mind before the 


World, from the Nature of Knowledg and Vnicr/tanding, 


Firſt then I ſay, it is a ſottiſn Conceit of theſe Atheilts, 
proceeding from their not attending to their own Cogi- 
tations, that not only Sexfe, but allo Kyowleds and 


Underſtanding in Men, is but a Tumult rais'd from 


corporeal things without, preſſing upon the Organs of 
their Bodys; orelſe, as they declare themſelves more 


diſtinctly, nothing but the Activity of ſenſible Objects 


upon them, and their Paſſion from them. For if this 
were true, then would every thing that /uffer'd and 
reacted Motion, eſpecially polite Bodys, as Looking- 
Glaſſes and the like, have lomething both of Senſe and 
of Underſtanding in them. It is plain that there 
comes nothing to us from Bodys without us, but onl 

local Motion and Preſſure. Neither is Senſe it ſelf the 


mere Paſſion of thoſe Mot ions; but the Perception of 


the Paſſions in way of Fancy. But ſenſible things 
themſelves, as for example Light and Colours, are not 
known or underſtood either by the Paſſion or Fancy of 
Senſe, nor by any thing merely foreign and adven- 
titious; but by zatelligible Ideas, exerted from the Mind 
it {elf,, that is, by ſomething native and domeſtick to 
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it; nothing being truer than this of Boetius: That 
whatſoever is known, is known, not by its own Force and 
Power, but by the Force and Power, the Vigour and Acti- 
vity of that thing it ſelf, which knows or comprehends it. 
Wherefore belides the Phantaſins of ſingular Bodys, or 
of ſenſible things exiſting without us, which are not 
mere Paſſions neither, it is plain that our human Mind 
has other Cogitations or Conceptions in it: namely, the 
Ide u of the intelligible Natures and Eſſences of things, 
which are aniverſal, and by and under which it under- 
ſtandeth fingulars. It is a ridiculous Conceit of a mo- 
dern Atheiſtick Writer, that Uzzverſals are nothing 
elſe but Names attributed to many ſingular Bodys, be- 
cauſe whatfoever is, is ſingular. For tho whatſoever 
exiſts without the Mind be indeed ſingular, yet is it plain 
that there are Conceptions in our Minds objectively 
wniverſal. Which «niverfal Objects of our Mind, tho 
they exiſt not as ſuch any where without it, yet are 
they not therefore nothing, but have an intelligible En- 
tity for this very reaſon, becauſe they are conceivable; 


for ſiace Non-entity is not conceivable, whatſoever is con- 


ecivable and an Object of the Mind, is therefore Some- 
thing. And as for Axiomatical Truths, in which ſome- 
thing is affirm'd or deny'd, as theſe are not all Paſſions 
from Boays without us (for what local Motion could 
impreſs this common Notion upon our Minds, that 
things which agree in one third, agree amongſt themſelves, 
and the like?) ſo neither are theſe things only gather'd 
by Induction, from repeated and reiterated Senſations ; 
we clearly apprehending at once, that it is impoſſible 
they ſhould be otherwiſe. To this purpoſe Ariſtotle 
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thus ingeniouſly argues: * Ir is evident, ſays he, that 
there is no KR nowledg of the univerſal Theorems of Geo- 
metry by Senſe ; for if we could perceive by Senſe that the 
three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two right, yet 
ſhould we not reſt ſatify'd in this, as having therefore 1 
ſufficient Ruowledg; but ſhould ſeck further after 4 De- 
monſtrat ion of it: Senſe reaching only to Singulars, but 
Kyowledg to Univerſals. When from the univerſal 
Idea of a Triangle, which is neither here, nor there, 
nor any where wit hout our Mind, but yet has an intelli- 
gible Extity, we fee a plain Neceſſity, that its three 
Angles muſt be equal to two right ones; then do we know 
the Truth of this '#niverſal Theorem, and not before: 
alſo we underſtand, that every ſingular Triangle, ſo far 
as it is true, has this Property in it. Wherefore the 
Kyowleds of this and the like Traths is not deriv'd 
from Singulars, nor do we arrive to them in way of 
Aſcent, from Singulars to Untverſals; but on the con- 
trary having firit found them in the Univerſals, we 
afterwards deſcending, apply them to Singulars: fo that 
our Knowledg here is not after ſingular Bodys, and 
ſecondarily or derivatively from them; but in order 
of Nature before them, and Proleptical to them. 
Nou thele univerſal Conceptions, ſome of which are 
allo abſtract, as of Life, Senſe, Reaſon, Knowledg, 
and the like ; and many of *em are of ſuch things, 
whoſe Singulars do not at all fall under Sexſe, which 
therefore could never poſlibly be impreſt upon us, from 
ſingular Bodys by local Motion: and again ſome of em 
are of ſuch, as tho they do belong to ſenſible and cor- 
poreal things; yet as their Accuracy cannot be reach'd 
to by Senſe, ſo neither did they ever exiſt in that Mat- 
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ter of this lower World, with which we are here en- 
compaſs'd ; and therefore could not be ſtampd upon us 
from without : as, for example, the Ideas of à perfect 
ſtraight Line and a plain Super ficies, or of an exact Tri- 
angle, Circle, Sphere, or Cube ; no material thing here 
amongſt us being terminated in ſo freight Lines, but 
that even by Microſcopes there may be diſcover d much 
Irregularity and Deformity in them; and very pro- 
bable it is, that there are no perfectly freight Lines, 
no ſuch Triangles, Circles, Spheres, or Cubes, as anſwer 
to the Exact neſs of our Conceptions in any part of the 
whole material Univerſe, nor ever will be. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, they are not abſolute Vomentitys, 
ſince we can demonſtrate things concerning them, and 
tho they never were, nor will be; yet are they poſſible to 
exiſt, ſince nothing can be conceiv'd, but what either 
, or elſe is poſſible to be. The human Mind therefore 
has a power of framing Ideas and Concept ions not only 
of what actually ic, but alſo of things which never 
were, nor perhaps will be, inaſmuch as they are only 
poſſible to be. But when from our Conceptions we con- 
clude of ſome things, that tho they are vot, yet they 
are poſſible to be; ſince nothing that # vt can be poſſible 
to be, ualeſs there be ſomething actually in Being, which 
hath ſufficient Power to produce it; we do thereby im- 
plicitely ſuppoſe the Exiſfenes of an Omnipotent Being 
or God, which can make whatſoever is conceivable, tho 
it yet be not, to be; and accordingly, material Triangles, 
Circles, Spheres, Cubes, &c. mathematically exact. 
The Reſult of what I have been faying is this, that 


ſince ſingular Bodys are not the only Objects of our 


Mind and Cegitat ion, it having alſo aniverſal and ab- 

ſtract Ideas of the intellivible Nature or Eſſences of 

things, ſome of which are ſuch, whole Sixgalars do 
; | not 
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not at all zfall onder Senſe; others tho they belong to 
Bodys, yet Senſe can never reach to 'em, nor were 
they ever in Matter. Moreover, ſince our Mind can 
conceive of things which no where aFfualy exiſt, but 
are only poſſible ; and can have ſuch a demonſtrative 
Science of univerſal Truths, as Senſe can never aſcend 
to. Therefore haman Knowleds and Underſtanding it 
ſelf is not the mere Image and Creature of ſingular 
Bodys only, and ſo derivative or ecty pal from them, 
and in order of Nature junior to them: but as it were 
hovering aloft over the whale corporeal Uuiverſe, it is 
a thing independent upon ſgular Bodys, or Proleptical 
to them, and in order of Nature before them. _ 
But perhaps it will be ask'd, what Account can we 
then give of Kyowledy and Underſtanding, their Na- 
ture and Original? ſince there muſt be yoyror, that 
which is intelligible, in order of Nature before v6yns or 
Intellection. Certainly we can give no other than this, 
chat the firſt original Knowleag is that of a perfect Being, 
infinitely good and powerful, comprehending it felf, 
and the utmoſt Extent of its own Fecundity and 
Power; that is, the Poffibilitys of all things, their 
Ideas with their ſeveral relations to one another, and 
all neceſſary and immutable Truths. Here therefore 
is there a Knowledg before the World and all ſenſible 
things, which was Archetypal and Paradigmarical to 
the ſame; of which one perfect Mind and Xnomledg, 
all other imperfect Minds, as being deriv'd from it, 
have a certain Participation; whereby they are enabl'd 
to frame intelligible Ideas, not only of whatever does 
actually exiſt, but alſo of ſuch things as never were nor 
will be; but are only paſſible or Objects of Divine 
Power, Wherefore ſince it is certain, that even human 
Knowledg and Underſtanding it ſelf is not a mere 
| * Paſſion 
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Paſſion from ſenſible things and ſingular Bodys exiſting 
without, which is the only Foundation of this Athe- 
iſtick Argument, that Things made Kyowlede, and not 
KRnowledg Things; it muſt conſequently have ſome 
other Original. Moreover, ſince Kzowlede and Under- 


ſtanding do include an Apprehenſion of things prolep. 


rical and antecedent to their Exiſtence (Mind being 


able to frame Concept ions of all poſſible Entitys and 


Modifications) and therefore in their Nature do plainly 
ſuppoſe the actual Exiſtence of a perfect Being, which is 
infinitely fruitful and powerful, and could produce all 
things poſſible or conceivable; the firſt original Know- 
ledg or Mind, from which all other Knowables and 


Minds are deriv'd, being that of an abſolutely perfect 


and omnipotent Being, comprehending it ſelf, and the 
Extent of its own Power, or of its Communicability ; 
that is, the Ideas of all Poſſibilitys of things, that may 
be produc'd by it, together with their Relations to one 


another, and their neceſſary immutable Truths, accor- 


dingly as Wiſdom and Underſlanding are deſcrib'd to 


be * the Breath or Vapour of the Power of God, and an 


Eflux or Emanation from the Glory of the Almighty, 4 
clear Mirror or Looking Glaſs of his active Energy or 
Virtue, and the Image of his Goodneſs. I ſay, the Re- 
ſult of all is this, that the Nature of Xowiedg aud 
Underſtanding is ſo far from being a ground ot dil: 
proving a Deity, as the Atheiſts ignorantly pretend, 
that on the contrary it affords us a firm Demoaltration 
of the Exiſtence of a God, or a perfect omnipotent Be- 
ing, compreheading it ſelf and the Extent of irs own 
Power, or all Paſſibilitys of things: A Mind before the 
World, and ſenior to all things; no Eiypal but Arches 
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„bal thing, which comprehended in it, as a kind of 
intellectual World, the Paradigm or Platform, ac- 
cording to which this ſenſible World was made, 
And this may be further . conhrm'd. from. what is 
generally acknowledg'd, and indeed cannot reaſonably 
be deny'd by any, namely that there are eternal Truths, 
uch as. were never made and had no beginning, nor 
can ever be deſtroy'd or ceaſe to be. Which Argument 
being alſo lighted on and clearly ſet forth by a late ingeni- 
ous* Writer, I ſhall partly uſe his Words in propounding 
it here, Now that there are eternal Truths, is, I lay, a 
thing undeniable ; as for example, in Logick, that the 
Cauſe is always before the Effect in order of Nature; in 
Phyſicks, that all local Motion is by Succeſſion; in Meta- 
phy ſicts, that nothing can be and not be at once; in 
Mathematicks, that the Diameter or Diagonial of a 
Square is incommenſurable to the Sides, that thoſe 
Lines which are parallel to the ſame right Line, are 
alſo parallel to each other, &c. to which I might add 
many moral Truths, there being things Þ+ eternally 
juſt, which were not made ſuch at certain times by 
Law and arbitrary Command; but being ſuch in their 
own Nature immutably, were from Everlaſting to 
Everlaſting, and (as it is {aid of that eternal Word 
which comprehends all Truth) zhe Ju yeſterday, to 
day, and for ever. Now again, if there be eternal 
Truths, which were never made and could not but be, 
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Mr. Norris in Metaphyfical Eſſay, among his Miſcellanys at p. 15 2. who 
ere propoſes this Argument as hjs own ; and ſo, 1 grant, it might very well 
be lool d on, as being the Reſult of his own Inquirys, and becauſe no one elſe, a 


be ſays, that he knew cf, had induſtriouſly and protefſedly manag'd it: tho 
ir 7s certain that ſome others, and particularly Dr. Cudworth p. 727, &c. f 
Int. Syſt. had done this before him. . 
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things alſo, or their intelligible Natures and Eſſences, out 
of which thoſe Truths are compounded, be of ne- 
ceſſity eternal like wiſe; ſince it is certain, that there 
can be no Truth of the Object complex, without Truth 
of the Object ſimple. This will appear undeniably to 
any one that attends to the Idea of objective Truth com- 
plex, which is nothing elſe but certain Habitudes of 


Reſpects betwixt thing and thing, as to Compoſition 


or Diviſion, . For how can there be any ſuch Habi- 


tudes or Relations, without the ſimple Eſſences them- 
ſelves, from which they reſult? As for inſtance, how 
can any Mathematical Propoſit ion, ſuppoſe that of 
Euclid, that if two Circles touch one another inwardly, 


they have not the ſame common Center, have this 
Habitude, unleſs there be two ſuch diſtinQ ſample Ef- 


ſences, as Circle and Center? Theſe Habitudes cad no 


more ſubſiſt by themſelves, than any other Relations 
can; they muſt have their imple Eſſences, as the other 
have their Sulject and Term; upon the Poſition of 
which they immediately reſult. If therefore there 


can be no Truth of the Ol jest complex without Truth 
of the Object ſimple, and there can be no Habitudes and 


Relations of Compoſition and Diviſion, without the 
ſimple Eſſences themſelves ; it follows, that when - 


ſoever the one does exiſt, the other muſt exiſt alſo; 


and conſequently if the one be eternal, the other 
muſt be eternal alſo: and ſo to recur to the for- 
mer Inſtance, if it be a Propoſition of eternal 
Truth, that if two Circles touch one another in- 
wardly, they have not the ſame common Center, 


* 


the two diſtinct ſimple Eſſences of Circle and Center, 


* 


muſt be from Eternity alſo; and conſequently, as the 
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516 The Reafon and Philoſophy 
moſt diſcerning of the * Antients have acknowled gd 
the ſimple Eſſences of things are eternal and immu— 
table. If therefore there be eternal Intelligibles or Ideas 
and eternal Truths, and neceſſary Exiſtence do belong 
to them; then muſt there be an eternal Mind neceſ. 
ſarily exiſting: ſince theſe Truths and intelligible Eſ- 
ſences of things cannot poſſibly be any where but in a 
Mind. For by the Eſſences of things, when they are 
ſaid to be eternal, muſt not be meant their very Sub- 
ſtances, as if every thing were in it ſelf eternal and un- 
created z or that God in Creation did only, as a modern 
Writer expreſles it, Sartoris inſtar weſtire Eſſentias re- 
rum nova Exiſtentia, clothe. the antecedent Eſſences of 
things with a new Garment of Exiſtence : but only their 
Eſſe cognitum, their poſſible and intelligible Natures, as 
they were Objects of infinite Power and Underſtanding, 
before they were made, Accordingly there muſt be a 
Mind ſenior to the World and all ſenſible things, and 
ſuch as at once comprehends in it the Ideas of all In- 
telligibles, their neceſſary Seheſes or Habitudes and 
Relations to one another; and all their immutable 
Truths: A Mind which does not, as Ariſtotle writes of 
it, + ſometimes underſtand,” and ſometimes not under- 
ſtand; as if it were ſometimes awake and ſometimes 
aſleep, or like an Eye, ſometimes open and ſometimes 
ſhut : but ſach a Mind as is eſſentially A# and Energy, 
and in which there is no Defect. Such a Mind, I ſfay, 
there muſt needs be; foraſmuch as there are but two 
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conceivable ways, how any thing may exiſt : either 
out of all Underſtanding and Mind, or within ſome 
Underſtanding and Mind. If therefore the ſimple 
Eſſences of things are eternal, but not without all 
Mind, it remains that they muſt have an eternal Ex- 
iſtence in ſome Mind, or rather they are the ſame with 
that Mind it ſelf, conſider'd as variouſly exhibitive or 
repreſentative, according to the ſeveral Modes of Imi- 
tability or Participation; which, as I have before de- 
clar*d, can be no other than the Mind of an omnipotent 
and infinitely perfect Being, comprehending it ſelf, and 
the Extent of its own Power, or how far it is com- 
municable, that is, all the Paſſibilitys of things that may 
be made by it, and their reſpective Truths: Mind and 
Knowledg in the very nature of it ſuppoſing the actual 
Exiſtence of an omnipotent or infinitely powerful Being, 
as its Intelligible, it being nothing but the Compre- 
heafion of the Extent of Infinite or Divine Power, and 
the meaſure of the ſame, But perhaps it may here be 
objected, that thoſe Habitudes, which we affirm to be 
eternal, are not attributed abſolutely to the ſimple Eſ- 
ſeuces as actually exiſting, but only hypothetically ; im- 
plying that whenſoever they ſhall exiſt, they ſhall alſo 
carry ſuch Relations to one another: ſo that there is, 
you'll ſay, only an Hyporbetical Connexion between the 
Subject and the Predicate, but not an abſolute Poſition 
of either. In anſwer to which, I ſay firſt, that 
theſe Habitudes are not, as is ſuppos'd, only by 
way of Hypotheſis, but abſolutely attributed to the 
ſimple Eſſences as actually exiſting, For when I ſay, 
tor inſtance, that every Part of a Circle is <qually 
diſtant from the Center, this Propoſition does not 
hang in ſuſpence, then to be verify'd, when the 
things ſhall exiſt in Nature, but is at preſent a&u- 
1 ally 
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ally true, as true as it ever will or can be ; and 
conſequently I may thence infer, that the things 
themſelves already are. There is no neceſſity, I con. 
fels, that they ſhould exiſt in Nature, which is all 
the Obje&ion proves; but exiſt they muſt, becauſe 
of Nothing there can be no Afﬀettions. But ſecondly, 
ſuppoſe I grant what the Objector would have, 
that theſe Habitudes are not abſolutely attributed to 
the ſimple Eſſences, but only by way of Hypotheſis ; 
yet do I not ſee what he can gain by this Con- 
ceſſion. For thus much at leaſt is attributed to 
the ſimple Eſſences at preſent, that whenſoever they 
{hall exiſt, ſuch and ſuch Habitudes will attend 
em. TI fay thus much is attributed aFually, and 
at preſent: but now how can any thing be ſaid of 
that which 7s t? Wherefore there is another 
way of exiſting, beſides that in rerum Naturd; 
namely, in the Mundus Archetypus, or the Ideal 
World, where all the Rationes rerum, or ſimple Eſ- 
ſences of things, whereof there are ſtanding and 
immutable Afirmations and Negations, have an eter- 
nal and immutable Exiſtence, before ever they enter 
upon the Stage of Nature. | xo 
Thus I have now not only fully anſwer'd and 
confuted all the Atheiſtick Pretences againſt the 
Idea of God, tending to diſprove his Exiſtence; 
but alſo occaſionally propos'd ſeveral ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial Arguments for a' Deity : as, that all c- 
cefſive Beings, the World, Motion, and Time, are in 
their own nature abſolutely uncapable of an Axte- 
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| * Of this Argument ſee more in Cudworth's Intel. Syſt. p. 737. In Norris's 
Poſtſcript to Metaphyſical Eſſay ; and in his Eſſay towards the Theor of the Ideal 
er Intolligible World, 


5 Eternity, 
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Eternity, and therefore there muſt of neceſſity be 
ſomething elſe of a permanent Duration, that was 
eternal and without beginning ; that no Atheiſt, 
according to his Principles, can poſſibly give an 
account of the Original of his own Soul and Mind; 
that che Phænomenon of Motion cannot be ſolv'd 
without an incorporeal Principle preſiding over 
the Whole; that the artificial, regular, and orderly 
Frame, together with the Harmony of the Whole, 
do demonſtrate an «nderſtanding and intending Cauſe 


of the World, that order'd things for Ends and 


Good. Beſides, that there are ſeveral other Phe- 
nomena, both ordinary and extraordinary, which 4. 


theiſts being no way able to ſolve, are forc'd to 


deny. And in ſhort, from that very Idea of God, 


which is objected againſt by the Atheiſt, I have 


prov'd his Exiſtence ; as alſo from the Certainty of 
eternal Truths. | _ 
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A (onfutation of the Second Capital Objection of 
the Atheiſt againſt Omnipotence and Divine 
Creation ; That Nothing, by any Power what- 

ſoe ver, can be made out of Nothing. 


Come now to the Achilles, or pretended invin- 
cible Objection of the Atheiſt, Who tells us in the 
next place ad Hominem, that by God we underſtand a 
Creator of ſome real Entity or other out of Nothing : 
But, ſays he, it is an undoubted Principle of * 
and Philoſophy, an undeniable common Notion, that 
Not hing can be made out of Nothing; and conſequently, 
as there can be no ſuch Creative Power as this, ſo can 
there be no God. In anſwer to which I ſhall endea- 
vour to perform theſe three things: Firſt, J ſhall 
ſhew, that in ſome ſenſes, this is indeed an unqueſtiona- 
ble Truth and common Notion, that Nothing can come 
from Nothing. But ſecondly, I ſhall make it evideat, 
that in the ſenſe of theſe Atheiſtick Objectors it is ab- 
ſolutely falſe, and conſequently that Omnipotence and a 
Divine Creation can be no way impugn'd from this Prin- 
ciple when rightly underſtood, Thirdly and laſtly, l ſhall 
prove, that as trom this Principle or common Notion, No- 
thing ont of Nothing,there can be no Execution at all done 
_ againſt Theiſm or a Divine Creation; ſo from the very 

ſame, rightly underſtood, the Impoſſibility of all A- 
theiſm may be demonſtratively prov'd, in bringing 


ſomething 
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ſomething out of nothing in an impoſſible ſenſe; and 
on l'other hand, the Exiſtence of a God may be e- 
d | 
Firſt then I ſay, that this Axiom muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd to be undeniably true, that Nothing can poſſibly 
be made out of Nothing, or come from Nothing, in 
that Nothing, which was not, could ever bring it ſelf into 
Being, or effwiently produce it ſelf, or that Nothing can 
poſſibly be made without an efficient Cauſe : and thus was 
it frequently underſtood by divers of the Antients, and 
particularly by Cicero. £6 SEE 
Secondly I ſay, that Nothing, which was not, conld 
be produc'd or brought into Being by any other efficient 
Canſe, than ſuch as hath at leaſt equal Perfection in it, 
end a ſufficient active or productive Power. For if any 
thing were made by that which has not equal Perfection, 
then mult ſo much of the Eyect as tranſcends the Cauſe, 
e indeed made without a Cauſe (ſince nothing can give 
that which it has not) or be caus'd by it ſelf, or by 
Nothing. Again, to ſuppoſe a thing to be produc'd 
by thar which has no ſufficient productive Power, is 
really to ſuppoſe it allo to be proguc'd from it ſelf, 
without a Cauſe, or from Nothiazg : and hitherto is 
the Axiom verify'd in reſpect of the Efficient Cauſe. 
Thirdly, I fay in reſpect of the material Cauſe, that 
Nothing which is materially made out of things pre-exiſting, 
a ſome are, can have any other real Entity, than what 
was eit her before contain'd in, or reſulteth from the thi 
themſelves ſo modify'd ; Or that there can be no new Entitys- 
or Subſtances, naturally generated out of Matter : and 


therefore that all natural Generations are really nothing 
elſe but Mixtures, or new Modifications of things præ- 
exiſting. And this was that very thing, and no other, 
which the aatient Phyſiologers meant (however I am 
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A (onfutation of the Second Capital Objection of 
the Atheiſt againſt Omnipotence and Divine 
Creation; That Nothing, by any Power what- 
ſoever, can be made out of Nothing. 


Come now to the Achilles, or pretended invin- 

cible Objection of the Atheiſt, who tells us in the 
next place ad Hominem, that by God we underſtand a 
Creator of ſome real Entity or other out of Nothing : 
But, ſays he, it is an undoubted Principle of Reaſon 
and Philoſophy, an undeniable common Notion, that 
Nothing can be made out of Nothing; and conſequently, 
as there can be no ſuch Creative Power as this, ſo can 
there be no God. In anſwer to which I ſhall endea- 
vour to perform theſe three things: Firſt, 1 ſhall 
ſhew, that in ſome ſenſes, this is indeed an unqueſtiona- 
ble Truth and common Notion, that Nothing can come 
from Nothing. But ſecondly, I ſhall make it evident, 
that in the ſenſe of theſe Atheiſtick Objectors it is ab- 
ſolutely falſe, and conſequently that Omnipotence and a 
Divine Creation can be no way impugn'd from this Prin- 
ciple when rightly underſtood, Thirdly and laſtly, I ſhall 
prove, that as from this Principle or common Notion, No- 
thing ont of Nothing,there can be no Execution at all done 
againſt Theiſm or a Divine Creation ; ſo from the very 
ſame, rightly underſtood, the Impoſſibility of all A- 
theiſm may be demonſtratively prov'd, in bringing 


ſomething 
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ſomething out of nothing in an impoſſible ſenſe ; and 
on i'other hand, the Exiſtence of a God may be c- 
viac'd. Wa | 
Firſt then I ſay, that this Axiom muſt be acknow- 
[edg*dto be undeniably true, that Nothing can poſſibly 


be made out of Nothing, or come from Nothing, in 
that Nothing, which was not, could ever bring it ſelf into 
Being, or efficiently produce it ſelf, or that Nothing can 
poſſibly 6e made without an efficient Cauſe : and thus was 
it frequently underſtood by divers of the Antients, and 
particularly by Cicero. oF Es 
Secondly I ſay, that Nothing, which was not, could 
be produc'd or brought into Being by any other efficient 
Caiſe, than ſuch as hath at leaſt equal Perfection in it, 
end a ſufficient active or productive Power. For if any 
ming were made by that which has not equal Perfection, 
then mult ſo much of the Eyect as tranſcends the Cauſe, 
e indeed made without a Canſe (lince nothing can give 
that which it has not) or be caus'd by it ſelf, or by 
Nothing. Again, to ſupple a thing to be produc'd 
by thar which has ao ſufficient productive Power, is 


rcally to ſuppoſe it allo to be produc'd from it ſelf, 
without a Cauſe, or from Nothing: and hitherto is 


the Axion) verify'd in reſpect of the Efficient Cauſe.” 


Thirdly, I fay in refpett of rhe material Cauſe, that 


Nothing which is materially made out of things pre-exiſting, 


a ſome are, can have any other real Entity, than what 


was either before contain d in, or rel, ulteth from the thi | 


themſelves ſo modify'd ; or that there can be no new Entitys- 
or Subſtances, naturally generated out of Matter: and 


therefore that all natural Generations are really nothing 
elſe but Mixtures, or new Moxzifications of things præ- 
exiſting. And this was that very thing, and no other, 
which the antient Phyſiologers meant (however I am 
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not ignorant that the generality of * modern Writers 
have interpreted their meaning quite another way) 


when, as Ariſtotle tells us, they ſo much inſiſted upon 


this Principle, that Þ it was impoſſible that any real En- 
tity ſhould be naturally made or generated out of nothing; 


or, as it is alſo otherwiſe exprels'd, || ;hat no real En. 
tity was either generated or corrupted: that is, that in 


natural Generations, Corruptions, and Alterations, 
where God is not conceiv'd miraculouſly to interpoſe, 
there is no Creation of any new Subſtance or real 


Entity out of nothing, nor Annihilation or Deſtruc- 
tion of any into Nothing. Whence on one hand, 4. 


naxagoras being not able to conceive otherwiſe of the 
Forms and Qualitys of Bodys, than that they are ea! 


Entitys diſtin from the Subſtance of Matter or its 


Modifications, concluded that therefore in Generations, 


Corruptions, and Alterations, theſe were not created 
out of Nothing, and annihilated or reduc'd into No- 


thing; but that every thing was naturally made * gyx 


of pre-exiſtent and inexiſtent things, and conſequently 
that there were in all things diſſimilar Atoms and Par- 
ticles of every kind, tho by reaſon of their Parvitude 


inſenſible to us, and every thing ſeem'd to be only 
that which was moſt predominant and conſpicuous in 


it: as namely, that Bone was made out of bonn Atoms, 
Fleſb out of fleſby, &c. and Nothing out of Nothing, 


but every thing out of præ- exiſtent ſimilar Atoms. On 
tYther hand, the Italicts or Pythagoricks, as well be- 
fore Ana xagoras as after him (with whom alſo thus 
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far concur'd Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus, thoſe 
Atheizers of the Italic Philoſophy) did with much bet- 
ter reaſon conclude, from the ſame fundamental Prin- 
ciple, that ſince the Forms and Qualitys of Body were 
unqueſtionably generated and corrupted, they were 
therefore no Entitys really diſtin from the Subſtance of 
Matter or its Modifications : but only different Diſpo- 
ſitions or Modifications of the inſenſible Parts thereof, 


cauſing in us different Phantaſms, and this was the firſt 


Original of the difimilar Atomology. Again, thoſe of 
this way that were Theiſts, made this other uſe of the 
aforeſaid Principle : that ſince the Souls of Animals, 
eſpecially human, are unqueſtionably Extitys really diſ- 
tint from Matter and all its Modifications (no Mag- 
nitudes, Figures, Sites and Motions being ever able 
to beget Cogitation or Conſciouſneſs, much leſs a power 
of underſtanding eternal Truths) that therefore theſe 
could not be generated out of Matter, nor corrupted 
again into it: for if human Souls were generated out 
of Matter, then muſt ſome real Entity be materially 
produc'd out of Nothing (there being nothing of Life 
or Cogitation in Matter) which is a thing abſolutely 
impoſſible. Wherefore theſe Philoſphers did not hold 
that Souls are generated out of Matter, but * having 
been made by the immediate Hand of God and pre- 


exiſted, they were inlinuated and introduc'd into Bodys 


in Generations, I ſay, having pre-exiſted, becauſe 
they thought it incongruous that Souls, which are in 
order of Nature ſenior to Bodys, ſhould in order of 
Time be junior to them ; as alſo not reaſonable, that 


Divine Creation being as it were proftituted, ſhould 
without end perpetually attend and wait upon na- 
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tural Generations, and be intermingPd with 'em x. 
Thus far I have repreſented thoſe Senſes, wherein it 
is impoſſible, that any thing ſhould be made out of 
Nothing or come from Nothing ; all which may be re- 
duc'd to this general one, that Nothing can be made out 
of Nothing cauſally ; or that Nothing cannot caule any 
thing either efficiently Or materially, Which, as it is un- 
deniably true, ſo is it likewiſe ſo far from making any 
thing againſt a Divine Creation or the Exiſtence of a 
God, that the ſame may be demonſtratively prov'd and 


evinc'd from it, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. But next 


I come to mention the Senſe of the Democritick and Epi · 


curean Atheiſts, and to ſhew in what way they propoſe 


it as an Argument againſt the Exiſtence of a God. Now 


the making of Something out of Nothing is not taken 
cauſally by them, but only ſo as to ſignify the Terminus 4 


quo, or Term from which they are made, to wit, an ante- 
cedent Non exiſtence; and then the meaning of this 


Propoſition, that Nothing can poſſibly be made out of 


Nothing, will be this : That Nothing which once was 


nor, could by avy Power whatſoever be afterwards 
brought into Being. In anſwer whereunto, I ſhall per- 


for m theſe two things: Firſt, I ſhall make it appear, 
that Nothing out of Nothing, taken in this ſenſe, is ſo 


far from being a common Notion, that it is not at all 
true. And ſecondly I ſhall prove, that if it were true, 
yet would it of the two make more againſt Atheiſm 
than it does againſt Theiſm, and therefore ought by no 
means to be us'd by Atheiſts, as an Argument againſt a 
Deity. OT TL IS 1 any ode BRA 

Pult then, it is unqueſtionably certain, that this 
cannot be univerſally true, that Nothing, which once 


was 
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was not, could poſſibly be made, or brought out of 
Non- exiſtence into Being; becauſe if it were, then 
could there be no ſuch thing as mating or cauſing at all; 
no Action or Motion, and conſequently no Generation 
or Mutation in the corporeal Univerſe : but the whole 
World would be like a (tiff adamantine Rock ; and 
this would doubtleſs be a better Argument againſt 'Mo- 
tion, than any of Zeno's. But we have all of us ex- 
perience within our ſelves of a power of producing 


new Cogitations in our Minds, new intellectual and 


20ral Habits, as allo new local Motion in our Bodys, or at 
leaſt new Determinations of dem, and of cauſing thereby 
new Modifications in Bodys without us. And therefore 
are the Atheilts forc'd to reſtrain the ſenſe of this Pro- 
poſition to ſubſtantial things only; fo that tho there 
may be new Accidents and Modifications produc'd out 
of Nothing, yet there can be no new Subſtances made; 
however they be not able in the mean time to give any 
reaſon why one of thoſe ſhould be in it {elf more im- 
poſſible than the other, or why no Subſtance ſhould be 
makable. But however, that ſome are ſo ſtagger'd with 
the ſeeming plauſibility of this Argument, is chiefly 


upon theſe follow ing accounts: firſt, by feaſon of he. 


Confuſion of their own Conceptions; for becauſe it is 


certain, that Norhing can polſibly be made out of nothing. 


in one ſenſe, to Wit cauſally, they not diſtinguiſhing 
Senſes, nor being aware of the Equivocation, which. 


is in this, if Su öllcu, out of Nothing, do inadvertently 


give their Aſſent to thoſe words i in a wrong ſenſe, that 
no Subſtance, ſuch as Matter is, could - poſſibly be 
brought out of Non- exiſtence into Being. Secondly, 


by reaſon of their unskilful arguing from artificial 


things, when becauſe nothing can be artificially made, 
but out of pre-exiſting Matter, as namely a Houſe or 
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a Garment, and the like, there being nothing done in 
the Production of theſe things, but only a new Mo- 
dification of what before ſubſtantially was, they over- 
haſtily conclude, that no Power whatſoever could pro- 
duce any thing otherwiſe, than out of præ-exiſting 
Matter, and that Matter it ſelf therefore could not 
poſſibly be made. In which Conceit they are again 
further confirm'd from hence; becauſe the old Phyſio- 
logers maintain'd the ſame thing concerning natural 
Generations likewiſe, that nothing was in them pro- 
duc'd ef $4 Y, out of Nothing neither; or that there 
was no new Subſtance or Entity made in them, really 
diſtinQ from the pre-exiſtent Matter and its Modifica. 
tions, they unwarily extending this beyond the Bounds 
of Phyſicks into Metephyſicks, and unduly. meaſuring or 
limiting iafinite Power accordingly. Laſtly, becauſe 
it is undeniably certain, concerning our ſelves and all 
imperfect created Beings, that none of theſe can create 
any new Subſtance, which was not before, therefore 
ſome men are apt to meaſure all things by their own 
Scantling, and to ſuppoſe it univerſally impoſſible, ac- 
cording to human Reaſon, for any Power whatſoever 
thus to creatè: whence it follows, that Theology muſt 
in this ſenſe be acknowledg'd to be contradictious to 
the Principles of natural Light and Vnderſtanding. 
But as to this I ſay, that ſince it 1s certain that inperfect 
created Beings can themſelves produce ſome things out 
of Nothing prz-exifting, as new Cogitations, new local 
| Motions, new Modifications and Transformations of 
things corporeal, it is very reaſonable to think, that an 
abſolutely perfect Being could do ſomething more, that 
is, create new Subſtances out of nothing, or give them 
their whole Being. And it may well be conceiv'd to be 
as eaſy for God or an omnipotent Being to make a 


Whole 
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whole World, Matter and all t 8 biſon, out of Nothing» 
as it is for us to create a Thought or to move a Finger, 
or for the Sun to ſend out Rays, or a Candle Light, 
or laſtly for an opacous Body to produce the Image of 
it ſelf in Glaſſes or Water, or to project a Shadow; all 
theſe imperfect things being but the Energys, Rays, 
Images, or Shadows of the Deity. For a Subſtance, 
which once was not, to be made by God or a Being in- 
finitely perfect, is not for it to be made out of No- 
thing in the impoſſible ſenſe, it coming from Him who 
is All; who has not only infinitely greater Perfection, 
but alſo a ſufficient active Power to produce the ſame, 
it being ſubſtantially emanative. It is true indeed, that 
infinite Power it ſelf cannot do things in their own 
nature impoſſible ; and therefore this is the only thing 
which the Atheiſts have to prove, that it is in it ſelf abſo- 
lutely zmpoſſible for a Subſtance, tho not for an Accident-or 
Moaification, to be produc'd out of Non: exiſtence into 
Being; in order to which, they muſt ſhew it implies a 
Contradiction: but this will they in vain endeavour to 
attempt, becauſe tho it be contradictious for a thing to be 
and not be at the ſametime, yet is there no manner of 
Contradiction in this, for any emperfel? contingent Be- 
ing, which before was not, afterwards to be. Where- 
fore this being in it ſelf no way impoſſible, muſt be 
acknowledg'd to be a due Object of infinite Power, or 
that which may be done by a perfect, omnipotent, exiſtent 
Being. To this I add, that it Nothing could be made 
i vn van, out of Nothing, in this latter ſenſe, that is, 
Nothing,” which before was not, afterwards brought 
into Being; then muſt the reaſon hereof be, becauſe no 
| Sabſtance or real Entity can be caus'd by any other Sab- 
ſtance, ſo as to receive and derive its whole Being from 
it; and conſequently whatſoever Subſtance or real En- 
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tity is in the whole World was not only from Eternit 


and without beginning, but alſo exiſted of it ſelf ge- 
ceſſarily and independently upon any thing eiſe. But 
firſt, I fay, it has been already declar'd, that it is re- 
pugnant to the human Facultys, that any remporary ſuc- 
ceſſive Being whatſoever, or that Time it ſelf ſhould be 
eternal and without beginning; becauſe upon that 


Hypotheſis there would have been an Infinity of Time 


paſt, and if ſo, then would there of neceſſity have 
been T ime paſt, which was never preſent *. But to make 
every ſubſtantial thing not only to have exiſted from 
Eternity and withour beginning, as even ſome miſtaken 
Theiſts have done, but alſo to have exiſted independent- 
ly upon any thing elle as its Original or Cauſe, and 


therefore of it ſelf neceſſarily; this, I ay, is it ſelf 


to make Somethiog come from Nothing in the impoſſi- 
ble ſenſe, that ie, caſally. For, as when ſome Atheilts 


affirm, that Nothing could ever move it ſelf, and yet 


ſappole there has been Motion from all Eternity, they 
plainly make this Motion, however ſappos'd to be 


_ eternal, to come from Nothing in the impoſſible ſenſe : 


ſo in like manner they who {uppole things to have ex- 
iſted of themſelves meceſſarily, which have no Self- 
exiſtence or neceſſary Exiſtence contain'd in their Nature, 
which nothing but a perfect Being has, do make this 
neceſſary Exiſtence of ſuch things to come from Wo- 


thing. Wherefore, tho it be certain that Something 
did cxiſt of it ſelf neceſſarily and from all. Eternity, 


namely a perfect Being, whoſe neceſſary Exiſtence is 


therefore not from Nothing, becauſe eſſentially included 


in its own Nature; yet withal is it certain that there 
can be but one ſuch thing: neceſſity of Exiſtence being 


* See Dr. More's Enchirid, Metaph. c. 10. 
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natural and eſſential to no more, But as for all other 
things, Which are in their own nature contingently ' 


poſſible to be or not to be, Reaſon pronounces of 'em, 
that they could not exiſt of themſelves neceſſarily, but 
were cau>'d by ſomething elſe, and deriv'd their Ori- 
ginal from that one abſolutely perfect and meceſſarily eæ- 
ent Being. i „„ 3 
Laſtiy, I ſhall diſprove the Truth of this Aſſert ion, 
that whatſoever /ub/?antially and really &, did exiſt of it 
{c|f from all Eternity uamade, after this manner: be- 


cauſe it would follow from thence, that not only Mat- 


ter and nngqualify'd Atoms, as the Democritick Atheifls 
{uppote, but likewile Souls, eſpecially human, mult 
needs have exiſted of themlelves too, from Eternity 
namade. For, as NO man can be be (5 ſottiſh, as to 
conceive himſelf, or that which thinketh ia him, his 


own SO or Mind and Perſonality, to be no real Entity, 
whilſt every Clod of Earth 15 ſuch ; fo is it certain, 


that Mind can never_be generated out of dead and 
ſenlleſs Matter or Body, nor reſult as a Modification 
thereof, out of Magnitudes, Figures, Sites, and Mo» 


tions, and therefore mult needs bea thing really diſtin _ 
from it, or Subſtance incorporeal : the Democritick A- 
theiſts being here groſly deceiv' in thinking, that be- 
cauſe Forms and Qualitys of Bodys may be reſolv'd into 


thoſe foremention'd Elements of Matter, and conle— 


quently concluded to be no Entitys really diſtinct from 
the Subſtance thereof, but only different Modifications of 


the ſame, that therefore the like may be ſaid of Souls too, 


the rational not excepted. Wherefore if no Subſtance or 


real Entity could ever be brought out of No- exiſtence 
into Being, or be caus'd by any thing elle, then muſt 
all human Souls and Perſonalitys, as well as Matter and 
Atoms, have exiſted not only from Eternity, but allo 
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530 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
.of themſelves independently upon any other thing. But 
the Atheiſts are ſo abhorrent from this Eternity of hu— 
man Souls, that they will by no means admit of their 
Poſt exiſtence or Immortality; they apprehending, that 
if any living underſtanding Being ſhould prove immor— 
tal, they could not ſufficiently ſecure themſelves againſt 
the poſſibility and danger of a God. Indeed ſome 
Theiſts have aſſerted not only the Pre-exiftence, but 
alſo the Eternity of all human Minds, as Cicero more 
than once does: but notwithſtanding none of 'em erer 
maintain'd, that human Minds and their diſtinct Per. 
ſonalitys were thus all of themſelves independently upon 
any thing as their Cauſe and Original. And, as it was 
before prov'd, from the nature of Kyowled? and Under- 
ſtanding (it comprehending the Paſſibilitys of all things, 
and therefore ſuppoſing infinite Power) that there can 
be but one Mind or underſtanding Being ſelf.exiſtent, 
all other Minds partaking of that one Mind: ſo is it 
hardly poſſible for any one in good earneſt to entertain 
ſuch a Conceit as this, that his own particular Soul, 
Mind, and Perſonality, and for the ſame reaſon all hu- 
man Souls, tho ſubject to ſuch Laws of Fate as now 
they are, did not only præ-exiſt before their reſpeCtive 
Bodys, and were from all Eternity; but alſo exiſted of 
themſelves neceſſarily and independently upon any thing 
elle. Wherefore if human Souls, Minds, and Perſo- 
nalitys being unqueſtionably ſubſtantial things, and re- 
ally diſtin from Matter (which therefore could not 
poſlibly be generated out of it) did not all exiſt from 
Eternity of themſelves, neceſſarily, and independently, 
it is certain that they mult derive their whole Being 
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Animus Guia vixit ab omni Aternitate, &c. And again, chm Animi 
Hominum ſemper fuerint futurique ſint, &c. Cic. de Divin, 


from 
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from the Deity, or be created  « ſw, out of No- 
thing or Non exiſtence by it. And if human Souls 
were unqueſtionably thus created, it cannot reaſonably 
be doubted, but that Matter or Body it ſelf was created 
likewiſe out of Nothing, or caus'd by the Deity : for- 
aſmuch as that which created one thing out of Nothing, 
could create every thing ; and there 1s really more of 
Subſtance, that is, a higher degree of Extity, in Minds 
and Souls, conſcious ſelf moving and underſtanding Be 
ings, than in ſenfleſs Matter or unaQtive Bulk. But 
here, it may be, the Atheiſt will demand; If it be ſo 
plain that there 1s in the Deity a creative or pro- 
ductive Power of Something out of Nothing, why then 
did not thoſe Pagan Theilts, who were ſuppos'd to 


have kept cloſe to the ſimple Light of Nature, ever 


ownthis? To which I anſwer, that whatever {ome 
have aid to the contrary, the moſt Intelligent among 
em have own'd ir, For, according to Cicero, the an- 
tient Phy ſiologers, who laid fo great ſtrels upon this 


Propoſition, De nihilo nihil fit, did not fo underſtand 


it, as that Nothing could by any Power whatſoever 
be brought out of Non-exiltence into Being, but only 


that Nothing could be made without a Cauſe. Nor did 
they here mean by Cauſe the material only, as if No» 
thing could poſſibly be made but cut of pre-exiſting 


Matter; ſeeing Epicurus is tax'd by Cicero for this piece 


of Singularity, of introducing his third Motion of 


Atoms, which he terms Clinamen Principiorum *, out 
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* Nec cum hac ira ſint, eſt cauſa cur Epicurus Fatum extimeſcar, & ab 
Atomis petat Præſidium, eaſque de via deducat; & uno tempore ſuſcipiat 
res duas inenodabiles; unam ut tine cauſa fiat aliquid, ex quo exiſtet ut 
12 quippiam fiat; quod nec ipſi nec cuiquam Phyſico placet. Cic. 
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532 — The Reaſon and Philo / ophy | 
of Nothing, or without an efficient Canſe, as indeed all 
Motion allo was to the Atomick Atheiſts in this ſenſe 
from Nothing; however they would not expreſly own 
it, for fear of contradicting this Principle, which they 
and all Naturaliſts allow'd of, that Nothing could come 
from Nothing. And here it is obſervable, that whereas 
the Atheiſts are inconliſtent with themſelves, in that 
tho in words they abſolutely and univerſally aſſert the 
Truth of this Maxim, yet do they in effect hold, that 
Something is (rom Nothing even without a Cauſe : the 
Theiſts, I ſay, on the contrary do maintain that this, 
tho- not without a Cauſe, nor indeed by any ordinary, 
yet by an extraordinary Cauſe or infinite Power, may 
be done. For it is certain, that not only * Plato, but 
all choſe other Pagan Philoſophers too, who aſſerted 
the Incorporeity and Immortality of human Souls, could 
not poſſibly conceive m to have been made out of 
præ- exiſtent Matter; but either out of Nothing, they 
being not eternal, but having a zewxeſs of Being (as 
Plato himſelf ſeem'd to ſuppoſe) or elle, if they were 
conceiv'd by 'em to be eternal, which was the Opinion 
of moſt of the junior Platoniſts, yet were they at once 
. held to have deriv'd their whole Sabſtance from the- 
Deity, and always to depend upon it, as eternal Light 
would depend upon an eternal San. Only Plutarch and 
his Followers are here to be excepted, who would nei- 
ther have Souls to be made out of Nothing by God, nor 
yet out of corporeal Matter pre-exiſting, they being 
themſelves incorporeal; but out of a ſtrange Commix- 
ture of the Subſtance of God himſelf with the Sub- 
ſtance of a certain diſorderly Soul ſe/f-exiſtent and un- 
created, as J have before obſerv'd. But that the genu- 
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r cSee Cudworth's Int Syſt. P. 750, 731. 
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ine Platons/'s univerſally ſuppos'd, that one Subſtance 
might be caus'd by another, and derive its whole Being 
from it, is evident from hence, becauſe their ſecond 
Divine Hypoſtaſis or Subſtance, tho eternal, was, accor— 
ding to them, deriv'd from or begotten by their firſt, 
and their third Hypoſtaſis or Subſtance was produc'd both 


from the firſt and ſecond; and other inferior Orbs of 


Being, as the particular Souls of Dæmons and Men, 
from that whole Trinity of Divine Hypoſtaſes jointly con- 
curring. And as for Matter or Boay it ſelf, it is certain 
alſo that Plotinus, Porphyrins, Jamblichus, Hierocles, 
Proclus, and other Platoniſts expreſly denyd it to have 
been «yevyſor, unmade or ſelf exiſtent, and conceiv'd 
it to have deriv'd its whole Being from the Deity, 
which accordingly is ſtil'd by Proclus, * the ineffable 
Cauſe of Matter. In like manner have we already 
ſhew?d, that according to the Chaldaick Oracles, Mat- 
ter it ſelf was allo caus'd or produc'd by the Deity ; 
to which purpoſe is this Sentence cited by Proclus: 
Þ from whence, that is, from the Deity, abundantly 
ſprings forth the Generation of the multiform Matter. 
Thus Hierocles in Photius affirms of Plato, || that be 


held the World to have been produc'd by God out of no 


pre-exiſtent. Matter. Much the ſame is affirm'd of 
him by Proclus, and alſo of Orpheus, he deriving this 
Doctrine, as is ſuppos'd, with other things from the 


old Evyptian Theologers, among whom Hermes and 
the reſt held Matter not to be ſelf-exiſtent, unmade, or 


underiv d from the Deity, but to have been caus d by it. 
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It is true indeed, that many of theſe Philoſophers af. 
lerted Matter, Souls," and the whole World to have 
been eternal or without beginning, and con ſequent- 
ly not created i 24. b in that ſtricter ſenſe, that is, 
out of an antecedent Non-exiſtence in Time. Not- 
withſtanding which, they ſuppos'd 'em to have receiv? 
their whole Being from the Deity, and to have de- 
' pended on it every jot as much, as if having once 
not been, they had afterwards been made by it. For 
certainly that which gives to any Subſtance its whole 
Being, tho from Eternity, ſo that it never was not, 
the ſame upon ſuppoſition that it once had nor been, 
could unqueſtionably have produc'd it out of Nothing, 
or an antecedent Non-exiﬀence. 

I have bow ſufficiently dilprov'd the Troth of that 
Aſſertion, that Nothing could be made out of Nothing, 
in the Atheiſtick ſenſe chereof, namely, that Nothing, 
which before was not, could afterwards be poſſibly made 
to be; tho this muſt not be extended ſo far as to acci- 
dental things and Modifications, but reſtrain'd and con- 
fin'd only to Subſtanrials. I Thall in the next place 
make it appear, that were this Aſſertion true, that no 
 SubSance or real Entity, which once was not, could be 

caus'd or produc'd, yet would it notwithſtanding of 
the two more impugn Atheiſm than Theiſm ; foraſ- 
much as the Atheiſts do really bring more out of 
Nothing or Non cæxiſteuce than the Theiſts do: in that, 
as * Plato and Ariſtotle repreſent their Opinion, they 
generate and corrupt real Entitys and ſubſtantial things, 
and produce em out of Nothing or Won. exiſtence, and 
reduce em to Nothing again; they making all things 

anne, the bare Sabſtance of Matter only ex- 


— 
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* Cudworth's Int. N. p. 754. _ 
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cepted, (which to them is either no determinate thing» 


or elſe nothing but mere Bulk, or reſiſting and diviſible 


Magnitude) to come out of Nothing, and to go to 
Nothing. And thus it is plain, that either there is no 
real Entity in the whole world beſides the bare Sub- 
ſtance of Matter, that is, beſides diviſible and ſeparable 
Extenſion or reſiſting Magnitude ; and conſequently 
Life and Cogitation, Senſe and Conſciouſneſs, Reaſon 
and Under ſtanding, all our own Minds and Perſonalitys, 
are no real Entitys; or elſe that there are, according to 
the Atheiſtick Hypotheſis, real Entitys produc'd out 
of Nothing, and reduc'd to Nothing again. Indeed 


the Hylozoick Atheiſts being ſomewhat ſenſible of this 
Inconvenience of making all Life and Underflanding 
out of Nothing, and that there muſt of neceſſity be 


ſome fundamental Life and Perception, which is not 


accidental but ſubſtantial, and which was never gene- 


rated and cannot be corrupted, have therefore attributed 
a kind of Life and Perception to all Matter as ſuch. 
Notwithſtanding which, even theſe alſo, foraſmuch 
as they deny to Matter animal Senſe and Conſciouſneſs, 


do ſuppoſe all animal Life or Senſe and conſcious: Under- 
tanding to be generated and corrupted, produc'd out 
of Nothing, and reduc'd to Nothing again. Neither 
can Life, Cogitation, and Under tanding be reckon'd 


amongſt the Modes of Matter, that is, of Magnitude or 


diviſible and antipypouws Extenſion, ſince they may be 
conceiv'd without the {ame : whereas Modes cannot 


be conceiv'd without their Subſtance. Standing, Sit- 


ting, and Walking cannot be conceiv'd without à Body, 


and that fitly organiz'd too, and therefore are they no- 
thing bur different Modes of ſuch a Body. When that 
human Body which before ſtood, does afterwards (it 
or walk, noman can think that here is a miraculous 

7 Production 
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Production of any new real Entity ont of Nothing: nor 
when the ſame Matter which was ſquare or cubicat is 
made ſpherical or cylindrical. But when there is Life 
and Underſtanding, which was not before, then is 
there unqueſtionably a new real Entity produc'd. But 
the Democritick and Epicurean Atheiſts themſelves, ac- 
cording to the Tenour ct the Aromick Phyſiology, do 
acknowledg no other Modes of Matter or Body, but 
only more or leſs Magnitude of Parts, Figure, Site, 
Motion or Reſt. And upon this very ac 0un: do hy 
explode Qualitys, conſider'd as Entitys really diſtir 
from thele Modes; becauſe in the Generation and Alte- 
ration of 'em, there would be real Entitys made out of 
Nothing or without a Cauſe : whereupon they reſolve 
theſe Qualitys into Mechaniſm and Faxcy, Bur Life, 
Cogitation, and Underſtanding ate things, which have 
more real Entity in them, and can no way be folv% 
by Mechaniſm and Fancy); wherefore undoubretily they 
arc no Modes of Matter or Body, but Acmribu'es of 
another kind, of Subſtance incorporeal, All cugitative 
Beings, eſpecially human Souls end Perſonalitys, are 
unqueſtionably ſubſtantial things, add yet do the A- 
theiſts bring theſe, and conſequently themſelves, out of 
Nothing or Non exijlience, and reduce em to Nothing 
again. In ſhort then we find, that theſe very Arhe- 
its, who contend againlt Theiſts, that Nothing can be 
made out of Nothing, do themlelves bring all things cut 
of Nothing or Non-exiſience, and perpetually reduce 
em to Nothing again; according to whoſe Principles, 
as there was onceno Life, no Underſtanding at all in the 
VUaiverſe, ſo may there be none again. They who 
deny a God, becauſe there can be no creative Power 
belonging to any thing, do themſelves notwithſtanding 
attribute to Matter, tho a mere paſſive, fluggiſh, and 
| f unact ive 
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Chap. 7. of Atheiſm confuted, $37 
unactive thing, a creative Power of things ſybſta tial, 
as namely of human Souls and Perſonalitys out of N 4 
thing. And thus is that formidable Argument of the 


Atheiſts, that there can be no God, becauſe Nothing | 


can be made ont of Nothing, not only prov'd to be falſe, 
bur alſo retorted upon theſe Atheiſts themſelves, they 
bringing all things beſides ſenſieſs and ungqualify'd Mat- 
ter out of Nothing. NG | 

I ſhall now in the third and laſt place make it eyi- 
dent, that the Atheiſts do not only bring real Entitys 


and ſubſtantial things out of Nothing in the ſechnd 
ſenſe, that is, out of an antecedent ee which 


yet is a thing only poſſible to God or a perfect Being, 
but alſo that they bring them out of Nothing in the 
abſolutely impoſlible ſenſe, that is, ſuppoſe em to be 
made without a Cauſe, or Nothing to be the Cauſe of 
Something. 11 in order to this I think fit to premiſe, 
that in the 


caus d by any thing elſe but only new Modifications. 


Secondly, that Matter or Body is the only Subſtance, 
and therefore whatſoever is made, is made out of præ- 
exiſting Matter. Thirdly and laſtly, that whatſoever 
elle there is in the whole World, belides the Subſtance 

of Matter, is made or generated out of Matter. And. 
now I ſhall proceed to demonſtrate the abſolute, Im- 
poſfibility of this Atheiſtick Hypotheſis, from that 
very Principle of the antient Phy ſiologers, that Nothing | 
can be made out of Nothing in the true ſenſe thereof; 
it not only bringing real Entitys and ſubſtantial things 
out of an antecedent Nom-exiſtence (tho nothing but 
an infinitely perfect Being neither can thus create) 
but alſo producing*em, as was before hinted, without 


a Cauſe. 
e N Firſt 


he Atheiſtick Hypotheſis are contain'd theſs 
three things: Firſt, that no Subſtance can be made or 
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0 Firſt then, When they affirm Matter to be the only 
Subſtance, and all things elſe whatſoever to be made 
out. of that alone, they hereby plainly ſuppoſe all 
things to be made without an efficient Cauſe; which is 
to bring 'em out of Nothing in an impoſſible ſenſe, 
For tho it be not true, that nothing can be made but 
out of pre-exiſtent Matter, and conſequently. that God 
being ſuppos'd to exiſt, could do no more than a Car- 
penter or Taylor does; I ſay, tho it be not univer- 
Fly true, that every thing which is made muſt needs 
have a material Cauſe, ſo that the Quaternio of Cauſes 
in Logick is not to be extended to all things causd 
whatſoever ; yet is it certain, that nothing, which once 
was not, could poſſibly be made without an efficient 
Can ſe. Wherefore if there be any thing made, which 
was not before, there mult of neceſſity, beſides Matter, 
be ſome other Subſtance exiſting, as the efficient Cauſe 
thereof; foraſmuch as Matter alone could not make 
any thing: as Marble cannot make a Statue, nor Tim- 
ber and Stones a Houſe, nor Cloth a Garment. To 
which it may be added, that whereas the Democritick 
and Epicurean Atheiſts, do admit of no other efficient 
Cauſality, in Nature than local Motion, and allow to 
Matter or Body, their only Subſtance, no ſelf. moving 
Power; they hereby make all the Motion which is in the 
world to be without a Cauſe, and from Nothing ; Acti- 
on to be without any Subje# or Agent, and the Effici- 
ency of all things without an Efficient. 3 
In the next place, ſhould we be ſo liberal as to grant 
the Atomick Atheiſts Motion without a Cauſe, or per- 
mit Strato and the Fhlozoick Atheiſts to attribute to 
Matter a ſelf-moving Power ; yet do we ſtill affirm, 
that this Matter and Motion both together could not 
poſſibly produce any new real Entity, which ** not 
before : 
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before: Matter as ſuch efficiently caufing Nothing, 
and Motion only changing the Modifications of Matter, 
as Figure, Place, Site, and Diſpoſition- of Parts. 
Wherefore if Matter as ſuch have no animal Senſe and 
conſcious Underſtanding eſſentially belonging to it, 
which no Atheiſts, as yet, have had the Impudence to N. 
aſſert; then can no Motion or Modification of Matter, tal 
no Contexture of Atoms, poſſibly beget Senſe and 11 
Underſtanding, Soul and Mind; becauſe this would be 411 
to bring Something out of Nothing in the impoſſible 
ſenſe, or to ſuppoſe Something to be made by it ſelf, 
without a Cauſe. This was the very Doctrine, as we 
have before intimated, of the moſt antieat Atomick 
Phyſiologers ; mort that every thing whatſoever might Il! 
be made out of pre-exiſting Matter, but on the con» 1 
trary, that in all natural Generations there is no real 1 
Entiiy produc'd out of the Matter, which was not bi 
before in it, but only new Modifications: and conſe- 
quently that Souls and Minds being not mere Modifi- 
cations of Matter (in reſpe& of Magnitude, Figure, ul 
Site and Motion) could never be produc'd out of it; $4 
becauſe they muſt then of neceſſity come from No- 4 
thing, that is, be made either by themſelves, wit haut 4 
Canſe, or without a ſufficient Cauſe. And we have 
before noted out of Ariſtotle, how the old Atheiſtick 
Materialiſls or Hylopathians, being aſſaulted by thoſe 
Italick Philoſophers after this manner, that Nothing 
which was not before in Matter, beſides its Modifi- 
cations, could poſſibly be produc'd out of it, becaule 
Nothing can cqme out of Nothing, and conſequently, 
that ia all natural Gezerations and Corruptions, there is 
no real Entity made or deſtroy'd, endeavour'd, with- 1 
out denying the ſenſe of that Propoſit ion, thus to e- ib 
vade the ſenſe of it: that all things whatſoever, be- 1 
2 2 Z 2 . ides 
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ſides Matter, being but Atcidents thereof, are generated 
out of it and corftuptible into it, * without the Pro- 
duction of any real Entity out of Nothing, or the 
Reduction of any into Nothing, fo long as the Sub- 
tance of Matter, which is the only real Entity, re- 
mains always the ſane. Wherefore tho Life, Sexſe, 
and Underſtanding, all Souls and Minds be generated 
out of Matter, yet does it not thence follow, that 
therefore there is no real Entity made or fronted, 
becauſe theſe are nothing but Accidents or Modifica- 
tions of Matter. As to which I ſay, it is true indeed 
that whatſbever is in the Univerſe is either Subſtance or 
Aceidents, and that the Accidents of any Subſtance may 
be generated and corrupted, without the producing of 
any real Entity out of Nothing, and by” of any 
into Nothing; ſoraſmueh as the Subſtance ſtill remains 
entirely the ſame. But the Atheiſts taking it for 
granted, that there is no other Subſtance beſides Body 
or Matter, do therefore falſly ſuppoſe what is really 
3ntorporeal Subſtance ; or elſe the Attributes, Propertys, 
and Modes thereof to be mere Accidents of Matter, 
and therefore conclude, that theſe are generable out of 
it, without the Production of any real Entity out of 
Nothing. Wherefore I ſay, that it does not at all fol- 
low, becauſe the ſame numerical Matter, as for exam- 
ple a piece of Wax, may be ſucceſſively made ſpherical, 
tubical, cylindrical, pyramidal, or of any other figure, 
and the ſame man may ſucceflively fand, ſit, kneel, and 
walk, both without the Product ion of any thing ont « 
| Nothing; that therefore the fame may be affirm'd like- 
wile kc every thing elſe beſides the bare Subſtance 
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of Master, as namely Life and Underſtanding, Soul and 
Aſind, that tho there be no ſuch thing in Matter it ſelf, 
yet the Production of 'em out of Matter would be no 
Production of Something out of Nothing. But one 
ground of mens being here miſtaken is this; that they 


| have not rightly confider'd what the Accidents of a 


| Subſtance are, and that they are indeed nothing elſe but 


the Modes thereof. Now a Mode is ſuch a thing, as 


cannot poſſibly be conceiv'd without that whereof it 
is a Mode; as Standing, Sitting, Kyeeling, and Walk- 
ing cannot be conceiv'd without a Body organiz d, and 
therefore are but Modes thereof. But L and Cogi- 
tation may beclearly apprehended without Body or any 
thing of Extenſion ; nor indeed can a Thought be con- 
ceiv d to be of ſuch a Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, 
or to be hew*d and ſlic'd out into pieces, all which Be- 
ing laid together, as ſo niany ſmall Chips, would make 
up again the Entirenefs of that whole Thought. From 
whence it ought to be concluded, that Cogitation is no 
Accident or Mode of Matter or bulky 1 but a 
Mode or Attribute of atiother Subſtance, really diſtinct 
from Matter, or Incorporeal. There is indeed nothing 
elſe clearly conceivable by us in Body or balky Extenſion, 
but only more or leſs Magnitude of Parts, Figures, Site, 
Motion or Reſt ; and all the different Bodys that are in 
the whole World, are but ſeveral Combinations or Syl- 


lables made up out of thefe few Letters: but no Mag- 


uitudes, Figures, Sites and Motions can poſſibly ſpell or 
compound Life and Senſe, Cogitation and Underſtanding, 
as the Syllables thereof; and therefore to ftippoſe theſe 
to be generated out of Matter, is plainly co ſuppoſe 
fone real Entity to be brought out of Nothing, or 


fomething to be made without a Cauſe, which is im- 


poſſible, But that which has chiefly coofirm'd men 
12 
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in this Errour, is the buſineſs of ſenſible Qualitys and 
Forms, as they are vulgarly conceiv'd to be diſtin& 
Entitys from thoſe foremention'd Modifications of 
Matter, in reſpect of Magnitude of Parts, Figure, 
Site, Motion and Reſt. For ſince theſe Qualitys and 
Forms are unqueſtionably generated and corrupted, 
there ſeems to be no ;eaſon, why the ſame might not 
be as weil acknowledg'd of Life, Senſe, Thought, and 
Underſtanding, that tho'e arc but Qualitys and Accidents 
of Matter alſo, tho of ano her kind, and conſequently 
may be generated out of it, without the making of 
any real thing out of Nothing. But the Democritick 
and Epicurean Atheiſts themſelves have, from the Prin- 
ciples of the Atomick Philoſophy, ſufficiently con- 
futed and reQify'd this miſtake concerning ſenſible 
Qualitys, they exploding and baniſhing.them all, as 
conceiv'd to be Entitys really diſtin from the fore- 
mention'd Modifications of Matter, and that for this 
very reaſon ; becauſe the Generation of them would, 
upon this Suppoſition, be the Production of Something 
out of Nothing, or without a Cauſe; and therefore 

concluding em to be really nothing elſe but Mechaniſm, 
or different Modifications of Matter, in reſpect of the 

_ Magnitude of Parts, Figure, Site, and Mot ion or Reſt, 
as they cauſe different Fancys and Apparitions in us. 

And in truth, this vulgar Opinion of real Qualitys of 
Bodys ſeems to have no other Original than mens miſta- 

king their own Fancys, Paſſions, and Affections, for 
things really exiſting in the Objects without em. Por 
as ſenſible Qualitys are conceiv'd to be things diſtinct 
from the foremention'd Modifications of Matter, ſo 
are they really nothing elſe but our own Fancys, Paſſi- 
ons, and Aﬀettions, and conſequently no Accidents or 
Modifications of Matter; but Accidents and Moaifica- 
| | * tons 
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tions of our own Souls, which are Sub/tances incorporeal. 
But now, if theſe Democritick Atheiſts themſelves con- 
cluded that real Qualitys, conſider?d as diſtin& from 
the Modifications of Matter, could not poſſibly be 
generated out of it, becauſe this would be the Produc- 
tion, of Something out of Nothing; certainly they 
ought much more to have acknowledg'd the ſame 
concerning Life and Cogitation, Senſe and Under ſtand- 
ing: that the Generation of theſe out of fenfleſs Mat- 
ter would be an impoſſible - ProduQtion of Something 
out of Nothing, and conſequently that theſe are therefore 
no corporeal things, but the Attributes, Propertys, or 
Modes of Subſtance incor poreal; ſince they can no way 
be reſolv'd into Mechaniſm and Fancy, or the Modifi- 
cations of Matter, as the vulgar ſenſible Qualitys may 
and ought to be. For tho theſe Democriticks: and Epi. 
cureans did indeed ſuppoſe all human Copitations to be 
caus'd or produed by the Incurſion of corporeal Atoms 
upon the Thinker, yet did never any of 'em arrive to 
ſuch a degree either of Sottiſnneſs or Impudence, as 
a modern Writer has done, to maintain that Cogitat ion, 
Intellection, and Volition are themſelves really nothing 
elſe but local Motion or Mechaniſm in the inward Parts 
of the Brain and Heart, or * that Mind it ſelf is no- 
thing elſe but Motion in ſome Parts of the organix d 
Body : which is to advance beyond the Paradoxical 
Hypotheſis of Des Cartes, in making this prodigious 
_ Concluſion, that not only brute Azimals, but all cogi- 
tative Beings and Men themſelves are really nothing 
elle but Machines or Automata. As well might Hea-. 
ven be affirm'd to be Earth, Colour to be Sound; 
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Number to be Figure, or any thing elſe in the World 
tobe any thing, as Copitation and local Motion to be 
the very ſelf-ſame thing. Nevertheleſs ſo ſtrong was 
the Atheiſtick Intoxication in thoſe old Democriticks 
and Epicureans, that tho denying real Qualitys of 
Bodys for this very reaſon, becauſe nothing could be 
produc'd out of Nothing, they notwithſtanding con- 
tradicting themſelves, would make Senſe, Life, and 
nder ſtanding to be Qualitys of Matter, and therefore 
generable out of it, and ſo unqueſtionably produc'd 
real Entitys out of Nothing or without a CanſgQ. 
But here by the way I ſhall ſpeak a word or two 
with Epicur in private, who having a mind to aſ- 
ſert contingent Liberty in men, by way of oppoſition to 
that Neceſſity of all human Actions, which had been 
before maintain'd by Democritus and his Followers, 


plainly acknowledges, that he could not poſſibly do 
this, according to the grounds of his own Philoſophy, 


without ſuppoting ſomething of Contingency in the 


firſt. Principles, that is, in the Motion of thoſe Atoms, 


out of which Men and other Animals are made; 
the reaſon for which is afterwards thus expreſs'd 


by him, becauſe Nothing can be made out of Nothing. 
Upon which account he therefore ridiculouſly feign'd 


9 


beſides his two other Mot ions of Atoms from | Plagæ 


and Pondera, Strokes and Weight, a third Motion of 
them, which he calls || Clinamen Principiorum, a con- 


De Nihilo quoniam fieri Nil poſſe videmus. Lucret. I. 2. p. 134. Lamb. 
þ ————— Fategrc neceſſe ett "244 P 
Eſſe aliam præter Plagas & Pondera cauſam 
Motibus, unde hac eſt nobis innata Poteſtas. Id. 
* ed ne Mens ipſa neceſſum | 
Inteſtinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendis, 
Et devicta quaſi cogatur ferre patique, 
Id facit exiguum Clinamen Principiorum. Ia. 
tingent 
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tingent and uncertain Declination every way from the 
Perpendicular, out of deſign to ſolve this Phænomenon 
of Free-will in men without bringin Something out of 
Nothing. Now if Epicurus himſelf concetv'd that 
Liberty of Will could not poſſibly be generated in 
Men out of Matter and Atoms (they being ſuppos d 
to have no ſuch thing at all in 'em, that is, no con- 
tingent Uncertainty in their Motion) without bring- 
ing of ſomething out Nothing, which was contrary 
to the fundamental Principles of the Atomick Philo- 
ſophy ; (tho this were equally abſurd in him to ſuppoſe 
Contingency and a kind of Free Will in the Motions 
of ſenſleſs Atoms, this being ſtill in effect to bring his 
Liberty of Will out of Nothing) certainly Sexſe and 
Underſtanding, Soul and Mind in Animals and Men, 
could not poſſibly be generated out of Atoms or Matter, 
devoid of all Senſe and Underſtanding, for the very 
{ame reaſon, becauſe Nothing can be made out of No- 
thing, For unqueſtionably were all Life and Under- 
ſtanding, all Souls and Minds generated out of dead and 
fenſleſs Matter, and were there no ſubſtantial or eſſen- 

tial Life and Underſtanding in the whole Univerſe, 
then muſt it of neceſſity be all made out of Nothing, 

which is abſolutely impoſſible. For tho we do not 
ſay, that Life and Cogitation, Senſe and Underſtanding 
abſtractly confider'd are Sabſtances, yet do we affirmꝰ em 
to be Entitys really diſtinct from Matter, and no Mo- 
difications or Accidents thereof; but either Accidents 
and Modifications, or rather eſſential Attributes of 
Subſtance incorporeal : as alſo that Souls and Minds, 
which are the Subjects of 'em, are indeed - [abſtartial 
things. Wherefore we cannot but here again con- 
demn the Darknefs of this Philoſophy, which educes 
not only Species 9 audible, Entitys perfectly 
a a a un- 
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unintelligible and real Qualitys, diftint from all the 
Modes of Body, and even ſubſtantial Forms too, as 
they call em, but alſo ſenſitive Souls themſelves ex 
Potentia Materiæ, out of the Power of Matter, that is, 
indeed out of Notbing. Foraſmuch as this, ſays 
* Dr. Cudworth, prepares a direct way to Atheiſm ; 
becauſe if Life and Senſe, Cogitation and Conſciouſneſs 
may be generated out of dead and ſenſieſs Matter, 
then might this well be ſuppos'd the firſt Original 
of all things : nor could there reaſonably be any ſtop 
made at rational, Souls, eſpecially by theſe men, who 
alſo conclude em to be Tabulæ raſæ, mere white Sheets 
of Paper, that have nothing at all in em, but what is 
{cribl'd upon 'em by corporeal Objects from with- 
out, there being nothing in the Underſtanding or 
Mind of Man, which was not before in Senſe : fo 
that Senſe is the firſt original Knowledg, and Under- 
ſtanding but a ſecondary and derivative thing from it, 
and more umbratile and evanid than this pretended 
Fountain of it. FVV 
Hitherto have we prov'd, that all things what- 
ſoever could not poſſibly be made out of Matter, 
and particularly that Life and Senſe, Mind and Under- 
ſtanding being no Accidents or Modes of Matter, could 
not by Motion be generated out of it, without the 
Production of real Entitys out of Nothing. But be- 
cauſe ſome may poſſibly imagine, that Mater might 
otherwiſe than thus by Motion, by a kind of i- 
raculous Efficiency, produce Souls and Minds, we ſhall 
add in the next place, that Nothing can efficiently pro- 
duce any real Entity or ſubſtantial thing which was 
not before, unleſs it have at leaſt equal Perfection 
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with ir, and a ſubſtantially emanative or creative Pow- 
er. But ſcarcely any man can be ſo ſottiſh, as to 
imagine that every Atom of Duſt has equal Perfection 
in ir with that of the rational Soul in Man, or to 
attributea creative Power to all Matter, which is but 
a paſſive thing, whilſt this is in the mean time de- 


ny'd by him to a perfect Being; both theſe Aſſertions 


alſo, in like manner as the former, producing real 
Entitys out of Nothing canſally. And thus we have 
ſhewn the Impoſſibility and Nonſenſe of all At heiſm 
from this very Principle, by which the Atheiſts would 
aſſault Theiſm, in the true ſenſe thereof, that 20 thing 
can be made without 4 Cauſe, or that Nothing cannot 
be the Cauſe of any thing. Now if there be no middle 
bet wixt Atheiſm and Theiſm, and all things muſt of 


neceſſity either ſpring from ſenſieſs Matter, or elſe 


from a perfect underſtanding Being, then is this De- 
monſtration of the Impoſſibility of , Atheiſm, a, ſuf- 


ficient Eſtabliſhment of the Truth of Theiſm ; it 


being ſuch a Demonſtration of a God, as the Geome- 
tricians call Reduction ad impoſſibile, which they allow 


of for good, and frequently make uſe of. Thus either 


there is a God, or elle Matter muſt needs be acknows- 
ledg'd to be the only ſe/f-exitent thing, and all things 
elſe whatſoever to be: made out of it : but it is im- 
poſſible that all things ſhould be made out of ſenſleſs 


Matter; therefore there is a God. Nevertheleſs, for 


further Satisfaction, I ſhall here likewiſe ſhew, how 
the Exiſtence of a God may be alſo directly prov'd from 
this very Principle, which the Atheiſts endeavour to 
take ſanctuary in, and from thence to impugn Theiſm, 
that Nothing can be made out of Nothing cauſally, or 
that Nothing cannot be the Cauſe of any thing. In the 
firſt place then we ſhall fetch our beginning from what 
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has been often declar'd already, that it is mathematicaly 
certain, that ſomething or other did exiſt of it ſelf from all 
Eternity or without beginning, and nnmade by any thing 
elſe. The Certainty of which Propoſition depends 
upon this very Principle as its Foundation, that No- 
thing can come from Nothing or be made out of Nothing, 
or that Nothing which once was not, can of it ſelf come 
into Being, without 4 Cauſe ; it following unavoidably 
from thence, that if once there had been Nothing, there 
could never have been any thing. And having thus laid 
the Foundation, we ſhall in the next place make this 
further. Superſtructure, that becauſe ſomething did 
certainly exiſt of it ſelf from Eternity unmade, there- 
fore is there allo actually a neceſſarily exiſtent Being. 
For to ſuppoſe that any thing exiſted of it ſelf from 
Eternity by its own Free-Will and Choice, and there- 
fore not zeceſſarily but contingenily, fince it might have 
will'd other wiſe, is to ſuppoſe it to have exiſted be- 
fore it was, and ſo poſitively to have been the Cauſe 
of it ſelf, which, as we have before ſeen, is impoſſi- 
ble. When a thing is ſaid to be of it ſelf or the 
Cauſe of it ſelf, this is to be underſtood no otherwiſe, 
than either in a negative ſenſe, as having nothing elle 
for its Cauſe, or becauſe its xeceſſary eternal Exiſtence 
is eſſential to the Perfection of its own Nature. 
Wherefore that which exiſted of it felf from Eternity 
independently upon any thing elſe, did not ſo exiſt con- 
tingenily but neceſſarily; ſo that there is undoubtedly 
ſomething actually in being, whoſe Exiſtence is and 
always was xeceſſary. In the next place it is certain 
alſo, that nothing could exift zeceſſarily. of it ſelf, but 
what included Neceſfity of ' Exiſtence in its own Na- 
ture. For to ſuppoſe any thing to exiſt of it ſelf 
necefſarily, Which has no Neceſſity of Exiſtence in its 
* own 


* "4 
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own Nature, is plainly to ſuppoſe that neceſſary 
Exigtence of it to come from Nothing, ſince it could 
neither proceed from that thing it ſelf, nor from any 
thing elſe. Laſtly, there is nothing which includes 
neceſſity of Exiſtence in its very Nature and. Eſſence, il 
but only an abſolutely perfect Being. The Reſult of oy 
all which 1s, that God or a — Being does cer- j 
tainly exiſt, and that there is nothing elſe which — 
exiſted of it ſelf from Eternity, neceſſarily and indepen- 1 
dently : but all other things whatſoever deriv'd their 1 
Being from him, or were caus'd by him, Matter or Body 


it ſelf not exceptee. BY 7 It 
Moreover, the Exiſtence of a Deity might be il 
farther demonſtrated from this common Notion, 1 
that Nothing can come from Nothing cauſally ; be- 
cauſe if there were no God, as we could not have 
bad any Idea of him or a perfect Being, ſince it muſt. 
have come from Nothing, and have been the Idea 
or Conception of Nothing, ſo neither indeed could 
there have been any Knowledg or Underſtanding 
at all, For ſingular Bodys exiſting without us, can- 
not enter into us, and put Underſtanding in us, nor | 
is there any thing but local Motions propagated by _ 
them to our Organs cf Senſe. The Mind muſt 
have its immediate Iptelligibles within it ſelf, for 
otherwiſe it could not poſſibly underſtand any thing ;, 
which Intelligibles. and their Relations to one ano- 
ther or Veritys are, as was before ſaid, eternal. A- 
gain, the Mind can frame Ideas or Conceptions not 
only of things actual exiſting, but alſo of. all Paſſir 
bilitys ; which plainly implies. and ſuppoſes the actual. 
Exiſtence of a Being infinitely powerful, that N 
could produce em. So that the proper Object of | 
Mind and Underſtanding is a perfect Being, and all: | 
e THe: 
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the Extent of its Power; which perfect Being com. 
prehending it ſelf and the Extent of its own Paper, 
or the Poſlibilitys of all things, is the firſt original 
Mind, of which all other Minds partake. Where- 
fore were there no perfect omnipotent Being, compre- 
hending it ſelf and its own Power, or alk the Paſſi- 
bilitys of things; the intelligible Objects of the Mind, 
and Idea muſt have come from Nothing. Thus have 
we abundantly confuted the ſecond Atheiſtick Ar- 
gumentation, that there can be no Omnipotence or 
Divine Creation, becauſe Nothing can be made out of 
Nothing; we having plainly ſhew'd that this very 
Principle, in the true ſenſe thereof, affords a Demon- 
ſtration of the contrary. 17 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
A Confutation of the Third and Fourth Atheiſtick 


Arguments againſt an INCoRPOREAL DE- 
1. That the Belief of Ghoſts and Spirits 


Incorporeal, and conſequently of an Incorporeal 
Deity, ſprung neither from any ridiculous Miſtake 
of the abſtraſt Names and Notions of mere 
Accidents for Subſtances, nor from the Scho- 
laſtick Eſſences ſaid to be Eternal. Prov'd 
from the very Principles of the Atheiſtick Co k- 
POREAL1SM, 4s repreſented in the Fifth 
and Sixth Objections againſt a Deity, that there is 
INCORPOREAL SUBSTANCE. Which 


being done, the two following Arguments, built 


upon a contrary Suppoſition, are found to be in- 


ſignificant. 

T has been before obſerv'd, that tho all Corporea- 
1 lifts be not therefore of neceſſity Atheiſts, yet 
Atheiſts univerſally have been Corporealifts, this being 
always their firſt and grand Poſtulatum, that there is no 
other Subſtance beſides Body. * They ftrongly contend, 
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lays Plato, that that alone really is, which i tangible or 
can reſiſt their Touch, concluding Body and Subſtance to 
be one and the ſelf-ſame thing. And if any one ſhould 
affirm that there i any thing incorporeal, they will preſently 
cry him down, and not hear a word more from him. And 
to the ſame purpole Ariſtotle tells us, that the Atheiſts 
* affirm that Matter or Body is all the Subſtance that is, 
and that all other things are but the Paſſions and Affections 
thereof. And with the antient Atheiſts agree thoſe in 
our days, that Boch, or that which is tangible and divi- 
ſible, is the only ſubſtantial thing; from whence it 
follows, that an incorporeal Subſtance would be the ſame 
with an incorporeal Body, that is, an Impoſſibility; 
and that there can be no incorporeal Deity. But in the 
management of this Cauſe there has been ſome Diſ- 
agreement among the Atheiſts themſelves. For firſt 
the Democriticks and Epicureans, tho conſenting with 
all the other Atheiſts in this, that whatſoever was un- 
extended and devoid of Magnitude was therefore No- 
thing (ſo that there could neither be any Subſtance nor 
Accident, or Mode of any Subſtance unextended) did 
notwithſtanding diſtinguiſh concerning a double Na- 
ture. Firſt, that which is ſo extended, as to be im- 
penetrable and tangible, or to reſiſt the Touch, which is 
Body. And ſecondly, that which is extended alſo, but 
penetrably and intangibly, which is Space or Vacuum, a 
Nature, according to them, really diſtinct from Boy, 
and the only incorporeal thing that is. Now ſince 
this Space, which is the only Incorporeal, can nei- 
ther do nor ſuffer any thing, but only give place or 
room for Bodys to ſubſiſt in or paſs thro ; therefore can 
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there not be any Adtive, Underflanding, Incorporedl 1 
To which we reply: That if Space be indeed a | 
Nature diſtinct from Body and a thing really incor poreal, 1 
as they pretend, then will it undeniably follow from {| 
this very Principle of theirs, that there muſt be #ncor: 1 
poreal Subſtance; and, as this Space is alſo ſuppos'd by | 
em to be infinite, an infinite incorporeal Deity. Becauſe 
if Space be not the Extenſion of Body, nor an Affection Mi 
thereof, then muſt it of neceſſity be either an Acci- j 
dent exiſting by it ſelf without a Sabſtazce, which is ” 
impoſſible; or elſe the Extenſion or Affection of ſome 11 
other iucorporcal Subſtance; which is infinite. But here if 
will Gaſſendus ſtep in to help out his good Friends, the | 
Democriticks and Epicureans, ata dead lift, and under- 


take to maintain, that tho Space be indeed an incorporeal 
thing, yet would it neither follow of neceſſity rom 
thence, that it is an. incorporeal Subſtance, or an Af, 
fection of it, nor yet that it is an Accident exiſting 
alone by it ſelf without a Subſtance; becauſe this Space 
is really neither Accident nor Subſtance, but à certain 
middle Nature or Eſſence bet wixt both. To which 1 
Subterfuge of his, that we may not contend about = 
Words, we ſhall make this Reply : that unqueſtionably Mo 
whatſoever i, or hath any kind of Entity, does either 
ſubſiſt by it ſelf, or elſe is an Attribute, Affection, or 
Mode of ſomething which ſubſiſts by it ſelf. For it is 
certain, that there can be no Made, Accident, or Af+ 
fection of Nothing; and conſequently that Nothing can- 
not be extended nor. menſurable. But if Space be nei- 
ther the Extenſion of Body, nor yet of Subſtance incor- 
poreal, then mult it of necefhity be the Extenſion and 
Affection of Nothing, and Nathing muſt be menſurable 


by Yards and Poles. Wherefore we conclude, that 
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lays Plato, that that alone really i, which i tangible or 
can reſiſt their Touch, concluding Body and Subſtance to 
be one and the ſelf-ſame thing. And if any one ſhould 


affirm that there is any thing incorporeal, they will preſently 
cry him down, and not hear a word more from him. And 


to the ſame purpole Ariſtotle tells us, that the Atheiſts 


* affirm that Matter or Body is all the Subſtance that is, 
and that all other things are but the Paſſions and Afﬀections 
thereof. And with the antient Atheiſts agree thoſe in 
our days, that Body, or that which is tangible and divi- 
ible, is the only ſubſtantial thing; from whence it 
follows, that an incorporeal Subſtance would be the ſame 
with an incorporeal Body, that is, an Impoſſibility; 
and that there can be no incorporeal Deity. But in the 
management of this Cauſe there has been ſome Diſ- 
agreement among the Atheiſts themſelves. For firſt 
the Democriticks and Epicureans, tho conſenting with 
all the other Atheiſts 1n this, that whatſoever was un- 
extended and devoid of Magnitude was therefore No- 


thing (ſo that there could neither be any Subſtance nor 


Accident, or Mode of any Subſtance unextended) did 
notwithſtanding diſtinguiſh concerning a double Na- 
ture. Firſt, that which is ſo extended, as to be im- 
penetrable and tangible, or to reſiſt the Tonch, which is 
Body. And ſecondly, that which is extended alſo, but 
penetrably and intangibly, which is Space or Vacuum, a 
Nature, according to them, really diſtinct from Body, 
and the only incorporeal thing that is. Now ſince 


this Space, which is the only Incorporeal, can nei- 


ther do nor ſuffer any thing, but only give place or 
room for Bodys to ſubſiſt in or paſs thro ; therefore can 
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there not be any Active, Underftanding, Incorporeal 


Detty. 

To which we reply : That if Space be indeed a 
Nature diſtinct from Body and a thing really incorporeal, 
as they pretend, then-will it undeniably follow from 
this very Principle of theirs, that there muſt be incor. 
poreal Subſtance ; and, as this Space is alſo ſuppos'd by 
em to be znfinite, an infinite incorporeal Deity. Becauſe 
if Space be not the Extenſion of Body, nor an Affection 
thereof, then muſt it of neceſſity be either an Acci- 
dent exiſting by it ſelf without a Sabſtaxce, which is 
impoſſible; or elſe the Extenſion or Affection of ſome 
other incorporeal Subſtance, which is infinite. But here 
will Gaſſendus ſtep in to help out his good Friends, the 
Democriticks and Epicureans, ata dead lift, and under- 
take to maintain, that tho Space be indeed an 7ncorporeal 


thing, yet would it neither follow of neceſſity from 
thence, that it is an. 2xcorporeal Subſtance, or an Af 


fection of it, nor yet that it is an Accident exiſting 
alone by it ſelf without a Subſtance; becauſe this Space 
is really neither Accident nor Subſtance, but a certain 
middle Nature or Efſence betwixt both. To which 
Subterfuge of his, that we may not contend about 
Words, we ſhall make this Reply: that unqueſtionably 
whatſoever is, or hath any kind of Entity, does either 


ſubſiſt by it ſelf, or elſe is an Attribute, Afection, or 


Mode of ſomething which ſubſiſts by it ſelf. For it is 
certain, that there can be no Made, Accident, or A, 
fection of Nothing; and conſequently that Nothing can- 
not be extended nor menſurablo. But if Space be nei- 
ther the Extenſion of Body, nor yet of Subſtance incor- 
oreal, then mult it of neceſſity be the Extenſion and 

Affection of Nothing, and Nothing muſt be menſurable 
by Yards and Poles. Wherefore we conclude, that 
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ſrom this very Hy potheſis of the Democritick and Eyi. 


curean Atheiſts, that Space is a Nature diſtinct from 
Body and poſitively infinite, it undeniably follows, that 
there mult be ſome incorporea! Subſtance, whoſe A,. 


fection its Extenſion is; and becauſe there can be nothing 


infinite, but only the Deity, that it is the infinite Ex- 
tenſion of an incorporeal Deity ; juſt as ſome learned 
Theiſts and Iucorporealiſts have aſſerted. To which it 
might be further added, that Epicurus, who profeſſed. 
ly oppos'd Plato's incorporeal God as an Impoſlibilicy, 
did notwithſtanding plainly contradict himſelf, when 
he aſſerted ſuch a Democracy of Monogrammous Gods, as 
were not compounded of Atoms and Vacuum (tho ac- 
cording to him the only Principles of Body) that fo 


they might be 7incorraptible; nor yet, as * Lucretius 


declares; copld touch or be touch'd, but were pene- 


trabls; (tho Tangibility and Impenetrability were elſe- 


where made by him the very Eſſence of Body) and 


again, when he aſſerted em to be ſuch as had not Cor- 


pus, but quaſi Corpus, and therefore muſt needs be really 
incorporeal, Tho there is no doubt to be made, but 
that Epicurus and his Scholar colluded in all this, them- 


ſelves not believing a jot of it, nor any ſuch Gods 
at all. e | * 


But other Atheiſts there were, who concluded like- 
wiſe, that whatſoever was #xextended was Nothing, 
were ſenſible of the Inconvenience of making Space 
thus to be a thing really diſtin from Body (from 
whence it would follow unavoidably, that ic was 
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Tangere enim non quit, quod tangi non licet ipſum. 
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an Affection of incorporea! Subſtance) and therefore ac- 
knowledg'd not two Natures of extended things, bur, 
as * Ariſtotle tells us, one only Nature, and that bodily. (i 
Space being therefore to them either a mere imaginary I 
thing, that has no reality without. our Minds, but 
only a Phantaſm of our own, and in their modern Lan- | 
guage a kind of Ghoſt, Apparition, or Spectre of à Body; 'n 
or elſe iadeed the very Extenſion of Body it ſelf, con? 
ſiderd in general andabſtraQly from this or that ſin- 
gular Body movable, And accordingly theſe Men 
tram'd their Argument againſt an Incorporeal Deity 
after this manner: Whatſoever is extended, is Body or 
corporeal; bur Whatſhever , is extended: therefore ” 
whatſoever , is Body or corporeal; and by conſequence = 1 
there can be no racorporeal Deity. To whieh Argu- 
mentation the A ſſertots of Incorporeal Subſtance have || 
reply'd two. ways. Firſt, the generality of the an- | 
tient Iacorporealiſts taking it for granted, that what- 
ſoever was extended in Magnitude, and had Parts one 
without another, was diviſible, as allo probably impene- 
trable byany thing elſe extended, becauſe there can be 
no Penetration of Dimenſions ; and therefore no one 
Mag nitude can be imbib'd or ſwallow'd up into. ano- 
ther, but muſt of neceſſity ſtand without it, adding ſo 
much to the Quantity thereof: theſe Incorporealiſts, 1 1 
ſay, readily gave their Aſſent to this Propoſition, that i 
whatſoever is extended into Longitude, Latitude, and * 
Profundity, is Body. But being ſtrongly perſuaded o 
the Exiſtence of ſome other Subſtance beſides Body, 
they deny'd this other Propoſition, that whatſoever 4, 
is extended; or what is unextended is Nothing; main- 
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from this very Hy pot heſis of the Democritick and Epi 
curean Atheiſts, that Space is a Nature diſtinct from 
Body and poſitively infinite, it undeniably follows, that 
there mult be ſome incorporeal Subſtance, whoſe 4f- 
fection its Extenſion is; and becauſe there can be nothing 
infinite, but only the Deity, that it is the i»finite Ex- 
tenſion of an incorporeal Deity ; juſt as ſome learned 
Theiſts and Incorporealiſts have aſſerted. To which it 
might be further added, that Epicurus, who profeſſed. 
ly oppos'd Plato's incorporeal God as an Impoſſibility, 
did notwithſtanding plainly contradict himſelf, when 
he aſſerted ſuch a Democracy of Monogrammous Gods, as 
were not compounded of Atoms and Vacuum (tho ac- 
cording to him the only Principles of Body) that fo 
they might be incorraptible; nor yet, as * Lucretia 
declares, copld touch or be touch'd, but were pene- 
trable; (tho Tangibility and Impenetrability were elſe- 
where made by him the very Eſſence of Body) and 
again, when he aſſerted em to be ſuch as had not Cor- 
pus, but quaſi Cor pus, and therefore muſt needs be really 
incorporeal, Tho there is no doubt to be made, but 
that Epicurus and his Scholar colluded in all this, them- 
ſelves not believing a jot of it, nor any ſuch Gods 
at all. | | i 
But other Atheiſts there were, who concluded like- 
wiſe, that whatſoever was #zextended was Nothing, 
were ſenſible of the Inconvenience of making Space 
thus to be a thing really diſtinct from Body (from 
whence it would follow unavoidably, that ic was 
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an Affection of incorporeal Subſtance) and therefore ac- 
knowledg'd not two Natures of extended things, bur, 
as * Ariſtotle tells us, one only Nature, and that bodily. 
Space being therefore to them either a mere imaginary 
thing, that has no reality without our Minds, but 
oaly a Phantaſm of our own, and in their modern Lan- 
guage a kind of Ghoſt, Apparition, or Spectre of a Body; 
or elſe indeed the very Extenſion of Body it ſelf, con- 
ſider'd in general and abſtradiy from this or that ſin- 
gular Body movable. And accordingly theſe Men 
tram'd their Argument againft an Incorporea! Deity 
after this manner: Whatſbever is extended, is Body or 
corporeal ; but whatſoever &, is extended: therefore 
| whatſoever u, is Body or corporeal; and by conſequence 


there can be no racorporeal Deity. * To which Argu- 


mentation the Aſſertors of Incorporeal Subſtance have 
reply'd two. ways. Firſt, the generality of the an- 
tient Iacorporealiſts tak ing it for granted, that what - 
ſoever was extended in Magnitude, and had Parts one 
without another, was diviſible, as alſo probably impene- 
trable byany thing elſe extended, becauſe there can be 


no Penetration of Dimenſions ; and therefore no one 


Magnitude can be 1mbib'd or ſwallow*d up into. ano- 
ther, bur muſt of neceſſity ſtand wichout it, adding ſo 
much to the Quantity thereof: theſe Incorporealiſts, I 
ſay, readily gave their Aſſent to this Propoſition, that 
whatſoever is extended into Longitude, Latitude, and 
Profundity, is Body. But being ſtrongly perſuaded of 


the Exiſtence of ſome other Subſtance beſides Body, 


they deny'd this other Propoſition, that whatſoever &, 
is extended; or what is unextended is Nothing; main- 
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raining that beſides Body 'or extended Subſtance, there 
was another Subſtance incorporcal, which therefore was 
* upextended and devoid of Quantity and Magnitude, 
without Parts and indiviſible. That Plato and Axiſtotle 
philoſophiz?d in this manner might be prov'd from 
ſundry Paſſages in their Writings: as when, for in- 
ſtance, the former of em diſcourſing of God under the 
Title of the Þ vaſt Sea of Pulchritude, gives this Ac- 
count of him, that || has not any where either in Earth 
or in Heaven, but himſelf alone by himſelf, and with him- 
ſelf, all other beautiful things partaking of him. And 
the latter having ſpent a whole Section at the end of 
bis Phyſicks upon this very Subject, to prove that his 
| firſt immovable Mover, which is God Almighty, muſt of 
neceſſity be devoid of Purts or indiviſible, and have no 
Mag nitude at all, concludes the whole in this manner: 
* Theſe things, lays he, being thus determin d, it 1 
manifeſtly impoſſible, that the firſt Mower ſhould have any 
Magnitude. For if it has Magnitude, that muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be either finite or infinite. But that there can be 
no infinite Magnitude was before demonſtrated in the Phy- 
ficks; and that nothing which has a finite Maznitude can 
have infinite Power, has been now prov'd. Wherefore 
it is plain, that the firſt Mover. is indiviſible and devoid 
of Parts, and has no Magnitude at all, Neither does. 
Ariſtotle appropriate this to the ſupreme Deity, to be 
thus devoid of Magnitude and Parts, and conſequently 
indiviſible ; he ſomewhere attributing the ſame alſo 
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to all other immaterial or incorporeal things, and par- 
ticularly to the human Mind; * Every thing, ſays he, 
which is devoid of Matter, is indiviſible 4s the human 
Mind. And the like does he aſſert at once concerning 
the + mundane and the human Soul, that they are no 
M:gnitudes. And again, he ſtiffly denies in his Book 
de Anima, as Simplicius and Philoponus do alſo witneſs 
of him, that $9»{s in general are either in a place or 
locally mov'd, otherwiſe than by Accident, as they are 
ſai ro be mov%, together with the Motion of the 
Body. Bcfides Plato and Ariſtotle, we might here in- 


ſtance in ſaniry other of the antient Incorporealiſts, 


who clearly maintain'd the ſame Doctrine. Philo does 
not only aſſert in general a double Eſſence or Subſtance, 
a dittant and indiſtant one, but ſomewhere writes thus 
concerning rhe Deity: || All things are filb'd with 
God as containing them, but not as being contain'd 
by them or in them; to whom alone it belongeth to 


be both every where and no where. No where; 
e becauſe he himſelf created Space and Place, together 


& with Bodys; and it is not lawful to include the Cre- 
 * ator within any of his Creatures, And every where; 
& becauſe he. extendeth his Vertues and Powers 
throughout Earth and Water, Air and Heaven, and 
*« leaveth no part of the World deſtitute thereof: but 
collecting all things together under himſelf, has 
% bound them faſt wich inviſible Bonds. But none has 


more jnduſtriouſly pur{u'd this buſineſs than Plotinus, 


who every where afferts Body and Magnitude to bs one 
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5585 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
and the ſame thing; and that beſides this there is ano- 
ther Subſtance incorporeal, which conſequently is de- 
void of Quantity and of Magnitude, and of Parts lo- 
cally diſtant from one another, * zt having in its Nature 
tranſcended the Imperfection of Quantity. And who has 
allo written two whole Books upon this very Subject: 
FT that one and the ſelf-ſame numerical thing may be all 
of it entirely every where. Wherein his principal De- 
ſign was to prove, that the Deity is not Part of it here, 
and Part of it there; and ſo much of it in one place, 
and ſo much in another: but the whole undivided De- 
ity every where, Moreover, he often afficms of the 
| human Soul, or rather takes it as a thing for granted, 
that this is, the whole or all of it, in every Part of the 
Body, that is, undividedly : || As for the human Soul, 
ſays he, it i one and the ſame numerically, in the Hand 
and in the Foot; from which he argues, that this being 
commonly ſuppos'd, why ſhould we not in like manner ac- 
knowledg that of the mundane Soul or Deity, which is in 
one part of the Univerſe, to be the ſame with that ia 
another? In like manner Simplicius proving that Body 
is not the firſt Piiociple, becauſe there mult of ne- 
ceſſity be ſomething ſeſf moving, and what is ſo, muſt 
needs be incorporeal, writeth thus: Becauſe what it 
ſach, muſt of neceſſity be indiviſible and indiſtant; for 
were it diviſible and diſtant, it could not all of it be con- 
join'd with its whole ſelf ; ſo that the Whole ſhould both 
actively move and be mov d. Which ſame thing ſeems 
further evident in the Soul's being all conſcious of it 
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ſelf, and reflexive upon its whole ſelf; which could 
not he, were one Part of it diſtant from another. And 
again the ſame Philoſopher expreflv denies with Arif 
totle, that the Soul, tho a ſelf-moving Subflance, is at 
all locally mov d ot her wiſe than by Accident, in reſpect 
of the Body which is mov'd by it; * for, ſays he, 
ſince the Soul is not in a place, it is not capable of any 
local Mit ion. To this purpoſe we alſo find Porphyrius 
very full and expreſs; who makes this the very be- 
ginoing of his Manudaction to Intelligibles; + that tho 
every Body be in a place, yet nothing, that u properly 
corporeal, is in a place. Thws, ſays he, i only preſent by 
a certain Diſpoſition and Inclination of it to one thing 
more than another; nor is its Preſence there any ot her- 
wiſe diſcernible, than by its Operations and Effects. A- 
gain he ſays of the ſupreme God, || that he is therefore 
every where, becauſe he is no where; and denies him 
to be locally in the corporeal World; and thinks it 
more proper to ſay, that the corporeal World is in God, 
than God in it. And the {ame he alſo affirms of the 
human Soul, that this is alſo a Subſtance devoid of Mag- 
nitude, and not locally preſent to this or that Body, but 
by Diſpolition and Energy; and therefore the whole of 
it in every Part thereof undividedly, To theſe might 
be added the common Suffrage of antient Chriſtian 
Writers, both Greeks and Latins: particularly among 
the former the leirned Origen, who alſo maintain'd 
Incorporeal Subſtance to be unextended, as appears from 
ſundry Paſſages both of his Book againſt Celſus, and 
that @2} dexa; and among the latter St. Auſtin, who 
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clearly aſſerted the ſame, he telling us in his Book de 
Quantitate Anima, and elſewhere concerning, the hy. 
man Soul, that being incorporeal, it has no Dimenſions 
of Length, Breaath, and Profundity, and is illocabilu, 
no where as in 4 place. But thele for brevity's ſake l only 
touch at, and concjude with the Teſtimony of Boeriue, 
who was both a Philoſopher and a Chriſtian : * There 
are, lays he, certain common Conceptions or Notions of 
the Mind, which are known by themſelves among ſt wiſe 
Men only; as this for example, that Incorporeats are in 
no place. Thus, I think, Thave made it unqueſtionably 
evident, that the Opinion of Incorporeal Subſtance being 
une ætended, indiſtant, and devoid of Magnitude, is no novel 
thing, nor firſt ſtarted in the cholaſtict Age; but that 
it was the general Perſuaſion of the moſt antient and 
learned Aſſertois of Incorporeal Subſtance: elpecially 
that the Deity was not part of it here, and pirt of it 
there, nor the Subſtance of it menſurable by Yards and 
Poles, as if there were ſo much of it contain'd ig one 
Room, and ſo much and no more in another, accor- 
ding to their ſeveral Dimenſions 3 but that the whole 
undivided Deity was at once in every part of the World, 
and conſequently no where /ocally, after the manner of 
Bodys. Bur becauſe this Opinion lies under great Pre- 
judice, and appears to ſome very ſtrange and para- 
doxical, I ſhall in the next place ſhew yet further, how 
thele antient Incorporealiſts endeavour'd to acquit 
themſelves, in repelling the ſeveral Efforts and Plauli- 
„ bilitys made againſt it. * 
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The firſt whereof is this, that to ſuppoſe incorporeal 
Subſtances, unextended and indiviſible, is to make 'em 
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* Quxdam ſunt communes Animi Conceptiones, per ſe notæ, apud 
ſapientes tantum: ut, Incorporalia non eſſe in loco. 
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Chap. 8. of Atheiſm confuted. 561 
abſolute Parvitudes, and by means of that to render em 
all, even the Deity it ſelf, contemptible: ſince they muſt 
of neceſfity be either Phyſical Minimums, which cannot 
actually be divided further, by reaſon of their Littleneſs 
(if there be indeed any ſuch thing) or elſe mere mathema. 
tical Points, which are not ſo much as mentally diviſible; 
ſo that thouſands of ' theſe incorporeal Subſtances or 
Spirits might dance together at once upon a Needle's 
Point. To which Plotinus and others have long ſince 
reply'd in this manner: that an incorporeal unextended 
| Deity is neither a Phyſical Point, becauſe this has dif- 
tance in it, and is mentally diviſible ; nor yet a mathe- 
matical one, becauſe this, tho having neither Magnitude 
nor Subſtance, has notwithſtanding Site and Poſition ; a 
Point being, according to Ariſtotle, a Monad having 
Site and Poſition. It is not to be conceiv'd as a Parvi- 
tude or very little thing, becauſe then it could not con- 
gruere or ſute with all the greateſt things; nor yet as 
a great thing ina way of Quantity and Extenſion, be- 
cauſe then it could not be all of it preſent to every the 
leaſt thing. Nor does true Greatneſs conſiſt in a way 
of Bulk or Magnitude, all Magnitude being but little, 
ſince there can be no snfinite Magnitude ; and no finite 
Magnitude, ds Ariſtotle before urg'd, can have infinite 
Power. And in ſhort, tho ſome, who are far from 
Atheiſts, may make themſelves merry with that Con- 
ceit, of thouſands of Spirits dancing at once upon a 
Needle's point; and tho the Atheiſts 'may endeavour 
to rogue and ridicule all zzcorporeal Subſtance in that 
manner: yet does this run upon a clear miſtake of the 
Hypotheſis, and make nothing at all againſt it; for- 
aſmuch as an unextended Subſtance is neither any Par- 
vitude, As is here {uppos'd (becauſe it has no Magnitude 
at all) nor has it any Place, Site, or local Motion, pro- 

„ perly 


562 The Reaſon and Philoſophy | 
perly belonging to it; and therefore can it neither 
dance upon a Needle's point, nor any where elſe, - 
But in the next place it is further objeQed, that 
what is neither great nor little, what poſſeſſes no Space, 
and has no Place or Site amongſt Bodys, mult therefore 
needs be an abſolute Non: entity); foraſmuch as Mag- 
nitude or Extenſion are the very Eſſence of Being or 
Entity as ſuch, ſo that there can be neither Subſtance 
nor Accident unextended. Now fince whatſoever is 
extended is bodily, there can therefore be no other Sub- 
flance but Body, nor any thing otherwiſe incorporeal, 
than as that word may be taken for a thin and ſubtle 
Bod); in which ſenſe Fire was by ſome in Ariſtotle ſaid 
to be # the moſt incorporeal of all the Elements. And 
| Ariſtotle himſelf uſes the word in the ſame manner, 
when he affirms, that all Philoſophers defin'd the Soul 
by three things, Motion, Senſe, and Incorporiety; ſe- 
veral of thoſe there mention'd by him, underſtanding 
the Soul to be no otherwiſe 2zcorporeal, than as a Þ thin 
and ſubtle Body. In anſwer to which Objection, Pla. 
to, we find, declareth this to be a vulgar Error, that 
| whatſoever does not take up Space, and is in no Place, 
is Nothing; he intimating the Original hereof to have 
ſprung from mens adhering too much to thoſe lower 
Facultys of Senſe and Imagination, which are able to 
conceive nothing, but what is corporeal ; whereas both 
he and Plotinus tell us, that Reſon ſuggeſts quite the 
contrary, particularly in reference to the Deity ;. and 
therefore to the ſame purpoſe Porphyrius alſo gives this 
Advice: © that we ought in our Diſquiſitions con- 
© cerning corporeal and incorporeal things to conſerve 
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the Property of each, and not to confound their 


« Natures. * But eſpecially to take heed that our 


- 


& Fancy and Imagination do not ſo far impofe upon our 


“ Tudgments,. as to make us attribute to Txcorporeals, 
« what properly belongs to Bodys only, For we are 
<« all accuſtom'd to Bodys, but as for Incorporeals, ſcarce- 
“e ly any one reaches to the knowledg of 'em; men 
«© always fluctuating about 'em and diſtruſting 'em, 
&« ſo long as they are held under the Power of Imagi- 
« nation. To this purpoſe again he inſtructs us how 
we ſhould think of Incorporeals, ſo as not to confound 
their Natures with Corporeals, ſaying particularly of 
the Deity, ** that its indiſtant and wnextended Nature is 
ce the whole of it preſent in infinite Parts of the diſ- 
tant World; neither divided, as applying part to 
« part, nor yet multiply'd into many Wholes, accor- 
“ding to the multiplicity of thoſe things which par- 


c 5 


take thereof. But the Whole of it, one and the 


* 


* 


* 


« ſame in number, is preſent to all the Parts of the 


cc 


bulky World, and to every one of thoſe many 
0 


things in it, undividedly and unmultipliedly; that 


* 


« in the mean time partaking thereof dividedly. It 


was therefore granted by theſe Antients, that this un- 
extended and indiviſible Nature of Incorporeals is a thing 
alrogether || unimaginable; and this was concluded by 


'em to be the only reaſon why ſo many have pro- 


nounc'd it to be impoſſible, becauſe they attended only 
to Senſe and Imagination, and made them the only 
meaſure of Things and Truth; it having been accor- 
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564 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
dingly maintain'd by divers of 'em, as Porphyrius tells 
us, that Imagination and Intellection are but two diffe- 
rent Names for one and the ſame thing. Whereas I 
ſay, that there are many things, of which no man 
can have any Phantaſm or Imagination, and yet are 
they notwithſtanding acknowledg'd by all for Entitys 
or Realitys; from” whence it is plain, that we muſt 
have ſome other Facultys in us, which extend beyond 
Fancy and Imagination. Reaſon indeed diQaates, that 
whatſoever can either 4o or ſuffer any thing, muſt 
therefore be undoubtedly Something: but that what- 
ſoever is unextended, and has no diſtant Parts, one 
without auother, muſt therefore needs be Nothing, is no 
common Notion, but the ſpurious Suggeſtion of Ima- 
gination only, and a vulgar Error, There needs be no 
tear at all, leſt a Being infnitely wiſe and powerful, 
which acts upon the whole World, and all the Parts 
thereof, in framing and governing the ſame, ſhould 
prove a Nom entity, merely for want of Extenſion and 
Bulk ; or, becauſe it ſwells not out into Space and 
Diſtance; as Bodys do, it ſhould therefore vaniſh into 
nothing. Nor does active Force and Power, as ſuch, 
depend upon Bulk and Extenſion ; becauſe then what- 
ſoever has the greater Bulk, would have the greater 
 Aftivity. There are therefore two kinds of Subſtances 


in the Univerſe, the one corporeal, which are nothing 


but * Bulks or Tumors; the other izcorporeal, I ſub- 
ſtantial Powers, Vigours, and Aﬀivitys ; which tho 
they act upon Bulk and Extenſion, yet are themſelves 
unbully and devoid of Quantity and Dimenſions, how- 
ever they have, as Simplicius oblerves, a certain || Depth 
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Chap. 8. of Atheiſm confuted. 565 
and Profundity in another ſenſe. But that there is 
| ſomething unimaginable even in Body it ſelf, is evi- 
dent, whether you will ſuppole it to be infinitely ds- 
viſible or not; as you mult of neceſſity ſuppoſe one or 
rother of theſe. And that we ought not always to 
pronounce of corporeal things themſelves according to 


Imagination, is manifeſt from hence; becauſe tho 


Aſtronomical Reaſons aſſure us, that the Sun is really 
more than a hundred: times bigger than the whole 
Earth, yet can we not poſſibly for all that imagine the 


Sun of ſuch a Bigneſs, nor indeed the Earth it ſelf 


half ſo big as we know it be. The reaſon whereof is, 
becauſe we never had a ſenſe or ſight of any ſuch vaſt 
Bigneſs at once, as that of either of them; and partly 
becauſe our ſenſe always repreſenting the Sun to us, 
but as * f 4 Foot Diameter, and we being accuſtom'd 
always to imagine the ſame, according to: the appea- 
rance of Senſe, are not able to frame any Imagination 


of it, as very much bigger. Wherefore if Imagination 


be not to be truſted, nor made the Criterion or Mea- 
ſure of Truth, even as to ſenſible things, much leſs 
ought it to be ſo, as to things inſenſible. Moreover, 


the antient Incorporealiſts argu'd after this manner, 


that it is as difficult for us to conceive a Subſtance, 


whoſe Duration is unextended or unſtretch'd out in 


Time, into paſt, preſent, and future, and therefore 


without beginning; as that which is unextended as to 


Parts, Place, or Space, in Length, Breadth, and Thick- 
eſs. However Reaſon pronounces, that there muſt 
needs be not only a Duration without beginning, but 
alſoa + timeleſs Eternity or permanent Duration, dif- 
fering from that ſucceſſive Flux of Time ; which. is 
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566 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
one of Plato's * things generated, or that had a be- 
ginning. Which parity of Reaſon is by Plotinus thus 
inſiſted on: For the ſame reaſon, ſays he, that we 
* deny local Extenſion to the Deity, muſt we alſo 
« deny temporal Diſtance to the ſame. Foraſmuch 
„ as Time is always ſcatter'd and ſtretch'd out in 
© Length and Diſtance, one Moment following after 
% another; but Eternity remains the ſame, with- 
out any Flux, and yet nevertheleſs out-goeth Time 
* and tranſcendeth the Flux thereof, this ſeeming to 
& be ſtretch'd and ſpun out more in length. Now the 
reaſon why we cannot frame a Conception of ſuch a 
timeleſs Eternity, is only becauſe we our ſelves are 
eſſentially involv'd in Time, and accordingly are our 
Conceptions chain'd, fetter'd, and confin'd to the 
narrow and dark Dungeon wherein we are impriſon'd; 
notwithſtanding which, our freer Facultys aſſuring us 
of the Exiſtence of a Being, which far tranſcends our 
ſelves, namely one that is infinitely perfect, we have 
by means hereof a certain Vaticination of ſuch a ſtand- 
ing timeleſs Eternity, as its Duration is. 3 
And further as to that other Conceit, which makes 
up part of the Objection laſt nam'd, of immaterial or 
incorporeal Bodys; or that God and human Souls are no 
otherwiſe incorporeal, than as a thin and ſubtle Body, 
ſuch as Wind or Vapour, Air or Ether; it is certain, 
that according to the Principles of the moſt antient 
Atomick Philoſophy, before it was Atheiz'd, there 
being no ſuch real Quality of Subtlety or Tenuity, be- 
cauſe this is altogether unintelligible, but this diffe- 
rence ariſing wholly from Motion, dividing the inſen- 
ſible Parts, and every way agitating the ſame, together 
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with a certain Contexture of thoſe Parts; it is not 

impoſſible, but that the fineſt and moſt ſubtle Body 

that is, might become as groſs, hard, heavy, and 

opake, as Fleſh, Earth, Stones, Lead, or Iron ; and 

again, that the groſleſt of. theſe Bodys, by. Motion and 

a different Contexture of Parts, might not only be 

chryſtalliz'd, but alſo become as thin, foft and fluid as 

the fineſt ther. So that there is no ſpecifick Diffe- 
rence betwixt a thick and thin, a groſs and fine, an 
opacous and pellucid, a hard and ſoft Body, but acci- 
dental only; and therefore is there no reaſon, why 
Life and Under/tanding ſhould be thought to belong to 
the one, rather than to the other of them. Beſides 
which, the"reaſons of the antient Incorporealiſts, here- 
after to be mention'd, will evince, that the human 
Soul and Mind cannot poſſibly be any Body Whatſo- 
ever, tho never ſo fine, thin, and ſubtle, Whoſe Parts 
are by Motion diviſible and ſeparable from one ano- 
Then: ; OY 

But it is further objected againſt this unextended Na- 
ture of incorporeal Subſtances, as they are ſaid to be all 
in the Whole, and all in every Part of that Body, to 


which they are united, or on which they act; that this 
is an abſolute Contradiction and Impoſſibility: becauſe _ 


if the Whole of the Deity be in this one point of Matter, 
then can there be nothing at all of it in the next ad- 
joining; but that muſt needs be another Whole, and 


not at all' the ſame with the former. And in like 


manner, if the whole human Soul be in this one part of 
the organiz'd Body, then can there be none at all of it 


in any other Part thereof, and ſo not the Whole in the 
Whole, To which Objection the antient Incorporealiſts. 
made this twofold Reply: firſt in way of Conceſſion, 


that this is indeed, as Plotinus ſpeaks, an abſolute 
| * Contra. 
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568 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Contradictiun, for an extended Subſtance or Body to be 
One and the ſame, all of it is every part of the Space, 
which it. occupies, and for every part thereof to be the 
ſame with the Whole. But ſecondly, as for an unex- 
tended and indiſtant Subſtance, which has no Parts one 
without another, it is lo far from being a ContradiQtion, 
that it ſhould be All of it in every part of that Body 
which it acts upon, that it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
otherwiſe, only a Part in a Part thereof; ſo then an 
equal Quantity of both ſhould co-exiſt together; be- 
Cauſe this is to ſuppoſe an unextended Subſtance to be 
extended. This Form of Doctrine, ſays Plot inus, 
concerning Incorporeals is neceſſarily taken from 
« thething it ſelf, namely the Nature of them as un- 
extended; and has nothing in it aliene from that 
Eſſence, as confounding the corporeal Nature there- 
„with. Wherefore the word Whole, when apply'd 
to the Deity as exiſting in every Part of the World, and 
to the Soul as in every Part of the Body, is not to be 
taken in a poſitive ſenſe, for a Whole conſiſting of 
Parts one without another, but in a negative only, for a 
Whole andivided; ſo that the meaning tHereof is no more 
than this, that as the Soul is not in the Body, fo neither 
is theDeity in the World aividedtly,a Part here and a Part 
there; but every where all of it andividedly; and in- 
deed otherwiſe, as Plotinus obſerves, this would be the 
very ſame, as to make God a Body, and to divide an indi- 
vilible thing ino 8 i 
The fourth and laſt Objection againſt incorporeal 
and unextended Subſtance, is from that locality and 
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Chap. 8. of Atheiſm confuted. — 
Immobility, which will follow thereupon, of human 
Souls and other finite particular Spirits, {uch -as Dx- 
mons or Angels; that it is not only in it ſelf very 
abſurd to ſuppoſe theſe finite and particular Beings to 
be thus illocal and immovable, no where and every where 
(from whence it would ſeem to follow, that they 
might act the whole corporeal Univerſe or take cogni- 
zance of all things therein) bur alſo that this Conceit- 
is contradictious to the very Principles of Religioniſta 
themſelves, and plainly confuted by the ſame; they 
acknowledging univerſally, that human Souls at 
death departing out of this Body, do locally move 
from thence into a certain other place, call'd Hades. 
Inferi, or Hell. SE ts RITES: 
No the latter part of this Objection will be moſt 
ſeaſonably anſwer'd firſt, This indeed, I own, is a 
thing, which the antient Aﬀertors of incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance as unextended, were not unaware of; that the 
vulzarly receiv'd Tradition of human Souls after death 
going into Hades might be objected againſt em. For 
the ſatisfying whereof, Plotinus ſuggeſts theſe two 
things: Firſt, © that if by Hazes be meant nothing 
© elle but , the inviſible, then is there no more 
“ tignify'd by the SouPs going into Hades, than its 
being no longer vitally united to this earthy Body, 
and but acting apart by it ſelf; and fo has it nothing 
of Place neceſſarily included in it. But if by Hades 
* be underſtood a certain worler place (as ſometimes 
* itis alſo. taken) what wonder is this? ſince now 
© where our Body is, there in the ſame place is our 
* Soul ſaid alſo to be. But you will reply, ſays he, 
% how can this be, when there is now no longer any 
Body left? We anſwer, that if the Idol of the 
Soul be not quite ſeparated from it, Why ſhould not 
» Dddd. - 5. whe 
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570 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
e the Soul it ſelf be ſaid to be there allo, where its Idol 
„ is *? Where by the Idol of the Soul Plorinw ſeems 
to mean an airy or ſpirituous Body, quicken'd and vita- 
liz d by the Soul, adhering to it after Death. Foraſ- 
much as this was his ſerious Perſuaſion, Þ that our Soul, 

tho it ſhall quit this Body, yet ſhall never be diſunited 
from all Body. And Porphyry in anſwering the ſame 

Objection tells us allo, that human Souls are always united 
10 ſome Body or other: agreeably to this of Plato, that 
the Soul is always in a Body, but ſometimes of one kind 
and ſometimes of another. To this purpoſe Philoponus 

_ alſo very fully declares his own ſenſe, and that of the 
beſt Philoſophers: © || The rational Soul, as to its Ener- 

% oy, is ſeparable from all Body; but the irrational 

« Part or Life thereof, is ſeparable only from this 
« groſs Body, and not from all Body whatſoever, but 
& has after Death a ſpirituous and airy Body, in which 
| « it acts. For, ſays he, our human Soul, in thoſe 

© whoare not purg'd and cleans'd duringthis Life, after 

« its departure out of this Body, is acknowledg'd, or 
« rather demonſtrated, to go into Hades, there to re- 
© ceive Puniſhment for its paſt evil Actions. For 
4 Providence does not only take care of our Being, 

„ hut alſo of our Well-being. Therefore is the Soul, 
« tho laps'd into a preternatural State, yet not neg- 

4 lected by Providence; but has a convenient care 

taken of it, in order to its Recovery. And ſince 

« Sinning had its original from the deſire of Pleaſure, 

« it muſt of neceſſity be cur'd by Pain. For here 
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of Atheiſm confuted. 571 


alſo Contrarys are the cures of Contrarys. There- 
fore the Soul being to be purg'd, is puniſh'd and 
pain'd in thoſe ſubterraneous Judicatorys and Priſons, 
in order to its Amendment. But if the Soul be 
incorporeal, it is impoſſible for it to ſuffer. And 
how then can it be puniſhd? There muſt of neceſſity 
be ſome Body join'd with it, which being immode- 
rately conſtring'd or agitated, concreted or ſecreted, 
and diſcordancly mov'd by Heat and Cold, or the 
like, may make the Soul fenlible of Pain, by reaſon 
of Sympathy, as it is here in this Eife. What 


Body therefore is that, which is then conjoin'd with 
the Soul, after the Diſſolution of that earthy Body 


into its Elements? Certainly it can be no other than 


this pneumatical or ſpirituous Body, which we now 
ſpeak of; for in this are ſeated, as their Subject, the 
iraſcible and concupiſcible Paſſions, and they are 


inſeparable from the ſame, nor could they be in the 
Son diſunited from all Body. And that Soul which 
is freed from theſe, would be forthwith freed from 
Generation; nor would it be concern'd in thoſe 
ſubterraneous Judicatorys and Priſons, but be carry'd 


up aloft to the higher celeſtial Regions. After which 


he endeavours further to confirm this Opinion, from the 
vulgar Phenomena: © Moreover, ſays he, that there 
js ſuch a pneumarical, ſpirituous, vaporcus, or airy 
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Body, which accompanies Souls unpurg'd after 
Death, is evident alſo from the Phænomena them- 
ſelves. For what account cag other wiſe be given 
of thoſe Spectres or Phantaſms, which appear 
{hadow-like about Graves or Sepulchers ? Since the 
Soul it ſelf is neither of any figure, nor yet at all viſi- 
ble. Wherefore Ky * ſay, that impure 
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572 Tbe Reafon and Philoſophy 
“ Souls, after their departure out of this Body, wan- 
& der here up and down for a certain ſpace, in their 
* ſpirituous, vaporous, and airy Body, appearing 
C about Sepulchers, and haunting their former Habi- 
« tations. For which cauſe there is great reaſon that 
we ſhould take Fare of living well, as alſo of ab. 
ſtaining from a fouler and grofſer Diet; theſe An- 
tients telling us likewile, that this ſpirituous Body of 
ours being foul'd and incraſſated by evil Diet, is apt to 
render the Soul in this Life alſo, more obnoxious to 
« the Diſturbances of Paſſions. Now from theſe Paſ. 
ſages cited out of Philoponu it further appears, that 
the antient Aſſertors of the Soul's Immortality did not 
ſuppoſe human Souls to be quite ſtrip'd . ſtark naked 
from all Body: but that the generality of Souls had 
then a ſpirituous, vaporom, or airy Body accompanying 
them; tho in different degrees of Purity and Impurity 
reſpectively to themſelves. As alſo that they conceiv'd 
this ſpirituow Body, or at leaſt ſomething of it, to 
hang about the Soul alſo here in this Life, as its interior 
Indument or Veſtment; which alſo ſticks to it after 
death; when that other groſs earthly part of the Body 
is putoff, as an outer Garment. And indeed thus much 
cannot be deny'd that our Soul acteth not immediately 
only upon Bones, Fleſh, and Brains, and other ſuch- 
like groſs Parts of this Body; but firſt and chiefly 
upon the Animal Spirits, as the immediate Inſtruments 
of Senſe and Phancy, and that by whoſe Vigour and 
Activity the other heavy and unweildy Bulk of the 
Body is ſo nimbly mov'd. And therefore we know 
no reaſon why we may not aſſent to this of Porphyrius: 
that the Blood is the Food and Nouriſhment of the Spirit, 
that is, the ſubtle Body, call'd the Animal Spirits Bron 
20> e that 


* 


that this Spirit in the Vehicle of the Saul, or the more 
immediate Seat of Life. 4 MILO 
But beyond this the fame Philoponus adds, that ac- 
cording to theſe Antients, beſides the terreſtrial Body, 
and this ſpirituous and airy Body too, there is yet a 
third kind of Body, of a higher rank than either of 
the former, peculiarly belonging to ſuch Souls after 
Death, as are purg'd and cleans'd from corporeal Af- 
fections, Luſts, and Paſſions; which they term*d * Hea- 
venly, Luciform, and Starlite, and held to be always 
conjoin'd with the Soul, and eternal. The ſame is often 


mention'd by Plato in his Epinomis, and is ſtiPd alſo 


by Proclus in his Comment on the Timæus, | the uni- 
form, lucid, or ſplendid Vehicle: by Hierocles, || the 
ſpiritual Vehicle of the rational Saul: and according to 
him, by the Magick Oracles, ** the thin and [ſubtle 
Vehicle or Chariot of the Soul. Which feems to come 
near that Spiritual Body mentiond in the Scripture, 
and to be the ſame with Sneſiuss f Divine Body, as 
being more ſutable and cognate with that higheſt and 


divineſt part of the Soul, Mind or Reaſon, than the 


other terreſtrial or airy Body is, which upon that ac- 
count is ſtil'd by Hierocles as well as St. Paul, the 
vatural or animal Body. And to ſhew that this Opinion 
of two interior Vehicles or Tunicles of the Soul, beſides 
that outer Veſtment of the terreſtrial Body, ſtil'd in 


Plato the cruſtaceous or oſtraceous Body, is not a mere 
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fpirituous and airy Body, by which was probably 
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that is diſſolv'd and broken, eternally: adhere to the 
this diſtinction of Bodys united to the Soul, in ſhort 
reity and Immortality of this latter, ſuppos'd it not- 


accordingly may we ſum up their Sentiment to this 


I Donec longa Dies perfecto temporis Orbe, « - 


374 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 

Figment of the latter Platoniſts ſince Chriſtianity, but 
a Tradition deriv'd down from Antiquity, appears 
plainly from Virgil in his ſixth Aaeid; where, tho not 
commonly underſtood, he makes a diſtinticn of the 


meant the aximal Spirits, diffus'd from the Brain by 
the Nerves throughout the whole terreſtrial B dy, 
from the Þ pure ethereal and fiery Body, which, tho it be 
in the mortal Life the inmoſt Clothing or Tunicle of the 
Soul, yet is now acknowledg'd to have its Force much 
weaken'd and abated, and its Splendor mightily ob- 
ſcur'd by the heavy Weight and grols- Steams of the 
terreſtrial Body. But at preſent it was look*d on by 
thole Aztients to be the Vinculum or. I ye betwixt the 
Soul and the aerial and Hrreſtrial Body; and as before 
this Copulation it præ-exiſted with, fo will it, after 


rational Soul. But not to expatiate any furcher upon 


we find that the moſt antient Aſſertors of the Incorpo- 


withſtanding to be always conjoin'd with a Body; and 
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* Quin & ſupremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 
Non tamen omne malum miſeris nec funditus omnes 
Corporeæ excedunt Peſtes: penituſque neceſſe eſt 
Multa diu concreta modis inoleſcere miris. 
Ergo exercentur Pœnis, veterumque Malorum 
Supplicia expendunt; aliz penduntur inanes 
_ Suſpenſz ad Ventos ; aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 7 07 
Infectum eluitur Scelus aut exuritur igni. e 


Concretam exemit Labem, purumque reliquit 
Æthereum ſenſum atque Aurai ſimplicis ignem. 
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Chap. 8. of Atheiſm confuted, 575 
purpoſe in the following Words of Hieroclecs: * The 


« rational Nature, ſays he, having always a cognate 
« Body, fo proceeded from the Demiurgw or Creator, 


« as that neither it ſelf is Body, nor yet can it be 
« without Body: but tho it ſelf be incorporeal, yet 
« js its whole Form notwithſtanding terminated in a 
&« Body. And accordingly he gives this Definition of 
Man, Þ that he is 4 rational Soul, together with a cog nate 
immortal Body; he afterwards concluding, that this 
enliven'd terreſtrial Body or mortal Man is nothing but 


«a 


|| che Image of the true Man, or an Acceſſion thereunto, 


which is therefore ſeparable from the ſame. , Nor does 
he affirm this only of hawan Souls, but alſo of all 


other rational Beings whatſoever, below the ſupreme 


Deity and above Men, that they always naturally act᷑uate 


4 Body. Accordingly alſo I add, that a Dzmon or 


| Angel (which words are us'd as ſynonymous not only 
dy Hierocles, Simplicius, and other modern Pagans, 


but alſo the Jews, as Philo tells us) is alſo defin'd by 


him after the ſame manner: ** 4 rational Soul, tage- 


tber with a lucid Body. And agreeably to him Proclus 


upon the Timæus affirms, that FF every Demon ſupe- 
rior to our human Souls has both an intellectual Soul and 
an ethereal Vehicle, the Entireneſs thereof being made up 
or compounded of theſe two things. So that there is 


hardly any other difference left between Demons or 
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576 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Angels and Men, according to theſe Philoſophers, but 
only this; that the former are laplable into aereal 
Bodys only, and no furthen; but the latter into fer- 
reſtrial alſo. Now Heerocles poſitively affirms this to 
} have been the true Cabala and genuine Doctrine of the 
[ antient Pythagoreaus, entertain'd alſo by Plato; * He 
reſembling, ſays he, every both divine and human Soul, 
that is, in our modern Language, every created ratio- 
nal Being below the Deity, to. 4 winged Chariot and 4 
Driver or Charioteer both together; meaning by the 
Chariot an enliven'd Body, and by the Charioteer the 
incorporeal Soul it felt acting rt. Thus did the antient 
Pagan Aſſertors of Intorporeal Subſtance, as unextended, 
decline that Abſurdity objected againſt em, of the 
Illocality of all finite created Spirits, that theſe being 
incorporeul Subſtances, vitally elothd with ſome Body, 
may by reaſon of the Locality and Mobility of their 
reſpective Bodys, truly be laid to be here and there, 
and to move from place to place. eee 
Moreover *cis obſervable, that with theſe beſt and 
religious Philoſophers Chriſtianity alſo did herein a- 
gree: That the moſt conſummate Happineſs and high 
eſt Perfection that human Nature is capable of, con- 
ſiſts not in a ſeparate ſtate of Souls, frip'd naked 
from all Body, and having no -manner of Commerce 
with Matter, as ſome high flown Perſons in all Ages 
{i have been apt to conceit. But then neither did the 
jd Philoſophers nor Chriſtians mean ſuch groſs Bodys as 
lf theſe we now have, unchang'd and unalter'd. For 
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Chap. 8. of Atheiſm confuted. 577 
as the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts have always com- 
plain'd of theſe terreſtrial Bodys as Priſons or living 
Sepulchers of the Soul: ſo does Chriſtianity ſeem to run 
much upon the ſame ſtrain in theſe Scripture Ex- 
preſſions; In this we groan earneſtly, deſiring to becloth'd 
upon with our Houſe which is from Heaven; and again, 
We that are in this Tabernacle do groan, being burden d, 
not for that we would be uncloth d, that is, ſtrip'd quite 
naked of all Body, but ſo cloth'd upon, that Mortality 
might be ſwallow'd up of Life; and laſtly, Our ſelves alſo 
which have the firſt Fruits of the Spirit, groan within our 
ſelves, waiting for the Adoption, even the Redemption of 
onr Bodys, that is, the Freedom of 'em from all thoſe 
Evils and Maladys of theirs, under which we are here 
oppreſt; which will be brought about, by having em 
chang d into the Likeneſs of Chriſt's: glorious Body, and 
in this Mortal's putting on Immortality. But this, 
you'll ſay, refers only to the future ſupernatural Re- 
ſarredtion, and Re- union of the Body to the Soul, which 
_ Chriſtians believe will be effected by God thro Chriſt 
at the laſt day: and which does not anſwer to the afore- 
ſaid Notion of the Pagans 3. ualels they alſo held, that 
the Soul at its Separation from the terreſtrial Body by 
death, and always, either before or after its Union with 
it, does notwithſtanding exiſt in ſome Body. As to 
which I firſt cite the learned Origen to anſwer for him- 
ſelf; who tells us, that it is impaſſible for any other Natare 
bejides the Father, and the Son, ana the Holy Ghoſt, ta live 
quite without a Body. Indeed if it were natural to the 
human Soul and moſt perfective of it to continue ſe- 
parate from all Body, then doubtlels, as he implies, 
ſhould the Souls of good men, rather after the day of 
judgment, continue in ſuch a ſtate of Separation to 
ail Eternity. But on the contrary, if it be nataral to 
VVV Souls 
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' Souls to.enliven and inform ſome Body or other, tho 
not always a terreſtrial one, as our inward Senſe in- 
clines us to think, then can it not ſeem ſo probable, 
that they ſhould by a kind of Violence be kept ſo long 
in an unnatural or preternatural State of Nakedneſ; 
and Separation from all Body, ſome of 'em even from 
Adam till the Day of Judgment *. To this purpoſe the 
ſame Origen again plainly tells us, © + That our Soul, 
« which in its own nature is incorporeal and invifible, 
“ in whatſoever. corporeal place it exiſteth, doth al- 
% ways ſtand in need of a Body, ſutable to the nature 
« of that place reſpeQively ; which Body it fometimes 
ce heareth, having put off that which before: was ne- 
“ ceſſary, but is now ſuperfluous for the following 
© State : and ſometimes again putting on ſomething 
= « to what it before had, as now ſtanding. in need of 
if © ſome better Clothing, to fit it for thoſe more pure, 
„ < ethereal, and heavenly Places. Moreover, that the 
| Soul is not altogether naked after Death, Origen endea- 
vours to confirm from that of our Saviour concerning 
the Rich man and Lazarws : The Rich man puniſh'g, 
i 4 ſays he, and the Poor man refreſh'd in Abraham's 
I! “ Boſom, before the coming of our Saviour, and be- 
i ce fore the end of the World, and therefore before the 
i! “ Reſurrection, plainly teaches, || that even now alſo 
after Death the Soul uſeth a Body. The ſame he 
© thinks to be further prov'd from the viſible Apparition 
of Ghoſts, particularly he inſtanceth in that of Samuel: 
« Samuel, ſays he, alſo viſibly appearing after Death, 
«© makes it manifeſt, that his Soul was then cloth'd 
«* ina Body. To which he adds in Photiu, That 
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Chap. 8. o Atheiſm conſuteud. 5579 
« the exterior Form and Figure of the Soul's Body after 
« Death does reſemble that of a groſs terreſtrial Body 
« here in this Life; all the Hiſtorys of Apparitions 
© making Ghoſts, or the Souls of the Dead, to appear 
« in the ſame Form which their Bodys had before. 
And this is that which Origen underſtands by 74 cunves/in 
St. Paul; not this groſs terreſtrial Body, but a' certain 
middle Body betwixt it and the heavenly, which the 
Soul after Death carries away with it. To which I 
add, that this Opinion of the learned Origen was never 
reckoa'd up by the antient Fathers, or his greateſt Ad- 
verſarys, in the Catalogue of his Errors. Which pives 
us a fair Preſumption that he was not ſingular in this 
Opinion; and to ſhew more particularly that he was 
not, I ſhall next produce the Authority of * Tertullian, 
who, tho he ſeems to drive the buſineſs ſo far as to- 
make the Soul it ſelf to be corporeal, yet, as J Dr. Cad- 
worth obſerves, will the Reaſons he inſiſts on extend no 
further than to prove, that the Soul has after Death 
{ome Body vitally united with it, by means whereof it 
is both capable of Converſe and ſenſible of Pain; for- 
aſmuch as Body alone can have no ſenſe of any thing. 
From which Opinion, for theſe reaſons, neither do. we 
find that || St. Auſtin was altogether abhorrent, and 
therefore does he ſeem to leave every man to his own 
liberty therein, But to this I add the more expreſs 
Sentiment of Treneus, who does not ſay that the Soul 
is a Body, but that it has a Body conjoin'd with it after 
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380 The Reaſon and Philoſophy | 
Death, and that of the ſame Form and Figure with 
that Body, which it had before in this Life: I ſay, he 
does not here declare the Soul it ſelf to be a Bedy, but 
only that after the Death of a man his Soul ſtill abides 
and acts in ſome Bady ; which “ Sul he etfewhere 
plainly affirms to be incorporeal. Alſo Philoponus, a 


| Chriſtian Philoſopher, dogmatiz'd in this manner, To 


whom might be added Johannes Theſſalonicenſis, who 


in that Dialogue of his, read in the feventh Synod, 
ſeems to have been of the ſame Perſuaſion, when he 


affirms of Souls, Þ that they are often feen by many ſen- 


fly, iz the Porm of their own Bodys. And the ſame is 


plainly ſuppos'd by Pſellus, who, when ſpeaking of 
Devils inſinuat ing their Temptations into mens Souls, 


by affecting immediately the Phantaſtick Spirit, writes 
in this manner: When one man ſpeaks to another 


« from afar off, he muſt, if he would be heard, make 


4 aloud cry or noiſe; whereas if he ſtood near to him, 


3 


* 


he might ſoftly whiſper into his Ear. But could he 
immediately approach to the Spirit, or ſubtle Body 
of the Soul, he would not then need ſo much as to 
make a Whiſper; but might filently and without 
noiſe communicate whatſoever Thoughts of his own 
to him, by Motions made thereupon. And this is 
ſaid to be the way that Souls going out of theſe Bo- 
“ dys converſe together ;they imparting their Thoughts 
* to each other without any noiſe. In which words 
Pſellus takes it for granted that Souls after Death have 
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Chap. 8. of Atheiſm.confuted, 581 
one another. All which, -as was in part before noted, 
ſeems to be grounded on the Teſtimony of Scripture, 
which intimates that Souls departed out of this Life, 
have a knowledg of one another, and are allo capable 
of the Puniſhment of Sexfe or Pain: * Fear him, lays 
our Saviour, who after be hath kill'd, hath power to caſt 
into Hell. And the Soul of the Rich man is ſaid to 
be immediarely after death in Torments, before the 
Day of Judgment ; as likewile to have known Abraham 
and Lazarus. And it ſeems neither agreeable to our 
common Notions, nor yet to Piety, to conclude that the 
Souls of wicked men departing out of this Life, from 
the beginning of the World in their ſeveral Ages till 
the Day of Judgment, have all of 'em no manner of 
Paniſhment inflicted on em, ſave only that of Remorſe 
of Conſcience and future Expectation. Now it is not 
conceivable, how Souls after Death ſhould know and 
be knowable, and converſe one with another, and have 
any Puniſhment of Senſe or Pain inflicted on 'em, 
were they not'-vztally- united to ſome Bodys. More- 
over it may be obſcrv'd, that when upon our Saviour's 
firſt Apparition to his Diſciples it is ſaid that they were 
affrighted, as ſuppoſing they had ſeen 4 Spirit, our 
Saviour does not tell 'em, that a Spirit or Ghoſt had 
no Body at all, wherein it could viſibly appear ; but 
(as rather taking that for granted) that a Spirit had no 
Fleſh and Bones, no odhα dvritunov, or ſuch ſolid Body, 
as they might find him to have; he bidding %m there- 
fore handle him, to remove that Scruple of theirs: as 
if he ſhould have ſaid, tho Spirirs or Ghoſts and Souls 
departed have Bodys or Vehicles, which may by them 
be. ſo far condens'd, as ſometimes to make a viſible 
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Appearance to the Eyes of Men, yet have they not 
any ſuch ſolid Bodys as thoſe of Fleſh and Bone; and 
therefore by Feeling and Handling may you ſatisfy your 
ſelves that I am not a mere Spirit, Ghoſt, or Soul, ap. 
pearing, as others have frequently done, without a 
Miracle: but that I appear in that very ſame ſolid Body, 
wherein I was crucify'd by the Jews, by miraculous 
Divine Power rais'd out of the Sepulcher, and now to 
be found no more there. To which I add, that there 
is alſo another place of Scripture ſo interpreted by the 
generality of the antient Fathers, as naturally to imply 
even the Soul of our Saviour Chriſt himſelf, after his 
Death and before his Reſurrection, not to have been 
quite naked from all Boa); but to have had a certain 
ſubtle or /pirituous Clothing; and. it is this of St. Peter, 
which is underſtood by them of Chriſt's deſcending 
into Hades or Hell, and from the * Original thus ren- 
der'd: Put to death in the Fleſh, but quicken'd in the 
Spirit; in which (Spirit) alſo he went and preach'd to 
thoſe Spirits that were in Priſon, &c. Where the word 

ebd. or Spirit, according to this Interpretation, is 
to be taken for a ſpirituous Body, the ſenſe being this; 
That when our Saviour Chriſt was put to death in the 
Fleſh or the fleſhly Body, he was quicken'd in the Spirit or 
4 ſpirituous Body; in which ſpirituous Body alſo he went 
and preach'd to thoſe Spirits that were in Priſon. And 
doubtleſs it would be ſaid by the Aſſertors of this 

Interpretation, that the word Spirit could not here be 
taken for the Soul of our Saviour Chriſt ; becaule this 
being naturally immortal, could not properly be ſaid 
to be quicłen d and made alive; nor could he, that is, 
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our Saviour Chriſt's Soul, be, ſo well ſaid to go in this 
Spirit neither, that is in it ſelf, the Soul in the Soul, 
to preach to the Spirits in Priſon. Alſo they would 
add, that Spirit here could not be taken for the Divine 
Spirit neither, Which was the efficient Cauſe of the 
Vivification of Our Saviour's Body at his Reſurrection; 
becauſe then there would be no direct Oppoſition be- 
twixt being put to Death in the Fleſh and quicken'd in 
the Spirit; unleſs they be taken both alike materially. 
Likewiſe the following Verſe is thus to be underſtood : 
that our Saviour Chriſt went in that Spirit, wherein he 
was quicken'd, when he was put to death in the Fleſh, and 
therein preach dto the Spitits in Priſon ; by which Spi- 
rits in Priſon alſo would be meant not pure incorporeal 
Subſtances Or naked Souls, but Souls cloth'd with ſubtle 
ſpirituous Bodys, às that word may be often underſtood 
elſewhere in Scripture. - But thus much we are un- 
queſtionably certain of from the Scripture, that not 
only Elias, whoſe terreſtrial Body ſeems to have been 
in part at leaſt ſpiritualiz'd, in his Aſcent in that fery 
Chariot, but alfo Moſes appear'd viſibly to our Saviour 
Chriſt and his Diſciples upon the Mount ; and there- 
fore (ſince Piety will not permit us to think this a mere 
preſtigious thing) 1n real Bodys, which Bodys alſo ſeem 
to have been luciform and clear, like to our Saviour's 
then trantfgur d Body. Again, there are ſundry places 
in Scripture, which affirm that the Regenerate and 
Renew'd have here in this Life a certain Earneſt of 
their future Inheritance, which is their ſpiritual or 
heavenly Body : as allo the quickening of their mortal 
Bodys is therein attributed to the Efficiency of the 
Spirit dwelling in them. Which is a thing that has been 
taken notice of by ſome of the Antients, particularly 
Inens and Novatian ; the former of whom tells us, 
* haf 
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li * that now we have a part of that Spirit, for the Prepa- 
ll ration and Perfection of Intorruption; we being accuſ* 
10 tom'd by little and little to receive and bear God. Which 
Il. alſo the Apoſtle has call'd an Earneſt, that is, 4 part of 
5 t hat Honour, which is promis d to us from God © If there- 
Ill fore this Earneſt dwelling in us hath made us already ſpiri- 
| tual, the mortal is alſo ſwallow'd up by Immortality. The 
== latter, Þ+ that this 16 what the Holy Spirit does in us, 
namely to bring and lead on our Bodys to Eternity and the 
N Reſurrection of Immortality; whilſt of it ſelf it ac- 
cuſtoms us to be mingl d with the heavenly Vertue. More- 
over there are {ome other Places which ſeem to imply 
| that good men after death ſhall have a further Ju- 
choation of their heavenly Body, the full Completion 
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whereof is not to be expected before the Reſurrection, 
| or the Day of Judgment. We know that if our earthly 
= Houſe of this Tabernacle were difſolu'd, we have a building 
Þ of God, a Houſe not made with hands, eternal in the 
i Heavens. For in this we groan earneſtly. And again, 
1 he that hath wrought us for the ſelf-ſame thing is God, 


1 who alſo hath given us the Earneſt of the Spirit. Now 
how theſe Preludes and Prelibations of an immortal 

I Body can conſiſt with the Soul's Continuance after 
1 death, in a perfect Separat ion from all manner of Body, 


is not ſo eaſily conceivable. Laſtly, it is not at all to 
be doubted, but that Irenæus, Origen, and thoſe other Anti- 
ents, ho entertain'd that Opinion of Souls being cloth'd 
after death with a certain thin and ſubtle Body, ſul- 
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peed ir not in the leaſt to be inconſiſtent with that of 

the future Reſurrection: as it is no way inconſiſtenws 
for one, who has only a Shirt or Waſt-coat on, to put 
on a Sute of Clothes or- exterior upper Garment. 
Which will alſo ſeem the leſs ſtrange, if it be conſider'd 
that even here in this Life our Body is as it were two- 
fold, exterior and ixterior; we having, belides the 
groſly tangible Bulk of our outward Body, another in- 
terior ſpirituous Body, the SouPs immediate Inſtrument 
both of Sexſe and Mot ion; which latter is not put 
into the Grave with the other, nor impriſon'd under 
the cold Sods. To which purpoſe the ſenſe of Origen 
is thus expreſs'd in Photius : ® This ſhort Life ot our 
« earthly Body being deſtroy'd, our Soul ſhall then 
have before the Reſurrection a Dwelling from God; 
« till we ſhall at laſt receive it renew'd, reſtor'd, and 
« ſo made an 1ncorruptible Houſe. Wherefore in this 
« we groan, delirous not to put off all Body, but to 
put on Lite or Immortality upon the Body which 
„ we ſhall then have. e eee ee e 

What has been hitherto ſaid of human Souls, is, as 
we have before obſerv'd, in the Sentiment of Heathens 
apply'd in like manner to Angels, Dzmons, and all 
other created Spirits: and the ſame, I add, has alſo 
been done by many antient Chriſtians ; in that, as I 
formerly took notice, they look'd upon it as a- peculiar 
Prerogative of the Godhead, to be able to ſubſiſt with- 
out a Body, and that it was impoſlible that any other 
finite Spirit ſhould be entirely ſeparate from one. This 
again is particularly aſſerted by Origen in ſeveral places 
of his Book Ae whom Aquinas affirms to 
have herein follow'd the Opinion of certain antient 
Philoſophers: and undoubtedly it was the old Pytha - 
£orick Cabals, which this learned Perſon did here ad- 
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here to; that, as it is in Hierocles, ® the rational V.. 


ture made by God, that is, all created underſtanding 


Beings are neither Body, nor yet without Body; but 
have always a cogwate or congenite one, as their Vehicle 
or Indument. So that Angels or Dzmons, as well ac- 
cording to Origen as Fierocles, are all of 'em incor- 
poreal Subſtances, not naked and abſtraQ, but clot hd 
with certain ſubtle: Bodys; or Animals compounded of 
Soul and Body together. And that the generality of 
the moſt antient and learned Fathers were of this opi- 


nion, is unqueſtionably evident from hence; becauſe 
they agreed with Porphyrius and other Greek Philoſo- 


phers in this Conceit, that evil Dæmons or Devils 
were therefore delighted with the Blood and Nidour 
of Sacrifices, as having their more groſs, airy, and 
vaporous Bodys nouriſh'd and refreſh'd with thoſe 


Voapours, in which they did as it were luxuriate and 
gluttonize T. And perhaps this might be the meaning 
of Joannes Theſſalonicenſis, in that Dialogue of his 


before-mention'd, read and approv'd of in the ſventh 
Council, and therefore the meaning of that Council 

it ſelf too, when it declar'd, || That the Cat holict 
Church acknowledges Angels to be intellectual, but not al- 


together incorporeal and inviſible, but - to have certain 


ſubtle Bodys, either airy or fiery. For it being there 
only deny*d, that they were altogether incorporeal, one 


would think the meaning ſhould not be, that the 
were altogether corporeal; nor indeed could ſuch an 


Opinion be faſten d upon the Catholic Church: but 
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only that they were partly incorporeal and partly cor - 
poreal; this being alſo ſufficient in order to that De- 
ſigo, which was driven at in that Council. However 
Pſellus, who was a curious Enquirer into the nature 
of Spirits, declares it not only as his own Opinion, 
| but alſo as agreeable to the ſenſe of the antient Fathers, 
* that the Demoniack or Angelical kind of Beings is not 
alrogether incorporeal or bodileſs ; but that they are con- 
1-in'd with Bodys, or have cognate Bodys belonging to em. 
To which he adds in his Dialogue, that hi may be 
learn'd alſo from the Fathers, the Divine Balil contend» 
ing, that there are Bodys not only in Devils, but alſo in 
the pure Angels themſelves, as certain ſubtle, airy, de- 
fecate Spirits. Where he ſhews likewiſe afterwards, 
how that + Body which is connate with Angels differs 
from that to which Devils are united, in reſpect of the 
radiant Splendor of the one, and the dark fuligsnous 
Obſcurity of the other. Moreover, that Devils are 
not without Bodys, he endeavours to confirm from the 
words of our Saviour, where ſpeaking of the Refur- 
rection State, he affirms, that they who. ſhall be ac: 
counted worthy of it, ſball neither marry: nor be given 
in Marriage, but || be equal to the Angels: which com- 
parative Expreſſion of Men, as to their Bodys, with 
Angels, would be thought not ſo proper, were the 
Angels abſolutely devoid of all Body, The fame is 
every where declar'd by * St. Auſtin, by Claudianys 
Mammertus, Fulgentius, Marcus the Monk, G How- 
ever it muſt be ow d, that this Opinion, that Angels 
and Dzmons are not altogether incorporeal, but conſiſt 
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588 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
of a bodily Indument or Clothing, has not ſo much pre- 
vail'd in theſe latter Ages. Which, Dr. Cudworth 
thinks, may be imputed partly to the Injury. of Time, 
which is rightly compar'd to a River, as quickly ſinking 
the more weighty and ſolid things, and bearing up 
only the more light and ſuperficial; partly to the Arif- 
rotelick Philoſophy, which when generally introduc'd 
into Chriſtianity, brought in its abſtra&# Intelligences 
along with it; partly to ſome ſpurious Platoniſis, who 
talking much of their Henades and Noes, their ſimple 
Monads and immovable unbody d Minds, as the chief of 
their. generated and created Gods, have probably occa- 
Gon'd ſome Chriſtians to vye their Angels with 'em; 
partly and principally to a religious Regard which 
many have had to the Authority of the third Lateran 
Council, as if the ſeventh Oecamenical or ſecond N;- 


tene, wherein the contrary was before own'd and aſ- 


ſerted, were not of equal force, at leaſt to counter- 
| ballance the other. Wherefore ſtill we may venture to 
conclude, that this Opinion of Angels and Dæmons 
being not mere abſtract incorporeal Subſtances and unbody d 
Minds, but tonſiſting of fomething incorporeal and ſome- 
thing corporeal, that is, of Soy] or Spirit and Body join'd 
together, is not only more agreeable to Reaſon, but 
has alſo had more Suffrages among the antient Fa- 
thers, and thoſe of greater weight too, than either of 
thoſe two other Extremes, namely, that Angels are 
mere Bodys, and have nothing at all incorporeal in'em ; 
or elſe, that they are altogether incorporeal, or with- 
out any bodily Indument or Clothing: which Opinion 
they the rather ſtood to, becauſe, as was before ob- 
ſerv'd, they thought it a Privilege, which no finite 
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Being was capable of, to be ſeparate from all Body ; the 
Imperfection of all Creatures, tho Spirits, neceſſarily 
requiring the Conjunction of ſome Body with 'em, to 
make 'em up complete; without which it is uncon- 
ccivable, ſays Xx Dr.,Cudwerth agreeably to their Sen- 
timent, how they ſhould either have Senſe or Imagi- 
nation. . 
And moreover this Opinion, tho it does ſo exactly 
agree with the old Pythagorick Cabala, yet cannot there- 
fore be ſaid to have been entirely borrow'd or deriv'd 
from thence by the antient Fathers, but rather it is 
| probable that they were chiefly led into it by the 
Scripture it ſelf, For firſt, the hiſtorical Phænomena 
of Angels in Scripture are ſuch, as cannot well be 
otherwiſe. folv'd, than by ſupoling em to have Bodys: 
and not to lay ary ſtreſs upon thoſe. words of the Pſal- 
miſt, who maketh his Angels Spirits, and his Miniſters a- 
Flame of Fire; nor to inſiſt upon thofe Paſſages of St. 
Paul, where he ſpeaks of the Tongues of Angels and 
of the Voice of an Arch-angel, and the like; to paſs by 
this I ſay, there are ſeveral other places in Holy Writ, 
which ſeem plainly to confirm this Opinion. As firſt, 
that of our Saviour before ment ion'd to this purpoſe: 
+ They who [ball be accounted wort hy to obtain that World 
and the Reſurreſtion from the Dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, neither can they die any more; for 
they are equal unto the Angels. For were Angels de- 
void of ail Bodys, then would the Souls of good men 
in a ftate of Separation, and without any Reſurrection, 
be rather equal to the Angels, than after a-ReſurreQion 
of their Bodys: wherefore the natura meaning of 
thele words, as St. Aaſtin has expounded 'em, ſeems 
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to be this that the Souls: of good men after the Reſur-. 
rection ſhall have Angelical "Boys, or ſuch Bod a 


thoſe of Angels arc. Wherein it is ſuppos'd that Au- 
gels alſo have Bodys, but of a very different kind from 
thoſe of ours here. Again, that of St. Fade, where he 


the writes thus concerning Devils: the Angels which 


kept not their firſt Eſtate, or rather according to the 
vulgar Latin, ſuum Principatum, their own Principality, 


but left their own Habitat ion or Dwelling-houſe, hath he 
reſerv'd in everlaſting Chains under Darkneſs, unto the 


Judgment of the great Day. In which words it is firſt 
imply'd, that the Devils were created by God pure, as 
well as the other Angels, but that they kept not I their 
own Principality, that is, their lordly Power and Do- 
minion over their worſer and inferior Part; they hav- 
ing alſo a certain Duplicity in their Nature of a better 


and worſer Principle, of a ſuperior Part, which ought: 


to rule and govern, and of an inferior, which ought 
to be govern'd : nor is it indeed otherwiſe eaſily con- 
ceivable how they ſhould be capable of Sinning. And 
this inferior Part in Angels ſeems to have a reſpect to 
ſomething alſo which is corporeal or bodily. in them, 
as well as it has in Men. But in the next place St. Jude 
adds, as the immediate Reſult and natural Conſequence 
of thele Angels ſinning, that they thereby left or loſt 
TS Ln ölen reo, that is, not only their Dwelling- place 
at large, thoſe ethereal Countrys and heavenly Re- 
gions above, but alſo: their proper Dwelling- houſe or 
immediate Manſion, to wit, their heavenly Body: foraſ- 
much as that heavenly Body which good men expect 


after the Reſurrection, is thus call d by Saint Paul, 
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+. Corpora Angelica, qualia ſunt Angelorum cotpota. In Gen. ad Lit. 1.3. 
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T3 GuaThger ih d 4 Save, our Hebitation or Dwelling - 


houſe that is from Heaven. The beavenly Body is the 
proper Houſe or Dwelling, Clothing or Indument both of 
axgelital and human Souls; and this is that which makes 
*m fit Inhabitants for the heavenly Regions. This, I 
ſay, was the natural Effect and Conſequence of theſe 
Angels ſinning, their leaving and loſing their pure hea- 
venly Body, which forthwith became thereupon 6- 


ſcur d and incraſſated; the Bodys of Spirits incorporate 


always bearing a correſpondent Purity or Inpurity to 
the different Diſpoſition of their Mind or Soul. But 
then again 1n the laſt place, what was thus 1n part the 
natura] Reſult of their Sin, was alſo, by the juſt Judg- 


ment of God, converted into their Puniſhment ; for 


their ethereal Bodys being thus chang'd into groſs, 
æereal, feculent, and vaporous ones, themſelves were 
immediately thereupon, as St. Peter in a parallel place 
expreſſeth it, Tagreg@Ityſts, caſt down into "Tartaras, 
and there impriſon'd or reſery'd in Chains under Dark- 
neſs, until the Judgment of the great Day. Where it 
is obſervable that the word Tagragsv, us'd by St. Peter, 
is the very ſame that Apolodorus and other Greek Wri- 
ters frequently make uſe of in a like caſe, when they 


ſpeak of the Titans being caſt down from Heaven: 


which ſeems to have been really nothing elſe, but this 
Fall of Angels poetically mythologiz d. And by Tar- 
tarus here, in all probability, is meant this lower cali- 
ginous Air or Atmoſphere of the Earth, according to 


that of Sr. Auſtin concerning theſe Angels: * That 


after their Sin they were thruſt down into the mifly Dark- 
meſs of this lower Air. And being by that ſame weight 


*. Poſt peccatum in lane ſunt detruft exligitiem 3 uli tamen d Aer, De 
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of their groſs and heavy Bodys, which firſt ſunk 'em 

don hither, not ſuffer'd to re- aſcend upward, or re- 
turn baek to thoſe bright ethereal Regions above, they 
may be ſaid for the preſent to be chain d or impriſon d 
in this lower Tartarus, or caliginous Air or Atmoſphere, 
and reſerv'd in cuſtody unto the Judgment or general 
Aſſizes of the great Day; however they may not with- 
ſtanding in the mean time domineer and lord it here 
for a while. Laſtly, our Saviour's Go ye curſed into 
everlaſting Fire, prepar'd for the Devil and his Angels, 
ſeems to be a clear Cdnfirmation of Devils being 
body'd: becauſe on one hand, to allegorixe this Fire 
into nothing but Remorſe of Coaſcience, would en- 
danger the rendering of other Points of our Religion 
uncertain alſo; and on rother, to ſay that incorporeal 
Subſtances un- united to Bod)s can be tormented with 
Fire, is, as much as in us lies, to expoſe Chriſtianity 
and the Scripture to the Scorn and Contempt of all Phi- 
loſophers and eſpecially to Atheiſtick Mita. Wherefore 
Pſellus, we find, lays no ſmall ſtreſs upon this place: 
„ Jam alſo conviac'd of this, ſays he, that Dæmons 
£ have Bodys, from the words of our Saviour, affirm- 
de ing, that they ſhall be puniſh'd with Fire: which, 
& how could it be, were they altogether incorporeal ? 
e jt being impoſſible for that, which is both it ſelf in- 
4 corporcal and vitally un- united to any Body, to ſuffer 
„ from a Body. Wherefore of neceſſity it muſt be 
granted by us Chriſtians, * that Devils ſhall receive 
% Puniſhment of Senſe and Pain hereafter, in Bodys 
„e capable of ſuffering. Thus do we ſee, how the 
antient Aſſertors of Incorporeal Subſtance repel'd .this 
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Aſſault made againſt it by Atheiſts and Corporealiſts 
from the Ilarality and Immobility of finite Spirits, they 
ſuppoſing theſe always to be vitally united to ſome 
Bodys, and conſequently by the Locality of theſe their 

reſpective Bodys, detetmin'd to here. and there; accor- 
ding to that of Origen, our Soul ſtands in need of 4 
Bod) in order to local Motions, Which middle Opinion, 
that Angels, Dzmons, and Souls, tho of themſelves 
and naturally incorporate, yet as veſted with Bodys, 
are in. ſome ſenſe partly corporeal and partly incor- 
poreal, has, I am apt to think, occafion'd many of 
the Antients to be cenſur'd as Abettors of the oppoſite 
Extreme, that they are entirely corporeal; and that 
becauſe of their ſynechdochical way, of expreſſing the 
Whole ſometimes by a Part; a Spirit, whether Angel, 
Demon, or Soul, by its Vehicle or Body; juſt as in com- 
mon Language we term a Man or Woman Somebody, 
tho at the ſame time we hold the one and the other 
to be made up at once of Soul and Body. And thus 
perhaps may Tertullian himſelf be brought off from 
being a  dowaright Corporealiſt, eſpecially conſidering 
what an + emineat Perſon has alſo obſerv'd out of his 
Book againſt Hermagenes, that he did not always 
mean by Body, impenetrable, paſſkue Matter; but the 
mere Subſtance, Being, or Eſſence of a thing. Laſtly, 
as to that other Pretence of the Atheiſts, inſerted in 
the former OQ>jeQion, that finite Spirits or Subſtances 
incorporeal, being unextended, and ſo having in them 
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T Tho Kanton, now Ld ABp of Canterbury, in the Creed of Ar. Hobbs 
examin d, p. 23» 2 3 2 15 4 Ti, 

| Quum autem fit, habeat neceſſe eſt aliquid, per quod eſt: {i habet 
liquid per quod eſt, hoc erit Corpus ejus. Omne quod eſt, Corpus eſt 


ſui generis. Tert. adve Herm, c. 35. 
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ſelves no relation: toany place, it would hence follow, 
li that then they might actuate and inform the whole 


ft corporeal World at once, and take cognizance of all 
l things therein: to this, I ſay, the antient Aſſertors of 
| unextended Subſtance made this Reply, That theſe $pi- 
i rits being eſſentially but Parts of the Univerſe, and 
|| | therefore not comprehenſive. of the Whole; being fi- 
4 nite or particular, and not univerſal Beings (as the 
109 | 3 | . N . 
|| three Hypoſtaſes of the P/atonick Triad are) the Sphere 
4 of their Activity could not poſſibly extend any further, 
ji! than to the war Taj ing and enlivening of ſome certain 
tity Parts of Matter and the World allotted to them; and 
9 thereby of becoming pertionlar- Animals, it being pe- 
lit culiar to the Deity, or that incor poreal Subſtance which 
I is infinite, to quicken” and actuate all things, 
l But however after all, theſe antient Incorporealiſts 
| j did not deny, that Sul ſtance nnextended, indiſtant, and 
i indivifible, or devoid of Magnitude and Paris, is re- 
1 pugnant to Senſe and Imagination, and therefore to 
Ul vulgar Apprehenſion. Upon which account it will 
| 0 not be amiſs to enquire in the next place, how this 


Opinion came to fall within the verge of their intel- 
lectual view, and to be efpous'd by their Faculty of 
Reaſon; Now this ſeems to have come to paſs, and 
heceby that theſe Antients endeavour'd to prove that 
the Deity is no impoſſible Idea, from what we expe- 
rience within our ſelves, and may obſerve of our own 
Souls, ſhewing 'em to be extended or Bodys. And that 
firft, as Simplicius argues, becauſe what ſoever can act 
and reflect upon its whole ſelf, as we find the Soul can, 
cannot poſſibly be extended, nor, like a Body, have 
Parts diſtaat from one another. Secondly, as Plotiuas 
alſo argues, if the Soul be extended, then it has Parts; 
but the Soul has not Parts, therefore tis not 3 

h | 72 4 T 4 
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The Major being evident, the Minor he proves thus: 
If the Soul has Parts, then either every ſingle Part of 
the Soul is Soul, or it is not ; if the former be ſuppos'd, 
that every Part of the Soul is Soul, then would all the 
reſt of it beſides any one Part be ſuperfluous, or indeed 
every Part thereof would be the ſame with the Whole; 
from whence it follows, that it could not be extended or 
have any real Parts at all, ſince no Part of an extended 
thing can poſſibly be the ſame with the Whole : bur if 
the latter be ſuppos'd, that not every Part of the Soul 
is Soul, or has Life and Mind in it, then is it certain, 
that being put together, neither could they make it up 
what it is, or give Life and Mind to it; becauſe . Vo- 
thing can cauſally come from Nothing. It is true in- 
deed that corporeal Qualitys and Forms, according. to 
the Atomick Phyſiology, do refalt from a Compoſition 
and Coutexture of Atoms or Parts, * each of which 
taken alone by themſelves, have nothing of that Qaa- 
lity or Form in them. Bur the reaſon of rhe difference 
here is plain; becauſe theſe Qualitys and Forms are 
not Entitys really diſtinct from the Magnitude, Figure, 
Site and Motion of Parts; but only ſuch a Compſon 
of them, as cauſes different Fancys in us: but Life and 
Underſtanding, Soul and Mind ate Entitys really diſtinct 
from Magnitude, Figure, Site and Motion of Parts; and 
not mere Faneys nor Syllables of things, bur ſimple and 
uncompounded Realitys. Thirdly, the fame Philoſopher 
reaſons from the Energys and AtQtions of human Soul, 
as well thoſe of Senſation as Intellection, the ſum of 
what he urpes being this: that if the Soul be an ex- 
tended Subſtance, then muſt it of neceſſity be either 
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a Phyſical Point or Minimum, the leaſt Extenſion that 
- muſt conſiſt of more ſuch Phyſical Points join'd toge- 


fion, ſhould be able diſtinctly ro perceive all the Va- 


be but one Phyſical Minimum or ſmalleſt Extenſum, is to 
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| utterly unconceivable, how there ſhould come to be one 


fame, from Tofancy.to old Age, while other Parts of 
Matter tranſpire continually. And as to the latter, 


ceive either a Point and Part of the Object only, or 


no one thing in us that perceives the Whole, or which 


extended Soul. And from both theſe Suppoſitions it 


or Perſon ; but that there are ingumerable diſtiaQ Per- 
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can poſſibly be (ſuppoſing there is any-ſuch leaſt, and 
Body or Extenſion be not infinitely diviſible) or elſe it 


ther. As to the former of theſe, it is utterly impoſſi- 
ble that one ſingle Atom, or ſmalleſt Point of Exten- 


riety of things; and again, to ſuppoſe every Soul to 


imply ſuch an eſſential difference in Matrer or Exten- 
ſion, as that ſome of the Points thereof ſhould be naty- 
rally devoid of all Life, Senſe, and Underſtanding, and 
others again naturally ſenſitive and rational. Which 
Abſurdity, if it ſhould be admitted, yet would it be 


ſuch ſenſitive and rational Atom in every Man, and no 
more; and how this ſhould conſtantly remain the 


if Souls be extended Subſtances, conſiſting of more 
Points, one without another, all concurring in every. 
Senſation, then mult every one of thoſe Points per- 


elſe the Whole. Now if every Point of the extended 
Soul perceive only a Point of the Object, then is there 


can compare one Part with another. But if every 
Point of the extended Soul perceive the whole Object 
at once conſiſting of many Parts, then would there 
be innumerable Perceptions of the ſame Object in every 
Senſation; that is, as many as there are Points in the 


would alike follow, that no man is one ſingle Percipient 


cipients 
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cipients and Perſons in every man. Neither can there 
be any other Suppoſit ion made, beſides thoſe three be- 
fore-mention'd : as that the whole extended Soul ſhould 
perceive both the whole ſenſible Object, and all its 
ſeveral Parts; no Part of this Soul in the mean time 
having any Perception at all by it ſelf, becauſe the 
Whole of an extended Being is nothing elſe, but all 
the Parts taken together; and if none of thoſe Parts 
have any Life, Senſe, or Perception in them, it. is im- 
poſſible that there ſhould be any in the Whole. But in 
truth to ſay, that the Whole perceiveth All, and no 
Part of it any thing, is in effect to acknowledg it not 
to be extended, but to be indiviſible; which is the thing 
that Plotinus contends for. Fourthly, to the ſame 
purpoſe he inſiſts yet further upon internal Senſations, 
and that Sympathy or Homopathy, which is in all Ani- 
mals; it being one and the ſame thing in them, which 
perceives Pain in the moſt diſtant Extremitys of the 
Body, as in the Sole of the Foot and the Crown of the 
Head, and which moves one Part to.ſticcour and relieve 
another, labouring under it; which could not poſſibly 
be by Traduction of al to oe Phyſical Point, as the Cen- 
tre, for divers reaſons: but what perceives in us muſt be 
every where, and in all the Parts of the Body, one and 
the {ame thing with it ſelf ; which therefore cannot be it 
ſelf Body, but muſt of neceſſity. be ſomg other Entity. on 


Subſtance incorporeal OO 
Laſtly, the fore-mention'd Philofopher. endeavours, 
yet further to prove, that the human Soul is «xextexd- 
ea and devoid of Magnitude, and indiviſible; and that 
from its rational Energys. Or Operations, ! ts Intellections 
of Intelligibles, and Apprehenſions of things devoid: of 
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Magnitude ; for how could the Soul, ſays he, if it were 4 
Mazuitude, underſtand that which has no Magnitude ? 
and with that which is diviſible, conceive that which u 
indiviſible? Now it is certain, that we have Notions. 
of many things which are altogether #mimaginable, and 
therefore have nothing of Length, Breadth, and Thick- 
neſs in em, as Vertue, Vice, G. * $0 that the Soul 
muſt receive theſe by what is indiviſible, and lodge em in 
what is indiviſible. We have. alſo a Notion, not only 
of mere Latitude or Breadth, indiviſible as to Thickneſs, 
but alſo of a Mathematical Point, which is every wa 
indiviſible, as to Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs. We 
have a Conception of the Intenſin of Powers and 
Vertues, wherein there is nothing of Extenſion or Mag- 
nitude. And indeed all the abſtract Eſſences of things, 
calPd by the Greeks gvrixam, which are the firſt Ob- 
jects of Intellection, are inatviſthle, And tho we appre- 
hend Forms which are in Matter too, yet do we apprehend © 
em as ſeparated and abſtracted from the ſame; there being 
nothing of Fleſh in our Conception of a Man, &c. Nay 
the Soul conceives extended things themſelves mnnex- 
tendedly and indivifibly ; for as the Diſtance of a whole 
Hemiſphere is contracted iato a narrow Compals in the 
Pupil of the Eye, ſo are all Diſtances yet more con- 
tracted in the Soul it felf, and there underſtood indiſ- 
tantly: for the Thought of a Mile diſtance, or of cen 
thouſand Miles, or Semidiameters of the Barch, takes 
up no more room in the Soul, nor ſtretches it any more, 
than does the Thought of a Foot or Inch, or indeed of 
a Mathematical Point. Were that which perceiverh in . 
us a Magnitude, then could it not be Þ equal to every 
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ſenſible, and alike perceive 1 and leſſer Mag · 
witudes, than it ſelf; and leaſt of, all could it perceive 
ſuch things as have no Magnitude. And this was the 
other part of Ariſtotle's Argumentation, to prove the 
Soul and Mind to be unzxtended and indiviſible; for how, 
ſays he, conld it perceive that which is indiviſible, by 
that which is diviſible? he having before demanded how 
it could apprehend things diviſible, and of a great Ex- 
tenſion, by a mere Point or abſolute Parvitude. Where 
the Soul, or that which perceives and underſtands, is, 
according to Ariſtotle, neither diviſible, as a continu d 
Quantity, nor yet indiviſible, either as a Mathematical 
or a Phyſical Point and abſolute Parvitude : but as that, 
which has in it ſelf no out- ſwelling Diftance or Re- 
lation to any place, any otherwiſe than as it is vitally 
united to a Body, with which, wherever it be, it ſym- 
pathizes and acts upon it. n 


Moreover, theſe antient Aſſertors of umextended In- 
corporeals would, in all probability, confirm that Opi- 
nion from hence; becauſe we are able not only to con- 
ceive Extenſion without Cogitation, and again Cogita- 
tion without Extenſion; from whence it may be infer'd, 
that they are Entitys really diſtinct and ſeparable from 
one another (we having no other Rule to judg of the- 
real Diſtinction and Separability of things, than our o,] n 
Conceptions) but alſo are not able to conceive Cogitation 
with Exrenfiow. We cannot conceive a Thoaght to be 
of ſuch a certain Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, men- 
ſurable by Inches, and Feet, and ſolid Meaſures, and of 
this or that determinate Figure; eſpecially the Thought 
of a thing which is indiviſible. Whereas if wharſo- 
ever is ane ætended be nothing, Thoughts and conſe- 
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Goo The Reaſon and 'Philofophy 
quently all Veritys, theſe beiog but complex Axio- 
matical Thoughts; nay and all Volitions, Appetites, 
and Paſſions, and all other things belonging to cogita- 
tive Beings as ſuch, muſt either be Non-entitys, or 
elſe extended into Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, di- 
viſible into Parts and menſurable, and alſo where finite, 
as in Men, of a certain Figure. But if this be abſurg, 
and theſe things belonging to Soul and Mind, tho 
doubtleſs as great Realitys at leaſt as the things which 
belong to Bodys, be unextended, then muſt the Sub- 
ſtances of Souls and Minds themſelves be anextended 
alſo, Thus Plotinw tells us, that * Mind is not diſtant 
from it ſelf: and indeed were it ſo, it could not be one 
thing, as it is, but many; every conceivable Part of 
diſtant and extended Subſtance being a Subſtance by it 
ſelf. And the ſame is to be ſaid of the human Soul, 
tho it act upon diſtant Parts of that Body, to which it is 
united, that it ſelf notwithſtanding is not ſcatter*d 
out into Diſtance, nor diſpers'd into multiplicity, nor 
infinitely diviſible; becauſe then it would not be one 
fingle Subſtance or Monad, but a Heap of Subſtances. 
Laſtly, if Soul and Mind, and the things belonging to 
em, as Life and Cogitation, Underſtanding and Wiſ- 
dom, &c. be out: ſpread into Diſtance, having one Part 
without another, then can there 'be no good reaſon 
given, why they ſhould not be as well really and phyſi- 
cally, as intellectually diviſible, and one Part of em 
ſeparable from another, at leaſt by a divine Power; 
ſince, as Plot inus ſpeaks, Þ in all Magnitude or Extenſion 
this is one thing, and that another, Wherefore the 
ſenſe of the antient Incorporealiſts ſeems to have been 
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Chap. 8. of Atheiſm confuted. 601 
as follows, that there are in Nature two kinds of Sub- 
ſtances, ſpecifically differing from one another: the one 
Bulks or mere paſſive things, the other ſelf-aftive Powers 
or Vertues, or the * energetick Nature. The former of 
theſe is nothing elſe but Magnitude or Extenſion; not as 
an abſtraff Notion of the Mind, but as a thing really 
exiſting without it. For when it is call'd Res extenſa, 
the meaning is not, as if the Res were one thing and 
the Extenſion thereof another, but that it is Extenſion 
or Diſtauce really exiſting, or the Thing thereof without 
the Mind, and not the Notion only. Now this in the 
nature of it is nothing but one thing without another, 
and therefore perfect Alterity, Diſunity and Diviſibility. 
So that no Extenſum of any ſenſible bigneſs is truly 
and really one Subſtance, but a Multitude or Heap of ; 
Subſtances, as many as there are Parts, into which it 
is diviſible. Moreover, ove Part of this Magnitude 
always ſtanding without another, it is an eſſential Pro- 
perty thereof to be antitypous or impenetrable, that is, 
to juſtle or ſhoulder out all other extended Subſtance 
from penetrating into and co-exiſting with it, ſo as to 
poſſeſs and take up the ſame room or ſpace. More- 
over, Magnitude or Extenſion as ſuch, is mere Outſide 
or Outwardneſs; it has nothing within, no ſelſ. active 
Power or Vertue, all its Activity being either keeping 
- out or hindering any other extended thing from pene- 
trating into it (which yet it does merely by its being 
extended, and therefore not ſo much by any phyſical 
Efficiency, as a logical Neceſſity) or elſe local Motion, 
to which it is alſo but paſſive, no Body or Extenſion 
as ſuch being able to move or act upon it ſelf. 
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602 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Wherefore were there no other Subſtance in the 
world beſides this Magnitude or Extenſion, there could 
be no Motion or Action at all in it, no Life, Cogitation, 
or Conſciouſneſs, no Intellettion, Appetite, or Volition 
(which things do yet make up the greateſt part of the 
Univerſe) but all would be a dead Heap or Lump; 
nor could any one Subſtance penetrate another, and co- 
exiſt inthe ſame place with it. From whence it fol- 
lows of neceſſity, that beſides this outſide bulky Ex. 
tenſion and tumorous Magnitude, there muſt be another 
kind of Entity, whoſe eſſential Attribute or Charader 
is Life, Selfractivity, or Cogitation. Which, that it is 
not a mere Mode or Accident of Magnitude and Exten- 
ſion, is plain from hence, becauſe Copiration may be 
as well conceiv'd without Extenſion, as Extenſion with- 
out Cogitation: whereas no Mode of any thing can be 
conceiv?d. without that. whereof it is a Mode. And 
fince there is unqueſtionably much more of Entity in 
Life and Cogitation, than there is in mere Extenſion or 
Magnitude, which is the loweſt of all Beings, and 
next to nothing; it muſt needs be imputed to a mere 
deluſion and impoſture of Imagination, that men are 
ſo prone to think this Extenſion or Magnitude to be the 
only Subſtance, and all other things, beſides the mere 
Accidents thereof, generable out of it, and corruptible 
again into it. But tho that ſecondary and participated 
Life, as it is call*d, in the Bodys of Animals, be indeed 
a mere Accident, and ſuch as may be preſent or abſent, 
without the deſtruction of its Subject; yet can there 
be no reaſon given, why the primary and original Life 
it ſelf ſhould not be as well a ſubſtantial thing, as mere 
Extenſion and Magnitude. Again, that Extenſion and 
Life or Cogitation are not two inadequate Conceptions 
neither of one and the ſelf-ſame Subſtance, confider'd 
| brokenly 
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brokenly and by piece-meal, as if either all Extenſion 
| had Life and Cogitation eſſentially belonging to it, as 
the Hylozoiſts conclude, or at leaft all Life and. Cops- 
tation had Extenſion ; and conſequently all Souls and 
Minds, and even the Deity it ſelf, were either extended 
Life and Cogitation, or living and thinking Extenſion; 
there being nothing in nature extended, but Exten- 
fon the only Entity: this, I fay, will alſo appear from 
hence, becauſe, as I have before declar'd, we cannot 
conceive a Life, or Mind, or Thought, nor any thing 
atall belonging to a cogitative Being as ſuch, to be ex- 
tended into Length, Breadth,: and Thickneſs, and to be 
menſurable by Inches, Feet, and Yards. From whence 
it may be concluded, that Extenſion and Life or Cogi- 
tation are. no inadequate Conceptions of one and the 
ſelf-ſame thing, fince they cannot be complicated to- 
gether into one; but that they are diſtinct Subſtances 
from each other. Lives and Minds are ſuch compact 
things in themſelves, and have ſuch a Self-anity in their 
Nature, as that they cannot be lodg'd in that, which 
is wholly ſcatter'd out from it ſelf into Diſtance, and 
diſpers'd igto infinite Multiplicity, nor be ſpread all 
over upon the ſameas co-extended with'it. Nor is it 
conceivable, how all the ſeveral Parts of an extended Mag- 
nitude ſhould joinfly concur and contribute to the Pro- 
duction of one and the ſame ſingle and indiviſible Cogi- 
tation; or how that whole Heap or Bundle of things 
| ſhould be one Thinker. A Thinker is a Monad or one 
ſingle Subſtance, and not a Heap of Subſtances: where: 
as no Body or extended thing is one, but many Sub- 
ſtances, every conceivable or ſmalleſt Part thereof be- 
ing a real Subſtance by it ſelf. e 
But this will yet further appear, if we confider what 
kind of Action Cogitation is. The Action of an ex- 
e ended 
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604 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
tended thing as ſuch is nothing but local Motion, change 
of Diſtance, or Tranſlation from place to place, a mere 
outſide and ſuperficial thing: but it is certain, that 
Cogitation, Fancy, Intellefion, and Volition, are no 
local Motions, nor the mere fridging up and down of 
the Parts of an extended Subſtance, changing their Place 
and Diſtance ; but it is unqueſtionably an internal 
Energy, that is, ſuch an Energy, as is within the ver 
Subſtance or Eſſence of that which zhinketh, or in the 
Inſide of it. Now this Inſide of cogitative Beings, 
wherein they thus act or think internally within them- 
ſelves, cannot have any Length, Breadth, or Thickneſs 
in it; becauſe if it had, it would be again a mere out- 
fide thing. Wherefore, tho all cagitative Beings, Souls 
and Minds had Extenſion and Magnitude never ſo much 
belonging to 'em, as ſome ſuppole they have, yet could 
this for all that be nothing but the mere Out ſide of their 
Being, beſides which they muſt of neceſſity have alſo 
an wnextended Inſide, that has no out-ſwelling Tumor, 
and is not ſcatrer'd into Diſtance nor diſpers'd into 
Maltiplicity; which therefore could not poſhbly exiſt a 
Part in a Part of the ſuppos'd Extenſion, agif one half 
of a Mind or Thought were in one half of that Exten- 
ſion, and another in another; but muſt of neceſſity be 
all undividediy both in the Whole of it and in every Part. 
For had every twentieth or hundredth part of this Ex- 
= tenſum, not the Whole of a Life or Mind, but only the 
1 twentieth or hundredth Part thereof; then could none 
S of them have any true Life or Mind at all, nor conſe- 
quently the Whele have any. Nor indeed is it other- 
AM wile conceivable, how a whole Quantity of extended. 
Subſtance ſhould be one thing, and have one Perſonality, 
one I my ſelf in it all; were* there not one indiviſible 
thing preſiding over it, which held it eee 
| * 8 L us 
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diffus'd it ſelf thro 4. And thus do we ſee, how 
this Whote in the Whole, and is every Part (let men do 
what they can) will, like aGhoſt, ſtill haunt *em and 
follow 'em every where. But now it is impoſſible, 
that one and the ſelf-ſame Subſtance ſhould be both ex- 
tended and unextended. Wherefore it muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd that finite Spirits have an undiſeern'd 
Complication of two diſtinct Subſtances, extended and 
unextended, or corporeal and incorporeal both together, 
and a Confuſion of them into one; ſo that they being 
in effect created Animals, are compleated and made up 
of theſe conſtituent Principles, an extended Outſide and 
an wnextended Inſide, both of em Subſtances indeed 
really diſtinct, but yet vitally united each to other; 
and thus are they capable of being determin'd here 
and there, and of moving locally or changing place. 
But, as I have ſaid, the Aſſertors of incorporeal 
Subſtance are divided 1n their: Sentiment of the Athe- 
iſtick Syllogiſm, and have reply'd to it two manner of 
Ways. Many of 'em, as we have ſeen with the rea- 
ſons for it, granting the Major, that whatſoever is ex- 
tended is Body, have deny'd and endeavour'd to diſprove: 
the Minor, that whatſoever is, is extended. But other 
learned Incorporealiſts granting the Minor, have deny*d: 
the Major; and leſt God and Spirits being made wholly 
unextended, ſhould quite vaniſh into nothing, have 
_ anſwer'd the Atheiſtick Argument io a different way,; 
and that by diſtinguiſhing and aſſerting a twofold Ex- 
tenſion, one of Bodys, and another ſpecifically differiog 
from that of Bodys. For whereas corporeal Extenſion 
is not only impenetrable, ſo as that no one Part thereof 
can enter into another, but alſo both wentaly and really 
diviſible, one Part being in its nature ſeparable from 
another; theyaffirm that there is another incorporea 
INN 0 | Extenſion, 
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| Extenſion, which is both penetrable and alſo indiſcer- 
pible; ſo that no one Part thereof can poſſibly be ſe- 
parated ſrom another or the Whole; and that to ſuch 
an incorporeal Extenſion as this, belongeth Life, Cogi- 
zation, and Underſtanding, the Deity having ſuch an 
infinite Extenſion, but all created Spirits a finite and 
limited one, which alſo is in them ſuppos'd to be con- 
tractible and.dilatable. Now it is not our part here 
to oppoſe Theiſts but Atheiſts : wherefore we ſhall leave 
theſe ſorts of Incorporealiſts to diſpute it out friendly 
amongſt themſelves. And whatever the Truth of the 
_ caſe be, it muſt be acknowledg'd that this latter Hypo- 
theſis may be very uſeful and ſerviceable to retain ſome 
in Theiſm, whocan by no means admit of a Deity or 
any thing elle unextended. Tho perhaps there will 
not be wanting others, who would goina middle way 
betwixt theſe two, or compound them together; by 
ſuppoſing the Deity to be indeed altogether unzxtended, 
and All of it every where; but finite Incorporeals or 
created Spirits to have an unextended Inſide, a Life or 
Mind diffuſing it ſelf into a certain Amplitude of ot. 
ward Extenſion, whereby they are determin'd 'to a 
place, yet ſo as to be All in every Part thereof: which 
outward Extenſion is therefore not to be accounted Body, 
becauſe penetrable, contractible, and dilatable; and be- 
cauſe no one Part thereof is ſeparable from the reſt, by 
the Ruſhing or Incurſion of any one corporeal thing 
| upon them. However in this point we our ſelves do 
not aſſert any thing, ſave only what all Izcorporealiſts 
do agree in, to wit, that beſides Body, which is impe- 
. metrably and diviſibly extended, there is in nature ano- 
ther Sabſtance, which is both penetrable of Body. and 
 1ndiſcerpible, or which does not conſiſt of Parts ſepa- 
rable from one another; and that there is ſuch a Sub- 
Fo | : ſtance 
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ſtance as this, 15 unqueſtionably manifeſt from what has 
been already declar'd. But notwithſtanding theſe An- 
ſwers to the Atheiſt and Proofs of Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance, he will, it may be, have the Confidence to 
ſhift the Scene, and ſtill to go on and tell us in his 
way, that we are all miſtaken, and to affiga this 
ground of our Miſtake, ſaying that it ſprung partly 
from the Abuſe of 4bflract Names and Notions, men 
making Subſtances of em; and partly from the /cho- 
 laſlick Eſſences, diſt inct from the things themſelves, and 
{aid to be eternal. From both which Deluſions and 
Dotages together, the Atheiſt conceives, that men have 
been firſt of all much confirm'd in the Belief of Ghoſts 
and Spirits, Demons and Devils, and inviſible Beings 
call'd by ſeveral Names; which Beliet had allo ano- 
ther Original, namely mens miſtaking their own Fan- 
cys for Realitys. The chief of all which affrightful 
Ghoſts and Spectres, is reckon'd by the Atheiſts to be 
the Deity, the Oberon or Prince of Fairy: and Faxcys. 
But then whereas men by their natural Reaſon could 
not otherwile conceive of thoſe. Ghoſts and Spirits, 
than that they were a kind of thin areal Bodys, their 
Underſtandings having been ſo inchanted by theſe 46- 
ſtract Names, which are indeed the Names of Nothing ; 
and by thole ſeparate Eſſences and Quidditys of Scho- 
laſticks, as that they have made incòrporeal Subſtances 
of 'em. And thus the Atheiſt concludes, that they 
who aſſert an incorporeal Deity, do really but make a 
ſcholaſtick ſeparate Eſſence, or the mere abſtract Notion 
of an Accident, to be a fubſtantial Ghoſt or Spirit, pre- 
ſiding over the whole World. 1 
Now in anſwering this Objection, a part of that, 
I fay, which is complicated with it, has been fully 
confuted in the ſixth Chapter; and therefore now I 25 
only 
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only meddle with what is directly aim'd at here, and 
ſhew that the Belief of Ghoſts and Spirits incorporeal, 
ſprung neither from any ridiculous miſtake of the 4b. 
ſtract Names and Notions of mere Accidents for Syb- 
ſtances, nor from the ſcholaſtick Eſſences ſaid to be 
eternal, For as to the latter, none of thoſe Scholaſticks 
ever dreamt, that there was any aniverſal Man or uni- 
verſal Horſe, exiſting alone by it ſelf, and ſeparate 
from all Singulars; or that the abſtradt Metaphyſical 
Eſſences of Men, after they were dead, ſubſiſting by 
. themſelves, did walk up and down amongſt Graves in 
airy Bodys; it being abſolutely impoſſible that the real 
Eſſence of a thing ſhould be ſeparable from the thing it 
ſelf, or eternal, when that it ſelf is not ſo. And were the 
Eſſences of all things look'd upon by theſe Scholaſticks 
as Subſtances incorporeal, then muſt they have made all 
things, even Body it ſelf, to be Ghoſts and Spirits or 
incorporeal. But in very truth theſe Scholaſtick Eſſences, 
ſaid to be eternal, are nothing but the intelligible E/- 
ſences of things, or their Natures, as conceivable and 
Objects of the Mind. And in this ſenſe it is an acknow- 
ledg'd Trath, that the Eſſences of things, as for example, 
of a Sphere or Triangle, are eternal and ſuch as were 
never made; becauſe otherwiſe there could not be 
eternal Veritys concerning em. So that the true mean- 
ing of theſe eternal Eſſences is indeed no other than 
this, that Kyowledg is eternal, or that there is an eternal 
Mind, which comprehends the intelligible Natures and 
Ideas of all things, whether actualiy exiſting or only 
poſſible, their neceſſary Relations to one another, and 
all the immutable Veritys belonging to *em. Where-_ 
fore tho theſe eternal Eſſences themſelves be no Ghoſts 
or Spirits, or Subſtances incorporeal, they being nothing 
but objective Entitys or Ideas of the Mind; yet does it 
| * plainly 
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plainly follow from the neceſſary Suppoſition of em, 
as was beforedeclar'd, that there is one eternal unmade 
Mind and perfect incorporeal Deity, a real and ſubſtan» 
tial Ghoſt or Spirit, which comprehending it ſelf, and 
all the Extent of its own Power, the Poſſibilitys of 
things and their intelligible Natures, together with an 
the ſame accordingly. £ 

But our Atheiſtick Reaſoner tells us yet further, 
that thoſe Scholaſticks and Metaphyſicians, who, becaule 


Exemplar or Platform of the whole World, produod 


Life or Cogitation can be conſider'd abſtratFly from Body, 


do therefore conclude it not to be the Accident or Action 
of a Body, but a Subſtance by it ſelf, and that incor- 
poreal; which alſo, after men are dead, can walk a- 
mongſt the Graves; are under a groſs miſtake, thro an 
Abule of abſtract Names or Notions. To which we 
anſwer, that if, as this Argument implies, the abſtract 
Notions of Accidents in general were made by thoſe 
| Philoſophers to be incorporeal, then muſt they like wiſe 
have ſuppos'd all the Qualitys or Aﬀedtions of Bodys, 


ſuch as Whiteneſs and Blackneſs, Heat and Cola, and 


the like, to have been Subſtances incorporeal likewiſe; a 
thing never yet heard or thought of. But again the 
caſe is far otherwile, as to conſcious Life or Cogitation, 


tho it be an Abſtract allo; becauſe this is no Accident 


of Body, as the Atheiſt, to ſerve his own Hypotheſis, 
ſecurely takes it for granted, nor indeed of any thing 


elle; but an eſſential Attribute of another Sabſtance 


diltina from Body or incorporeal, as Extenſion or Mag- 
nitude is, of Body. Beſides what has been ſaid to dil- 
prove that * a is Matter or Body, and in particular, 
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that God himſelf is * material and corporeal, much more 
might be oppos'd againſt Atheiſts and Hobbiſts both in 
the offenſive and defenſive way : but this having been 
done by many other late Hands, I now, for brevity's 
ſake, refer my Reader to them, and ſo paſs on to the 


next Atheiſtick Argumentations, viz. the fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh, and eighth. | 


No theſe pretend to no more than only this, to 
diſprove a corporeal Deity; or from the Suppolition, 
that there is no other Subſtance in the World beſides 
Body, to infer the Impoſſibility of a God, that is, of 
an eternal, unmade Mind, the Maker and Governor of 
the whole World; which being, as we have ſeen, a 
very wrong Suppoſition, therefore we ſay in the firſt 
place, that all this will ſignify nothing at all to the 
Aſſertors of a Deity izcorporeal, who are the only pe- 
nuine Theiſts. Nevertheleſs, tho none but Stoicks, and 


ſuch other Corporealiſts as are notwithſtanding 7 heiſt, 


be direcly concern'd in an Anſwer to 'em; yet ſhall. 


we ſo far conſider the Principles of the Atheiſtick Cor- 


porealiſm, contain'd in the fifth and ſixth Heads, as 
from the abſolute Impoſlibility of theſe Fhpotheſes, to 
demonſtrate a neceſſity of incorporeal Subſtance; from 
whence a Deity will alſo follow, _ 


Here then are there two Atheiſtict Hypotheſes, found- 


ed upon a Suppoſition that all in Body: the firſt in the 
way of Qualitys, generable and corruptible, which we 


call the Hylopathian and Anaximandrian; the ſecond in 
the way of unqualify'd Atoms, which is the Atomick 
Corporealiſm and Atheiſm. The former of theſe was 

the moſt antient, and the firſt Sc;ography or rude Deli- 
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neation of Atheiſm, For ol 8 tells us, that the 


moſt antient Atheiſts were thoſe, who ſuppos d Matter 


or Body, that , bulky Extenſion, to be the only Sub- 
{lance and unmade thing, out of which all things 
were made, and into which all things are again re- 
ſolv'd ; whatſoever is elſe in the world, being nothing 
but the Paſſions, Qualitys, and Accidents thereof, gene- 


rable and corruptible or producible out of Nothing, and 


reducible to Nothing again, From whence the neceſ- 
{ary Conſequence 1s, that there is no eternal unmade 
Life or Underſtanding ; or that Mind is no God or Prin- 
ciple in the Univerſe, but eſſentially a Creature. The 


ſecond Atheiſtick Hypotheſis is that Form of Atheiſm 


deſcrib'd under the ſixth Head; which likewiſe ſup- 
poſing Body to be the only Subſtance, and the Principles 
thereof to be devoid of Lyfe and Vnderſtanding, does reject 


all zeal Qualitys, according to the vulgar Notion of em, 


and generate all things whatſoever beſides Matter, mere- 
ly from the Combinations of Magnitndes, Figures, Sites, 
and Motions, or the Contextures of unqualifyd Atoms, 
Life and Underſtanding not excepted : which therefore 
according to them being no ſimple, primitive, and 
- primordial thing, but ſecondary, compounded, and 
derivative, and the mere Creature of Matter and Mo- 
tion, could not poſſibly be a God or firſt Principle in 
the Univerſe. This is that Atomick Atheiſm, which 
we call Democritical; Democritus having been the firſt 
ho, after Leucippus, reduc'd it to a Method, and 
who made ſenſleſs Atoms, as Laertius declares, * the 
Principles of all things whatſoever, even of Life and 
Underſtanding, Soul and Mind. 8 
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Indeed it cannot be deny'd, but that from theſe two 
things being granted: that all is Body, and that the Prin- 
ciples of Boay are devoid of all Liſe and Underſtanding, 
it will follow unavoidably, that there can be no corporeal 
Deity. Wherefore the Stoicks, who profels*d to ac- 


knowledg no other Subſtance beſides Body, and yer 


nevertheleſs had a ſtrong Perſuaſion of the Exiſtence 
of a Goa, or an eternal unmade Mind, the Maker of 
the World; deny'd that other Propoſition of the Athe- 


iſtick Corporealiſts, that the Principles of all Bodys were 


devoid of Life and Underſtanding, they aſſerting an 
intellectual Fire, eternal and unmade, to be the Maler 
of the whole mundane Syſtem. Which Poſtalat um, 


of a living iutellectual Body eternal, were it granted to 
theſe Sroicks, yet could not this their corporeal God 


notwithſtanding be abſolutely incorruptible, as Origen 
often inculcates: * God, ſays he to the Stoicks, is 4 
Body, and therefore mutable, alterable, and changeable ; 
and he would indeed be perfectly corruptible, were there 


any other Body to act upon him. Wherefore he is only 
| happy in this, that he has not a Corrupter or Deſtroyer. 


And thus much was therefore rightly urg'd by the 
Atheiftick Reaſoner, that no corporeal Deity could be 


abfolutely in its own nature incorruptible, or otherwiſe 


than by Accident only immortal, becauſe of its Diviſ- 
bility, Notwithſtanding which, theſe Stroicks were 
not therefore tobe rank*d amongſt the Atheiſts, but far 
to be prefer'd before em, and accounted only a kind of 
imperfect Theiſts. 5 T4 
But now to make good what I promis'd, as being 
more directly to my purpoſe, namely, that in both the 


 Atheiſtick Corporealiſms, agreeing in thoſe two things, 
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that Body is the only Subſtance, and that the Principles 
of Body are not vital, there is an abſolute Impoſſibility: 
this, I ſay, is true, not only becauſe, as Ariſtorle ob- 
jects, they ſuppos'd no active Principle ; but alſo be- 
cauſe their bringing Life and Underſtanding, which 
are real Entitys, out of dead and ſenſleſs Matter, is 
alſo the bringing of Something out of Nothing. In- 
deed the Atomick Atheiſt is here of the two rather the 
more abſurd and unreaſonable; foraſmuch as he diſ- 
carding all real Qualitys, and that for this very rea- 
ſon, becauſe Nothing can come out of Nothing, does 
himſelf notwithſtanding produce Life, Senſe, and Under- 
ſtanding, unqueſtionable Realitys, out of mere Mag- 
nitudes, Figures, Sites, and Motions, that is indeed out 
of Nothing. Wherefore there being an abſolute Im- 

poſſibility of both theſe Atheiſtick Hypotheſes, neither 
of which is able to ſolve the Phznomenon of Life and 
Underſtanding from that confeſs'd Principle of theirs, 
that Matter as ſuch has no Life nor Underftanding 
belonging to it, it follows unavoidably, that there 
muſt be ſome other Subſtance beſides Body or Matter, 
which is eſſentially vital and intellectual; becauſe * all 
things cannot poſſibly have an adventitious and borrow'd 
Life, but ſomething in the Univerſe muſt needs have 
Life naturally and originally, and that not as an acci— 
dental but a ſubſtantial thing; agreeably to what has 
been urg'd with much Reaſon and Judgment, by a mo 
dern Writer concerning the Life of Nature. Neither 
muſt there be only ſuch a ſubſtantial Life, as is natu- 
rally immortal for the future, but alſo ſuch as is eternal 
a Parte Ante, and was never made; all other Lives and 

Minds whatſoever, none of which could poſſibly be 
generated out of Matter, being deriv'd from this eter- 
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nal unmade Fountain of Life and Vnderſtanding. 
Which thing the Hylozoick' Atheiſts being well aware 
of, namely that there muſt of neceſſity be a ſubſtantial 
and eternal unmade Life, but at once ſuppoſing Matter to 
be the only Sabſtance, thought themſelves neceſſitated 
to attribute to all Matter as ſuch, Life and Underſtanding, 
tho not animaliſh and conſcious, but natural only; and 
to maintain, that from the Modification thereof, only 
by Organization, all other animaliſh Life, not only 
the ſenſitive in Brutes, but alſo the rational in Men, 
was deriv'd. But this kind of Atheiſm, thus bringing 
all conſcious and reflexive Life or Animality out of a 
ſuppos'd ſenſleſs, ſtupid, and inconſcious Life of Nature 
in Matter, and that merely from an accidental Modifi- 
cation thereof, -or Contexture of Parts ; does again 
plainly bring Something out of Nothing. Moreover, 
as the Atomick Atheiſts have long ſince argu'd apainſt 
it, if Matter as ſuch, had Life, Perception, and 
Underſtanding belonging to it, then of neceſſity muſt 
N every Atom or ſmalleſt Particle of it be a diſtinct Per- 
F cipient by it ſelf; from whence it will follow, that 
|: there could not poſſibly be any ſuch Men and Animals, 
i as now are, compounded out of 'em: but every Man 
i and Animal would be a heap of innumerable Perci- 
| pients, and have innumerable Perceptions and Intel- 
5 lections. Whereas it is plain, that there is but one 
; Life and Underſtanding, one Soul or Mind, one Per- 
ceiver or Thinker in every one. And to fay that 
theſe innumerable Particles of Matter do all confe- 
derate together, to make in effect eveiy Man and 
Animal to be a Multicude or Commonwealth of 
Percipients and Perſons, as it were clubbing toge- 
ther, is a thing ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that one 
would wonder the Hilocgifte ſhould not rather chuſe 
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to recant that their fundamental Error of the Life 
of Matter, than endeavour to ſeek ſhelter and ſanc- 
tuary for the fame under ſuch a Pretence, For 
tho voluntary. Agents and Perſons may many of 
'em reſign up their Wills to one, and by that means 
have all but as it were one artificial Will; yet can 
they not poſſibly reſign up their Senſe and Unaer- 
{landing too, ſo as to have all but one artificial Life, 
Senſe, and Underſtanding : much lels could this be done 
by ſenfleſs Atoms, or Particles of Matter, ſuppos'd to 


be -devoid of all Conſciouſneſs and Animality. From 


what has been ſaid it appears that iacorporea] Subſtance 
is demonſtrable, unleſs this Propoſition be deny'd, 
Nothing out of Nothing, even from the very Principles 
of the Atheiltick Corporealiſm. Which is the ſecond 
Head I undertook in this Chapter. | 


I now proceed to the third and laſt, namely, that 


there being undeniably Subſtance incorporeal, the two 


next Atheiſtick Arguments, built upon a contrary Sup- 


poſition, are therefore altogether inſignificant alſo, and 
do no execution at all. The firſt of which, in order 
the ſeventh, impugning only ſuch a Soul of the World, 
2 is not in the ſenſe of the Pagan Theiſts eternal and 
jnmade, but native and generated, that is the Reſult 
of the Diſpoſition of Matter and Contexture of Atoms, 
and the Off. ſpring of Night and Chaos, requires no 
Anſwer, and might be very well neglected in ſilence 
without the leaſt detriment to the Cauſe of Theiſm, 
inaſmuch as it is not directly oppos'd againſt it. But 
however becauſe the Atheiſts do herein pretend, after 
their {uppos'd Confutation of the true and genuine The- 
iſm, to take away allo the very ſhadows of it, and ſo 


to free Men from all manner of Fear of being obnoxious. 


to any underſtanding Being, ſuperior to themſelves ; | 


ſhall 


— 
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ſhall briefly examine the ſuppos'd Grounds thereof, 
which alone will be a ſufficient Confutation. The 
firſt of *em then is this, that there is no other Subſtance 
in the World but Body; the ſecond, that the Principles 
of Bodys are devoid of all Life and Underſtanding ; and 
the laſt, that Life and Underſtanding are but Accidents 
of Boays reſulting from ſuch a Compolition or Contex- 
ture of Atoms, as produces ſoft Fleſh, Blood, and 
Brains in Bodys organiz'd, and of ' human Form. 
From all which the Concluſion is, that there can be no 
Life and Underſtanding in the Whole, becauſe it is not 
of human Form and organiz'd, and has no Blood and 
Brains. But neither, I ſay, is Body the only Sub- 


ſtance, nor are Life and Underſtanding Accidents re- 


ſulting from any Modification of dead and lifeleſs 


Matter, nor is Blood or Brains that which underſtand- 
eth in us: but an incorporeal Soul or Mind, vitally 
united to a terreſtrial organiz'd Body ; which will 


then underſtand with far greater advantage, when it 


comes to be cloth'd with. a pure, ſpiritual, and hea- 


venly one. Allo there is in the Univerſe a higher 
kind. of intellectual Animals, which tho confiſting of 
Soul and Body likewiſe, yer have neither Fleſh, nor 
Blood, nor Brains, nor Parts ſo organiz'd as ours are. 
And the moſt perfect Mind and Intellect of all is not 


the Soul of any Body, but compleat in it ſelf, without 


ſuch vital Union and Sympathy with Matter. Where- 


fore we conclude, that this Paſſage of a modern 
Writer; We Worms cannot conceive how God can under- 


ſtand without Brains; is Vox Pecudis, the Language and 
Philoſophy rather of Worms indeed or Brute Animals, 
than of Men. 


Touching the next Atheiſtick Argument, which is 


in order the eighth, that whereas the Deity by Theiſts 
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is generally ſuppos'd to be a living Being perfectiy happy 
and immortal or incorruptible, there can be no ſuch 
living Being immortal, and conſequently none that is 
verfectly happy. Becauſe all living Beings whatſoever 
are no ſimple, primitive, and ſubſtantial things, but 
mere Concretions of Atoms and accidental Modifications 
of cempounded Bodys only, which as they were at 
firſt generated, ſo are they again liable, upon a Diſ- 
unioa of Parts, to Death and Corruption, and to vaniſh 
again into Nothing : touching this Argument, we ſay, 
that the Atheiſts indeed do well to confeſs, that, ac- 
cording to their Principles, there can be no ſuch thing 
at all as Happineſs, becauſe no Security of future Per- 
manency or the Immortality of it; all Lyfe perpetually 
coming out of Nothing, and whirling back into No- 
thing again. But then all this is likewiſe grounded 
uponithe former Error; that Boay is the only Subſtance, 
the firſt Principles whereof are devoid of all Life and 
Underſtanding : whereas it is certain that Life cannot 
poſſibly reſult from any Compoſition of dead and /felsſs 
things, and therefore mult needs be a ſimple and primi- 
tive Nature, It is true indeed, that the participated 
Life in the Bodys of Animals (which yet is but im- 
properly call'd Life, it being nothing elſe but their 
being aCtuated by a living Soul) is a mere accidental 
thing, generable and corruptible ; ſince that Boay, which 
is now vitally united to a living Soul, may be again 
diſunited from it, and thereby become a dead and liſe- 
leſs Carcaſe : but the primary or original Life it ſelf 
is ſubſtantial, nor can there be any dead Carcaſe of a 
human Soul. That which has Life eſſentially belonging 
to the Subſtance of it, muſt needs be naturally im- 
mortal; becauſe no Subſtance can of it ſelf periſh or 
vaniſh into Nothing, And again, there muſt be allo 
DE, Kkkk ſome, 
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needs be a ſubſtantial Principle as the proper Subject of 
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ſome, not only ſubſtantial, but alſo eternal unmade 
Life, whoſe Exiſtence is neceſſary, and which is abſo- 
lutely unannihilable by any thing elſe; which there- 
fore mult needs have perfect Security of its own future 
Happineſs: and this is an Izcorporeal Deity. And ac- 
cording to Virgil, expretling the Senſe eſpecially of the 
Platoniſts, | 


* Thence are the Lives of Men, and Beaſts, and Birds 
Of th' Air, and Monſters" ſwimming in the Sea. 


Who again having ſaid, that God J paſſes thro: all 


From hence not only Men, but alſo Brutes 
Of ev'ry ſort, when firſt produc d, derive 
Their Lives or Souls ; and alſo at their deaths 
Reſtore the ſame again into his hand; 
Who keeps em undeſtroy d, ſo that for Death, 
Properly ſpeaking, there ts not a Place 
Left in the World. 


To which, that I may further baffle the Corporealiſt, 
I add the Reaſoning of a *, late judicious Author, that 
Body cannot be vital, and conſequently there muſt 


— — 
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Inde Hominum Pecudumque Genus, Vitæque Volantüm, 
Et quæ marmoreo fert Monſtra ſub Aquore Pontus. An. 6. 
Deum namque ire per omnes | 
Terraſque Tractuſque Maris, Cœlumque profundum. 
| Hine Pecudes, Armenta, Viros, genus omne Ferarum, 
Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere Vitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi, deinde & refoluta referri 
Omnia, nec Morti eſſe locum. — Georgic. 4. 
** Dr, Grew in Coſmologia Sacra, p. 32, Cc. 
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Life, diſtin from Body. For, ſays he, if Body can 
be vital, then is it ſo either as ſubtiliz'd or organiz'd, 
or as mov'd, or as endow'd with Life; a proper and 
immediate Adjun@ hereof, as well as Motion. But 
Body can in none of thele ways be vital; and therefore 
no way. Not as ſubtiliz?d : for tho ſome, as the 
acute Des Cartes, and after him Dr. Wills and others 
have ſuppos'd, that a very ſubtil, aereal, ethereal, or 
igneous Fluid, contain'd in the Blood, Brain, or 
Nerves, or in them all, is the Life of an Animal; yet. 


if we go to the bottom of this Conceit, how vain is 


it? For tho the ſaid Fluid be attenuated or ſubtiliz'd, 
as far as we can Conceive, or beyond conceit infinitely ; 
yet the Atoms whereof it conſiſts, are ſtill no more 
than Parts of the common ſtock of Body; that is, 


Boay by being ſubtiliz'd can loſe nothing of its Corpo- 


reity: nor can it hereby gain any thing but Exility; for 
all degrees of Subtility are eſſentially the ſame thing ; 
the greateft degree, as well as any leſſer, depending 
ſolely upon the Diviſion of the ſubtiliz?d Body. And 
does the dividing of a dead Whole, give Life to the 
two Halves ? Or does Life conſiſt in Number, ariſing 
from infinite Divition and Subdiviſion? Again, the 
Corporeity of all Bodys being the ſame, and Sabtility 


of all Degrees and in all Bodys being eſſentially the 
{ame thing; could any Body by Subtility become vital, 


then any degree of Subtility would produce ſome de- 
gree of Life. As a greater Degree would produce 
more Life, ſo any leſs Degree would produce ſome. 
But this, I think, no one will be ſo abſurd as to 
affirm. . =_— 
Neither can Body be vital, as it is organiz'd : for to 
the organizing of a Body theſe three things are re- 
quir'd, and no more, viz. Bulk, Figure, and Mixture; 
| K k k Kk 2 or 
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or that the Parts of the Organ be fitly ſiz'd, ſhap'd, 
and ſet together. But that Size can never make a Body 
to be vital, isalready prov'd. Nor can Figure do it, 
for then Bodys quz figur'd would have Life ; and con- 
ſequently not only all Bcays, having ſome Figure, 
would have ſome Life, but thoſe Bodys which are 
of a more complex Figure would be the more vital. 

Nor again, can any poſſible Mixture of Size and 
Figure make a Body to be vital: for as the Mixture 
of Numbers can beget nothing but Number, ſo the 
Mixture of Size and Figure, can beget nothing but Size 
and Figure; all manner of Mixture being eſſentially 
the very ſame thing. If therefore it were in the 
power of Mixture to produce Life, then every thing 
that is mix d, qua mix d, would be vital. The variety 
of the Mixture will not ſuffice to produce Life; there 
being no more Life in a Pot of Mithridate, than in a 
Pot of Hony. Nor will its being mechanically artificial 
do this; unleſs the Parts of a Watch, ſet as they 
ought to be together, may be ſaid to be more v7t4ʃ, 
than when they lie in a confus'd Heap. Nor its 
being natural; there being no difference between 
the Organs of Art and Nature, ſaving that thoſe 
of Nature are moſt of all artificial, So that an 
Ear can no more hear by being an Organ, than an 
artificial Ear would do, had we Materials and Skill 
to make one like the natural, And tho we add 
the auditory Nerves to the Ear, the Brain to the 
Nerves, and the Spirits to the Brain; yet is it 
fill but adding Body to Body, Art to Subtility and Env 
ging, or Art to Art: which howſoever curious and 
many, can never bring Life out of themſelves, nor 
make one another to be vital. 


Nor 
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Nor can Body become vital in being mov'd; for 
what then could have more Life than Light, the moſt 
movable of viſible Bodys? And any the ſelf· ſame Body 
having a quick Motion, would for that very reaſon 
have more Life; and having a flow Motion, would 
have leſs. Nor can the fineſt Engine made by human 
Art or by Nature become vital in being mov'd, any 
more than a Paper-Kjte : nor in being regularly mov'd, 
or in a manner ſutable to its Compoſure, any more 
than a Pair of Organs in being dexterouſly play'd upon. 
For all Motion, whether regular or irregular, ſimple or 
compounded, quick or flow, is eſſentially the ſame 
thing. Were then a Man or other Animal nothing 
elſs but an organiz'd Body, let his ſeveral Organs 
be never ſo artificially made, and variouſly and re- 
gularly mov'd; yet after all he would be no more than 
a finer ſort of Bartholomew-Baby. 
| Neither can Body be endow'd with Life as ano- 
ther proper and immediate Adjunct thereof, ſuper- 
added unto Motion. For Body is neither productive 
nor immediately receptive of ſuch an Adjunct. Not 
productive; that is, Body is not vital, as it is ſubſtan- 
tial, or it is not productive of Life in it ſelf, by virtue 
of its being a ſubſtantial thing. For if Body cannot 
produce Motion, as moſt certainly it cannot, which 
is the leſs; how is it to be ſuppos'd, that it can pro- 
duce Life, which is the greater? Nor is Body recep- 
tive of Life, as its immediate Adjunct: For if Life 
be a thing diſtin from and more excellent than Mo- 
tion, as undoubtedly it is, then does it require a 
more excellent, and ſo a diſtint Subject, to which 
it belongs; and therefore ſomething which is ſabſtan- 
tial, yet incorporeal. Again, the Modification of Body 
having nothing to do in the Production of Life, as 
we 
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we have before ſeen, were Life an immediate Adjun& 
of Body as Motion is; then as all forts of Bodys 
are capable of all forts of Motion, ſo would the 
be capable of all forts of Life, even of Intellection 
it ſelf; that is, every Atom as ſuch would be ca- 
pable of being intellectual. To avoid which Ab- 
ſurdity, we muſt allow the Being of a ſub/axtial 
Principle, diſtinct from Body, as the proper and im- 
mediate Subject of Life: or that, as Body is the pro- 
per and immediate Subject of any Species of Mo- 
tion; ſo ought there to be ſuch a ſubſtantial Prin- 
ciple, as may be the proper and immediate Subject, 
not of one only, but of any Species of Life: with— 
out which indeed there could be no Living at all; 
much leſs any ſenſible, thinking, or reaſonable thing. 
This is a Truth ſo evident, that the Hyloxoick A- 
theiſts themſelves, in this far wiſer than the Aro- 
mick, were fully convinc'd of it: yet nevertheleſs 
being ſtrongly poſſeſs'd with that Atheiſtick Preju— 
dice, that there is no other Subſtance beſides Body, 
they attribute the firſt Original, unmade Life and 
Underſtanding, to all Matter as ſuch (but without 
animal Conſciouſneſs) as an eſſential Part or inade- 
quate Conception of it. From which fundamental 
Life of Nature in Matter, modify'd by Organization, 
they fancy the Lives of all Animals and Men to 
have proceeded, So that tho the modificated Lives 
of Animals and Men as ſuch, according to them, be 
accidental things, generated and corrupted, produc'd 
out of nothing, and reduc'd to nothing again; yet 
this fundamental Life of Matter, which is the Baſis 
on which they ſtand, being ſubſtantial, is alſo eternal 
and incorruptible. 5 
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This Hypotheſis, as granted by ſome of our Ad- 
verſarys, and ſo making for our purpoſe, it ſuffices 
to have nam'd: as it is maintain'd in the Atheiſtick 
ſenſe by downright Corporealiſts, it is too abſurd to 
need a further Confutation. Thus have we diſco- 
ver'd the Emptineſs and Falſhood of this Atheiſtick 
Pretence ; That there is no Immortal or Everliving 
God, becaule there 1s no other Subſtance but Body, and 
Life is no ſubſtantial thing, but only a Quality or Ac- 
cident of Body, generable from it, and corruptible 
agaln into it. 
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CHAP. IX. 


A Confutation of the Ninth and Tenth Atheiſtick 
Arguments, taken from the Phenomena of Mo- 
tion and Cogitation. Theſe Weapons of the Atheiſt 

turn d againſt himſelf ; it being invincibly prov'd, 
that there is a firſt unmov'd IN OGORYOAREAI 
MoveR, and that Matter is not capable even of 
| Senſation, and much leſs of Cogitation. Further, 
againſt the Democritick Atheiſts direfly ſhewn, 
that Mind is not the Reſult of any Concretion or 
Contexture of Atoms, Here alſo the Hylozoick 
Atheiſts are occaſionally cenſur'd. From the Pre- 
miſes, the Immateriality and Immortality, as of 
God, ſo alſo of Human Souls, to be jointly in- 
fer d againſt the Atheiſt, The Souls of Brutes 
conſider d; whether ſpiritual and immortal. Other 
mcidental ( avils anſwer d by the way, 


HERE As Theiſts do commonly bring an 
Argument from Motion, to prove a God or one 
unmov'd Mover; the Atheiſts contend on the other 
hand, that from the very Nature of Motion, the Im- 
poſſibility of any ſuch ficſt Mover is clearly demon- 
ſtrable. For it being an Axiom of undoubted truth 
concerning Motion, That whatſoever is mov'd, is mov d 

by ſome other thing, or that nothing can move it ſelf; 
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it thence unavoidably follows, that there is no eternal 
 #nmov'd Mover: but on the contrary, there was an 
eternal Moved; or that one thing was mov'd by ano- 
ther from Eternity infinitely, without any firff- Mover 
or Cauſe, Since as Nothing could move it ſelf, ſo could 
nothing ever move any thing, which was not: it ſelf 
before mov d by ſomething alle. en 

To which we reply, that this Axiom, What ſoe ver 
is mod d, is mov'd by another, and not by it 100 was 
by Ariſtotle and other Philoſophers, who made ſo much 
ule of. it, reftrain'd to the e Motion of Bodys only. 
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Now i will not at. all follow from hence, that there 


fore no Body was ever mov'd but by ſome other Body, 
which was alſo befbre mor d by ſomething elſe; or that 
of meceſſity one Body was mov'd by another, and that 
by another, and fo backwards infiniteiy, without any 
firſt unmod d or ſelf-moving and ſelf active Mover; as 


the Demacritist Atheiſt fondly edhceits. But here how- 
ever is the ground of the Atheiſt's Error, in that he 
takes it for granted, that there is no other Sabſtance 


beſides Body, nor any other Acfion but local Marion; 


from hende it comes, that to him this Propoſition, 
Mo Body can move it ſelf, is one and the ſame with this, 


Not bing can att from it ſelf or be ſelf-at#fve. And 
notwithſtanding, ſhould we grant him this, yet ſe- 
condly J ſay, that it is a thing utterly: impoſſible, that 


one Body ſhould be thus mov by another infinitely, - 


without any frſt Cauſe or Mover, which was ſelf- 
ative; and that not from the Authority of | Ariſtotle 


only, pronouncing, * That in the Cauſes of Motion, 
there could not poſſibly be am infinite Progreſs : but from 


the reaſon there ſubjoin'd by him, - becauſe if there 4 
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ll A Confutation of the Ninth and Tenth Atheiſtick 
| Arguments, talen from the Phænomena of Mo- 
tion and Cogitation. Theſe Weapons of the Atheiſt 
turn d againſt himſelf ; it being invincibly prov'd, 
that there is a firſt unmov'd INcoRPOREAL 
 HoveR, and that Matter is not capable even of 
| Senſation, and much leſs of Cogitation, Further, 
againſt the Democritick Atheiſts direfly ſhewn, 
| that Mind is not the Reſult of any Concretion or 
Contexture of Atoms, Here alſo the Hylozoick 
Atheiſts are occaſionally cenſur d. From the Pre- 
miſes, the Immateriality and Immortality, as of 
God, ſo alſo of Human Souls, to be jointly in- 
fer d againſt the Atheiſt, The Souls of Brutes 
conſider d; whether ſpiritual and immortal. Other 
incidental ( avils anſwer'd by the way, 


HERE AS Theiſts do commonly bring an 
Argument from Motion, to prove a God or one 
unmov'd Mover; the Atheiſts contend on the other 
hand, that from the very Nature of Motion, the Im- 
poſſibility of any ſuch firſt Mover is clearly demon- 
ſtrable. For it being an Axiom of undoubted truth 
concerning Motion, That whatſoever is mov d, is mov d 
by ſome other thing, or that nothing can move it ſelf; 
5 it 
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it thence unavoidably follows, that there is no eternal 
uumov'd Mover: but on the contrary, there was an 
eternal Moved; or that one thing was mov'd by ano- 
ther from Eternity infinitely, without any firſt- Mover 
or Cauſe. Since as Nothing could move it ſelf, fo could 


nothing ever move any thing, which was not it ſelf 
before mov d by ſomething elſmee. 


To which we reply, that this Axiom, Whatſoever 


is mot d, is mov'd by another, and not by it ſelf, was 


by Ariſtotle and other Philoſophers, who made ſo much 


ule of. it, reſtrain'd to the doc Motion of Bodys only. 


Now it will not at. all follow from hence, that there- 


fore no Body was ever mov'd but by ſome other Body, 
which was alſo before , by ſomething elſe; or that 
of meceſſity one Body was mod d by another, and that 
by another, and: fo backwards infinitely, without any 
firſt unmov'd or ſelf-moving and ſelfactive Mover; as 
the Democritich Atheiſt fondly conceits. But here how- 


ever is the ground of the Atheiſt's Error, in that he 


takes it for granted, that there is no other Sabſtance 


beſides Body, nor any other Action but local Motion; 
from whence it comes, that to him this Propoſition, 


No Body can move it ſelf, is one and the ſame with this, 
Nothing can alt from it ſelf or be ſelfactive. And 
notwithſtanding, ſhould we grant him this, yet ſe- 
condly I fay, that it is a thing utterly: impoſſible, that 


one Body ſhould be thus mov by another infinitely, 
without any firſ# Cauſe or Mover, which was fel 


active; and that not from the Authority of Ariſtotle 
only, pronouncing, * That i» the Cauſes of Motion, 
there could not poſſibly be an infinite Progreſs : but from 
the reaſon there ſubjoin'd by him, - becauſe if there 
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were no firſt unmov'd Mover, there could be no Caufe of 
Motion at all xk. For were all the Motion that is in the 
world a Paſſion from ſomething elſe, and yet no frrſt, 
unmovd, active Mover; then muſt it be a Paſſion from 
no Agent or without an Action, and conſequently pro- 
ceed from nothing, and ſo either cauſe it ſelf, or be 
made without a Cauſe. And again, beſides the Ab- 
ſurdity of this Suppoſition, that one Body ſhould move 
another infinitely and eternally without a firſt ſelf. active 
Mover, is demonſtrably falſe, © from the ſucceſſive 
“ and periodical Nature of all corporeal Motion; for 
& all the Parts of whatever is ſucceſſive were. once 
« preſent ; that is, there was a firſt, or there could 
* have been none ſucceeding ; and therefore. that firſt 
& 15 limited on both ſides. Whereas Infinity and Eter- 
„ nity do in Terms exclude all Limitation. To which 
I therefore add, that from the Principle acknowledg'd 
by the Democritick Atheiſts themſelves, that no Body 
can myve it ſelf, it alſo follows undeniably,” that there 
is ſome other Sabſtance beſides Body, ſomething incor- 
poreal, which is ſelf. moving and ſelfractive, and was 
the firſt unmov d Mover of the Heavens or World. For 
if no Body from Eternity was ever able to move it ſelf, 
and yet there muſt of neceſſity be ſome active Cauſe 
of that Motion which is in the World (ſince it could 
not cauſe it ſelf) then is there unqueſtionably ſome 
bother Subſtance beſides Body, which having a power of 
moving Matter, was the firſt Cauſe of Motion, it ſelf 
being anmoved. Which puts me in mind, becauſe it 
appears that we cannot grant the Atheiſt this, That al 
Subſtance is Body and all Action local Motion, to lay in the 
next place that there is another Species of Action, dil- 
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tinct from local Motion, and ſuch as is not Hererokineſy 
or Motion from the thing it {elf mov d, but Autokineſy 
or Se wi: For ſince the local Motion of Body is 
neceſſarily caus'd, not by the Subſtance it ſelf moving, 
but by ſomething elſe acting upon it, that Action, by 
which local Motion is at firſt caus'd, cannot be it ſelf 
local Motion; but muſt be Self-aFivity, that which is 
not a Paſſion from any other Agent, but ſprings from 


the immediate Agent it ſelf; which Species of Aion 


is call'd Cogitation. So that all the local Motion that is 
in the World, was firſt caus'd by ſome copirarive or 
thinking Being, which not acted upon by any thing 
without it, nor at all. /ocely mov'd, but only mental, 
is the immovable Mover of the Heaven or Vortices : 
and thus Cogitat ion is in order of Nature before local 
Motion, and incorporeal before corporeal Subſtance, the 
former having a natural Imperium and Rule upon the 
latter. 355 + 5 25 c : 
But here the Atheiſt thinks he is prepar*d,or us, 
and attempts to aſſault us with our own: Weapons, 
adding yet further, that. Nothing ſe/f-moving and. ſelf- 
d4̃᷑̃ꝗtive, and no thinking Being could be a firſt Cauſe ; 
becauſe zo thing takes its beginning from it ſelf. From 
whence he would infer, that Cogitation it elf is the 
Paſſion of the Thinker, and the Action of ſomething 
wichout it; no Cogitation ever riſing up of it ſelf with- 
out a Caule: and that Cogitat ion is indeed nothing but 
local Motion or Mechaniſm, and all living under ſtanding 
Beings only Machines mov'd from without. To which 
he adds, that no underſtanding Being as ſuch can be 
perfectly happy neither, as the Deity is ſuppos'd to be, 
becauſe dependent upon ſomething without it. As to 
. which Ifirſt grant, that no Subſtance, which on 
not, and likewiſe no abi and conſequently nd 
5 r 05 
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fat ion taketh beginning from it ſelf, or cau ſeth it fel 


to be; but is immediately produc'd by ſome ſubſtantial 
Agent: and from this can he not infer auy thing to 


our diſadvantage. Wherefore" I tell him, that if he 


would dire& his Force againſt Theiſm, he ought to 
underſtand this Propofition thus: That no Action what- 
foever taketh beginning from the immediate Agent, 


which is the Subject of it, but from the Action of 


ſome other thing Without it; or that nothing can 
move or act otherwiſe, than as it is mov'd and acted 
upon by ſomething elſe. But this after all will be only 
to beg the Queſtion, or to prove the thing in diſpute 


identicaly, that nothing is ſelflactive, becauſe nothing 


can act from it ſelf. Whereas it is in the mean time 


undeniably certain, that there could not poſſibly be 


any Mot ion or Action at all in the Univerſe, were there 
not ſomething ſelfmoding or ſelfractivse; * foraſmuch 


as otherwiſe all that Motion or Action would be a2 


Paſſion from Nothing, and be made without a Cauſe. 
But again the Atheiſt will tell us, that no Copitation 
taketh its beginning from the "Thinker, but always 


from the Action of ſome other thing without it; be- 


cauſe it is not conceivable, why this Cogitation ſhould 


ſtart up rather than that, were there not ſome cauſe = 
for it without the Thinker. As to which in the firſt 


place we freely grant, that our human Cogitatious are 
indeed commonly occafion'd by the Incurſions of ſen-— 
ſible Objects upon us; as alſo that the Concatenation 
of thoſe Thoughts and Phantaſms in us, which are diſ- 


tinguiſh'd from Sexſations, whether we' be aſleep or 


awake, do many times depend upon material and me- 
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more of this in More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm, Book 2. c. 3. 
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chanical Cauſes in the Brain. Notwithſtanding which, 
that all our Cogitat ions are obtruded and imposd upon 
us from without, and that there is no Tranſition in our 
Thoughts at any time, but ſuch as had been before in 
Senſe (which the Democritich Atheiſt avers) is a thing 
which we abſolutely deny. For had we no maſtery 
at all over our Thoughts, but they wereall like Tennis 
Balls, bandy*d and ſtruck upon us, as it were, by 
Rackets from without ; then could we not ſteddily and 
conſtantly carry on any Deſigns or Purpoſes of Life. 
But on the contrary that of Ariſtotliæ is moſt true, 
that Man and all rational Beings are in ſome ſenſe a 
* Principle of Actions, ſubordinate to the Deity ; 
which could not poſſibly be, were they not alſo a 
Principle of Cogitations, and had ſome Command over 
'em : but theſe were all as much determin d by Cauſes 
without, as the Motions of the Wearher-cock are. 
The rational Soul is it ſelf an active and bubbling 
Fountain of Thoughts; that perpetual and reſtleſs 
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very Life, continually raiſing up and protruding new F 


and new ones in us, which are as it were offer'd to us. 3 2 
Belides which, we have alſo a further ſelHrecollectivte © 
Power, and a Capacity of determining and fixing our -5z-,/ 
Mind and Intention upon ſome certain Objects, and of 
ranging our Thoughts accordingly.” And now if in- 
ferior finite Thinkers are endu'd with ſuch a Power, 
well may this teach us a yet further Leſſon, and lead 
us on to the ſupreme Thinker ; who has the like Power 
moſt eminently in him; who is an abſolutely perfect 
Mind, and ſuch as does not ſometimes underſtand, and 


ſometimes not underſtand ; who being ignorant of no- : 
_ — — — — 
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630 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
thing, does not ſyllogize or reaſon about any thing, 
but comprehends all Intelligibles, with their Relations 
and Veritys at once, within himſelf ; and whoſe Eſ- 
ſence and Energy are the very ſame. Which Notion, 
if it be above the dull Capacity of Atheiſts, who mea- 
ſure all Perfection by their own Scantling, this is a 
7 TEE 
But after all, what could incline the Atheiſt to © 
{wallow down this prodigious Paradox, that all Action, 
and conſequently all Cogitation is nothing but local Mo- 
tion or Mechaniſm, or, as a Modern utters himſelf, 
that Mind is nothing elſe but local Motion in the organick 
Parts of man's Body; a thing to the full as abſurd, as 
to aſſert a Triangle to be a Square, or a Sphere a Cube, 
Number to be Figure, or any thing elſe to be any 
thing; nay in eſſelt it is to affirm, that there is indeed 
no ſuch thing in us as Cagitation, there being no other 
Action in Nature but local Motion and Mechaniſm ? 
But what then, I ſay, could incline the Atheiſts to this 
extravagant Notion ? Surely it could be no other 
Motive than this, that they. were ſenſible and aware, 
that if there were any other Action admitted beſides 
local Motion, there mult needs be ſome other Subſtance 
_ acknowledg'd beſides Body. Des Cartes indeed under- 
tool to maintain brute Animals to be nothing elle but 
Machines; but then he ſuppos'd, that there was no- 
thing at all of Cogitation in 'em, and conſequently 
nothing of true Animality and Life, any more than 
there is in artificial Automata, a wooden Eagle, or the 
like: nevertheleſs this was juſtly thought to be Paradox 
enough. But that Cagitation it ſelf ſhould be local 
Motion, and Men nothing but Machines, ſurely can- 
not find Entertainment in the Thoughts of any 
but ſtupid and beſotted Atheiſts, who are no fitter 
8 TS to 
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to be Viſputed with, than mere Machines «. 
But there are thoſe, who notwithſtanding will go 
on to tell us, that all Senſation and Cogitation are either 
whollyor in part the Paſſions of him that perceives 
and thinks, occa ſionꝰd by the Action or Motion of the 
Bodys that are without him; which Hypotheſis, be- 
cauſe it is maintain'd in more than one way, that is, 
with ſome little variation, I ſhall in the firft place de- 
_ clarethe reſpective Modes in which Men have held it, ( 
and after that proceed to examine em. Firſt then, ö 
the Democriticks, as Lucretius informs us, conclude, j 
that Senſe is caus d by certain groſſer corporeal Effluvia, = 
ſtreaming continually from the Surfaces of Bodys, and 
entering thro the Nerves; and that all other Cogita- 
tions of the Mind, and mens either ſleeping or waking 
Imaginations do proceed from another ſort of Simu- 
lachra, Idols and Images of a more fine and ſubtil Con- 
texture coming into the Brain, not thro thoſe open 
Tubes and Channels of the Nerves, but immediately 
thro all the ſmaller Pores of the Body: ſo that as we ] 
never have ſenſe of any thing, but by means of thoſe | 
groſſer corporeal Images obtruding themſelves upon 
the Nerves, ſo neither have we the leaſt Cogitation or 
Volition at any time 1a our Mind, which was not 
caus'd by thoſe finer corporeal Images and exavious 
Membranes or Efluvia ruſhing upon the Brain or Con- 
texture of the Soul. But ſecondly, there were ſome 
of the antient Atomiſts, who could not conceive Sen- 
ſat ions themſelves to be thus caus'd by corporeal Effla- 
via Or exuvious Membranes, ſtreaming continually from 
Bodys, and that for divers - reaſons alledg'd by them; 
but only by a Preſſure from them upon the Optic Nerve, 
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631 The Reaſon and Philoſophy . _ 
by reaſon of a Tenſion of the intermediousWair or 
ther (being that which is call'd Light) whereby 
the diſtant Object is touch'd and felt, * it were by « 
Staff. Which Hypotheſis concerning the - corporeal 
part of Senſe is indeed much more ingenious and agree- 
able to Reaſon. than- the former. Thirdly, we have, 
as I lately hinted, a Reviver or New-modeller of this 
Atheiſtick Doctrine, who tells us, that there being 
nothing elſe but Body, all Senſe and Cogitation are 
only a Motion or Re- action of one Corpuſcle againſt 
another, or at leaſt a due Continuation. of this Re- 
ARG: Ss 7 i 
Nc touching the former of theſe Accounts of 
Senſe and Thought, Cc. I ſhall debate the matter with 
Lucretius, who gives us the ſenſe of the Democriticks, 
ſomething. new*faſhion'd by Epicurus. Accordingly 
firſt, as 'in deſcribing the manner of Senſation, he lin- 
gles out the Inſtance of Viſion to account for, I ſhall 
. firſt direct my Anſwer to that, and ſo the whole Ar- 
gument will fall. Here then we find a proper Anti- 
dote prepar'd for that Poiſon by Þ an ingenious Hand, 
the Diſcovery of which would otherwiſe have ſo much 
the leſs obligd the Eng/iſþ Nation. We need look no 
further than the very Principles of theſe Materialiſts, 
and conſider, that they having made Weight a Pro- 
perty of Matter, aud an Endeavour downward a ne- 
ceſſary Adjuntt, therefore all Motion pward is vio- 
lent, and proceeds from external Preſſure or Impulſe. 
Now any man knows that the Species are propagated 
any way with equal eaſe, and we ſee as well when the 
Object is plac'd below our Eye, as when above it: 


— 
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but there is no Force to make theſe Objects riſe, and 
therefore tis impoſſible they ſhould, Their own Na- 
ture oppoſes; the Air, as all muſt grant, which lies 
behind the Object, is unfit to give this Impulſe to the 
ſolid Parts of the upper Surface, and that on the ſide, 
co drive it upward. And I believe none will think 
theſe Images are rais'd by the Air, which is perpen- 
dicular to the Soperficies; and this Argument more 
ſtrongly concludes, if we conſider the account given 
of Diſtance by theſe Atheiſtick Atomiſts. For there 
they require that theſe Images ſhould drive on all the 
Air between the Object and the Eye, tho it often reſiſts 
and beats furiouſly againſt ' em; which cannot be done, 
but by a conſiderable Force, and a greater Strength 
than can be allow'd theſe ſubtil Forms, tho riſing from 
any Body in the moſt convenient Poſition, and when 

their Weight can aſſiſt their Motion. Again, I fay, 
that if ſuch Images aroſe, it muſt be granted that the 
Obje& muſt ſeem chang'd every minute, and it would 
be impoſſible to look upon a Cherry for the ſpace of an 
Hour, and ſtill perceive it bluſh with the ſame Colour ; 


| becauſe every Image that moves our Eye, cannot be 


above one hundred times thinner than the Skin of that 
Fruit ; for I believe any Man will freely grant, that 
this Skin ſo divided, will be too tranſparent to be pers 
ceived : or if it may ſtill be ſeen, let the Diviſion pro- 
ceed, and at laſt the Abſurdity will preſs and follow 
too faſt and too cloſely to be avoided, I ſhall not men- 
tion, that contrary Winds muſt needs diſturb thoſe 
Images, break their looſe Order, and hinder their Paſ- 
ſage ; but only take notice, that it is impoſſible ſueh 
Images ſhould enter at the Eye, and repreſent an Ob- 
ject as great as we perceive it: for theſe Images riſing 
from the Surface, muſt proceed by parallel Lines, and 
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their Parts maintain as great a diſtance as the Parts of 
the Body whence they ſprang, becaule they come from 
every part of the Object, and are commenſurate to it; 
and therefore cannot be preſs'd cloſer without Pene- 
tration or Confuſion. Now if Viſion and other Sen. 


ſations cannot be thus explain'd, much leſs can Imegi. 


nation and Thought: for to this purpole let us conſider 


the Powers of Fancy or Imagination, which are moſt. 


obſervable in Dreams. Now theſe Lucretius would 
alſo explain by entering Images, which pais thro the 


Body and ſtrike the Soul: but how deficient this ac- 


count of 'em is, any one may be ſatisfy'd from his own 
Obſervation; for that will tell him, that he dreams of 
things at a vaſt diſtance, and not thought oo for ſome 
months; and what then? Can the Image pals thro 
thoſe large TraQtsof Air whole and undiſturb'd? Are 
they not as thin a Subſtance as the Epicurean Soul, and 
as eaſily diſſolb'd? Can they enter the Pores of the 
Body, and ſtill preſerve their Order? And ſhall the 
Mind be accounted mortal, becauſe of the ſame way 


of Paſſage, and this be us'd as an Argument againſt its 
| Infuſion? Strange Power of Prejudice! that can blind 


the ſharpeſt Eyes, make them dull and unfit to be 


mov'd by theſe thick and almoſt palpable Errors: but 


perchance there is no Image of an Abſurdity, and there- 


fore muſt we excuſe the Epicurean. Belides, ſome 


things are preſented to our Imaginations, of which 
there can be no Image : a Harp ſeems to found when 
it lies ſilent in the caſe, when there is no brisk Vibra- 
tion of the Strings to impel the ambient Air, and 


create a Sound; for Sound does not conſiſt of Parts 
which fly from the Body, as Lucretius ſuppoſes ; *cis 


only an Agitatioo of the rigid parts of the Air, as a 
thouſand Experiments can eviace, but two may ſuffice: 
14 one 
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one is taken from common Obſervation ; for touch the 
ſounding Wire of Virginals at one end, and the Noiſe 
ceaſes, tho the Touch cannot hinder the Flux of Atoms 
from any part, but that which it immediately preſſeth; 
the other is known to all who have heard, that a Bell 
will not ſound in the exhauſted Receiver, tho the Parts 
might there fly off with greater Eiſe, they being not 
troubl'd with any ambient refilting Air. But ſoppo- 
ſing that we perceive and imagin, nay and even thiok 
of outward things by the means of corporeal Images 
flowing from them; yet again, if theſe Images are 
continually ſtreaming in upon us, how then comes it to 
paſs, that the Mind does not think of 'em neceſſarily, 
but only when and of what it pleaſes ? Why 'tis grant- 
ed, ſay they, that Images are conſtantly at hand, but 
being very thin and {ubtil, they cannot be perceiy'd 
unleſs the Mind endeavours; which Anſwer is preſs'd 
with all the Difficultys propos'd concerning Images, 
and may receive a further Examination. For firſt, the 
Mind mult think on the Object before this Endeavour; 
elſe why ſhould ſhe ſtrive, why apply her ſelf parti- 
culatly to that? And that this Argument is ſtrong 
againſt the Epreureans, is evident from that Queſtion 
which Lucret ius propoſes in his fifth Book, about the 
beginning of Ideas in his Deitys. Again, this Endea- 
vour of the Mind is a Motion, nothing being to be 
admitted in the Epicurean Hypotheſis but what may be 
explain'd by Matter, variouſly figur'd and agitated. 
Now Epicurus hath ſettl'd but three kinds of Motion; 
namely, thoſe of * Weight, Declination, and Strokes : 
the two latter of which do neceſſarily ſuppoſe the for- 
mer, and therefore if that of Weight cannot belong 
. 3 — 
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to the Soul, *tis abſurd to conclude this. Ende:vour to 
be either of the latter. And here it muſk be conſider'd, 
that the Epicurean Soul being material, by conſequence 
Weight is a Property of all its Parts, which will neceſ- 
ſitate this Soul to ſubſide in all the Veſſels of the Body, 
as low as poſſible ; and therefore it cannot actually en- 
joy this Motion, nor conſequently any Endeavour. 

But now to paſs on to the ſecond Explication of 
Senſe, G. made by ſome antient Atomiſts: touching 
this, Iſay, in common with the former, that, as they 
ſuppoſe in Senſation, there is always a Paſſion ante- 
cedent made upon the Body of the Sentient from with- 
out, yet is not Senſat ion it ſelf this very Paſſion, but a 
Perception of that Paſſion ; much leſs can mental Con- 


ceptions be {aid to be the Action of Bodys without, and 


the mere Paſſion of the Thinker ; and leaſt of all can 


Volitions be ſuch, there being plaialy here ſomething 

© uu, in our power, that is ftomething of SeHactivity, 
by means whereof we become 4 Principle of Actions, 
accordingly deſerving Commendation or Blame. They 
tell us indeed, that in either of theſe caſes the Object 
is fouch'd and felt as it were with a Staff: but by what is 


it touch'd and felt? If by any thing material, as they 
would have it, it muſt be the Matter of the animal 
Spirit; but if ſo, [ fay, that in a Senſation or Thought, 


either every ſingle animal Spirit receives a whole Re- 


preſentation, which, as was before obferv'd, would 
multiply the Object; or elſe they mult divide the Image 
among them, and every one have its ſhare, which l 
confeſs is the more equal way. © But then when they 
& have taken the Object to pieces, how they will ſer 
« it together again is hard to imagine. For they can- 


*.not ſtrike all upon one Point; and if they could, they 
would jumble the Proportions, and run the Object 


3 | 
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« all on heaps, where the latter Impreſſion would go 
« near to deface the former. But if they impinge 
upon different Parts, and make every Part ſenſible 
« with the Stroke, *cis true then they have it among 
« *em; but which way the Whole ſhould emerge, is 
« ſtill incomprehenſible. For, as an * ingenious Wri- 
« ter obſerves, ſuppoſing the Image was painted in 
« Order, without any Diſlocation, vacant Intervals, 
« or Interloping, yet the Fibres being diſtinct and 
« impregnated by diſtin Spirits, they can account 
© no farther than their own (hare of Motion reaches: 
« and therefore how they ſhould club their particular 
“ Informations into a common Idea, is inconceivable. 
« Beſides, if any of the returning Spirits ſhould happen 
ce to fall foul upon others, which are outward bound, 
« which is not unlikely, theſe Countermotions would 
« overſet them, or occaſion a later Arrival; either of 
_& which Accidents would maim the Image, and make 
“it imperfect. Theſe Rubs will lie in the way even. 
of Senſation, and much more of Imagination and 
Thought: © For here are no external Impreſſions to be- 


gin the Motion. *Tis true outward Objects will make 
us perceive em, Whether we will or no. But the 


“ Exerciſes of Imagination are oftentimes purely vo- 


„ luntary. When the Paſſions are not violent, we 
„ may check or quicken, change or extinguiſh the 


Operation as we pleaſe, Now I would gladly know 
the main Spring of the Motion : what Power it 1s, 
which opens the Scene, and gives direction to the whole 


Management; which chalks out the Courſe of the 
Spirits, and limits their Commiſſion both as to Time 


and Place, and other Circumſtances of Action? 


A—_— th. — * 8 


Collier in EM. Part 2, P. 78, 76. See to this purpole Dr, More's Enchir.. 
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Againſt the two former Hypotheſes of the Corpo. 
realiſts I need add no more, than what will fall in to 
that purpoſe with my Examination of the third, that 
Senſation and Thought are only the Re- action of ſome 
inward Matter of the Body upon the Matter of out. 
ward Objects firſt preſſing upon that; for this Preſſure, 
ſay the Hobbiſts, being cont inu'd inwards to the Brain 
and Heart, cauſeth there a Reſiſtance or Counter— 
preſſure or Endeavour of the Heart to deliver it ſelf: 
which Endeavour, becauſe outward, ſeems to be ſome 
Matter without, and the Seeming or Fancy is that 
which men call Senſe. But in anſwering to this, I 
would firſt know to what this Seeming or Apparition 
is? Is it to the Matter of the Heart or Brain? If ſo, 
then is the Senſation not the Seeming or Apparition it ſelf, 
but the Perception of the Apparition; becauſe in this caſe 


the Seeming or Appearance is the immediate Object, and 
that to which this Seeming or Appearance is made, muſt 
be ſuppos'd to exert about it a diſtinct Act of Senſation 


or Perception. But how the Matter of the Heart or 
Brain ſhould be able to do this, cannot be conceiv'd: 
for all that can be done by the Conflicts, the Action 
and Re- action of Atoms, is only a Communication or 
Reception of Motion, or a new Direction and Determi- 
nation of it. The Object impreſſes nothing but Motion 
upon the Matter, which is converſant about it; and 
Motion can produce nothing elle but Motion. Whereas 
it is molt plain, that beſides the direct Motion pro- 
ceeding from the Object it ſelf, and the Reflex proceed- 
ing from the Heart, there is moreover in man a Per- 
ception alſo, as diſtin& from the Motion it ſelf, as any 
other Act whatever is from the Object, about which 
it is converſant. The Part counterpreſs'd being 


4 ſtill only mov'd, it doth not perceive either that or 


4s how 
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how it ſelf is mov'd ; unleſs Motion be the per- 
« ceiving of it ſelf, and apprehending of all the Va- 
« rijetys of Motion. What availeth rebounding to the 
„ very Act of Senſe ? For to have Re. ⁊ction is no 
es more than for paſſive Matter to be thruſt firſt forward. 
« and then backward. And why then may not the 
« Part which is croud:d forward perceive as well in 
« proceeding from one Tcrm in a right Line, as in 
& receding from the other Term: the difference not 
« conlilting in any phyſical Cauſality, but in the relation 
ce or reſpect to divers Terms? 5 
Bat ſuppoſing that the Preſſure and Counterpreſſure 
of Matter might be the Caule of. Senſation and Fancy; 
yet how by this means could two things be united in a 
Propolition, and. pronounc'd agreeable ? How, after 
this Conjunttion, could they be conſider'd again, and 
collected and form'd into a Syllogiſm ? For there is no 
Cauſe aſſignable in Matter (tho mov'd as is ſuppos'd) 
of thoſe to Acts, and therefore can they not be de- 
riv'd from that. For ſuppoſe two things offer'd tq 
Conſideration, and let their ſimple Preſſure on the. 
Organs and the Counterpreſſure of theſe ariſiag from 
the Heart raiſe a Phantaſm; this is the only Motion, 
that can be cauy'd originally by the Objects. But now 
let theſe be remov'd, and ſo as there can be then no 
Preſſure, ſo neither will be a Counterpreſſure ;. yet any 
man will find himſelf able to conſider the nature of 
theſe Objects, compare their Propertys, and view their 
Agreement, which, if a Motion, muſt needs be diſtinct 
from the former; and this too can be done ſeveral 
hours, months, or years, aſter the firſt Preſſure of the 
Objects, and the Re- action of the Organs upon them, 
and after the Organs have been diſturb'd with other 
Motioas, and conſequently the firſt quite loſt, be And 
alter 
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after all, he can join theſe fwo ObjeQs, thus com- 
“ par'd, with a: third, and compare em again, and 
after that bring the two Extremes into a Concluſion ; 
and all this by the Strength of his own Judgment, 
* without the Help, the Preſſure, or Direction of any 
external Impulſe *. 1 Su 
Thus have we obviated the Cavil of the Atheiſt, that 
there being nothing elſe but Body, Cagitation is no 
other than local Motion, or the Impreſſion, Reception, 
or Repulſion of bodily Action; and that in a great 
meaſure from the Conſideration of our ſelves, as ap. 


pearing to be endu'd with an internal Principle of 


Thought and Self. activity. From whence it may be 
moſt ſtrongly argu'd, that the fame in the higheſt Per- 
fection is efſential to the Deity ; that this is far from 
owing its original AQtings to any precedent Impulſe, and 


is conſequently an eternal, incorporeal, unmov'd Moyer. 


But perhaps ſome of the Democritick Atheiſts will 
tell us yet further, that Mind or the Principle of 
Thought, as was before ſaid of Life, is no ſimple and 


primitive Nature, but a ſecondary and compounded. 


thing, reſulting from certain Concretions and Contex- 


tures of Matter, and either the Commixture and 
Contemperation of Qualitys, or elſe the Combina- 


tion of | thoſe ſimple Elements, | Magnitude, Figure, 5 


Site, and Motion; and ſo is made up of that, which 
Has nothing at all of Mind in it. From whence they 


infer, that there could be no eternal unmade Mina, 
immortal and incorruptible; ſince upon the diſſolution 
of that Compages or Contexture from which they 


reſult, they muſt needs vaniſh into nothing. Accor- 
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* Tothis purpoſe ſee the Creed of Mr. Hobbs examin'd T. Teniſon, nw 
La ABp of Canterbury, p. 100, 101, c. e 
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dingly, ſay they, as it is probable that ſometime here- 
tofore there has been no Mind or Underſtanding at all 
in the Univerſe, ſo may there poſſibly be none again. 
Whence the Concluſion i is, that Mind or Underſtanding 
is no God or Principle in the Univerſe, it being eſſen- 
tially faQitious, native, and corruptible, or, as they 
expreſs it in Plato, * Mortal from mortal things : as 
allo that the Souls of Men cannot ſubſiſt ſeparately 
after death, and walk up and down in airy Bodys; 
any more than the Form of a Houſe, or Tree, after the 
Diffolution thereof, can ſubſiſt by it ſelf ſeparately y, of 
appear in ſome other Body. But inn Abſurdity of this 
Cavil has been already often hinted at, inaſmuch as this 
would be to bring Something out of Nothing: and Mind 
or Underſtanding being plainly no Quality or C omplexion 
of Qualitys, but a ſubſtantial Principle, had there once 
been no Mind at all, then could this never have been 
produc'd out of Matter, that was altogether Mindleſs, 
« However, yet further to ſilence the Atheiſt, I 
ſhall clearly demonſtrate that Matter, however modi- 
fy'd and diſpos'd, being Matter ſtill, is eſſentially diſ- 
tinct from what we term Mind or "thinking Subſtance, 
and conſequently this latter can in no wiſe reſult from 
any Contexture of Matter whatſoever. 

Now firſt in general to ſhew that Matter or Body is 
eſſentially diſtinct from Mind, I fay, that dur com- 
pleateſt or perfecteſt Ideas of one and t' other (the only 
ways we have whereby to diſtinguiſh the Eſſences of 
things) are abſolutely diſtinct; inaſmuch as we con- 
ceive ſuch an eſſential Attribute or Property in the one, 
as we cannot conceive in the other: wherice we may 
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conclude, that the Subje& of this Attribute or Pro- 
perty is really diſtin from that other Subject, in 
which it can't be found. Now the Attribute, I mean, 
is a power of Thinking, which we diſcover in what we 
term Mind: and this, I ſay, is no way diſcoverable or 
conceivable in Body or Matter, and therefore is Mind a 
Subject really diſtin from Body or Matter. For all we 
diſcover in Body is Magnitude, Figure, Situation, and 
if you will, Solidity or Impenetrability, and a capa- 
city of being mov'd: I ſay, in the laſt place, a capz- 
city of being mov:d ; for notwithſtanding what * a late 
Writer has ſeem'd in words to advance to the contrary, 
telling us that Motion or Action, by which, as ap- 
pears from the Sequel of his Letters, he means Auto- 
kineſy, internal Energy, or Self- Activity (albeit more 
than once he + finds fault with others for confounding 
' theſe Terms) notwithſtanding this, I ſay, I find no 
juſt ground to recal what I have utter'd, becauſe, as 
I ſhall now beg leave juſt to mention, and will under- 
take to ſhew more fully at a fitter time and place, 
he has not done what he often boaſts of, that is, 
demonſtrated his Theſis, that Motion or Activity 3 
eſſential to Matter ; nor indeed evinc'd any more, as 
eſſentially belonging to Matter, than what I have 
intimated, namely, an Agibility or Mobility of Mat- 
ter. This is all that can be drawn from the prin- 
cipal Mediums he urges to this purpoſe, namely, 
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* Toland in Confutation of Spinoſa's Syſtem of Philoſophy ; and his 
Anſwer to Remarks upon rhe ſame by a Noble Friend. 
I Action or moving Force is often call'd by the name of Motion, and 
thus the Effect is confounded with the Cauſe, which has occaition'd a world 
of Perplexitys and Abſurditys, p. 140. And to the fame purpoſe he writes 
«f p. 155. Gn | ares: 
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the x Diviſibility and the perpetual Motion of. all Mat- 
ter: For touching the former of theſe, what elſe is 
Diviſibility, but Mobility; and a capacity not of divi- 
ding and moving it ſelf, as this Author ſuppoſes, but 
of being divided, and conſequently mov'd? And this 1 
grant is involv*d in the Idea and Conception of Matter. 
Alſo: touching the latter of choſe Topics, tho we 
{hould allow, that all Matter is always mov'd, and 
chat, || as he argues, all ſeeming Reſt is a real Action of 
Reſiſtance between equal Motions; yet does it not thence 
follow, that Motion or a moving Force is internal and 
eſſential to it, and muſt conſequently enter the Con- 
ception and Definition of it: but rather that this came 
to it originally from without, and by the ſame hand, 
which firſt imparted it, has been ever fince kept up and 
diſplay'd in reciprocal Agitations. Hence is the Adbivity 
or moving Force; and Matter, ſuppoſing all its Parts 
to be continually mov'd, yet has no other power of 
moving, but only actual Motion, derivative from this 
Spring, by which the ſeveral Parts of it do mutu- 
ally impinge and ftrike upon each other. But by the 

way, how does this Writer go about to prove that all 
Matter is always mov'd ? Of all that he advances, 
what, in my Opinion, comes neareſt to this purpoſe, 
is the Argument he builds upon our Sexſation or 
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* The commonly acknowledged Diviſibility of Matter is alſo an unde- 
niable Argument, that it cannot be conceivd without Motion, ſince it is 
Motion that diverfities and divides it; which is therefore prefuppos'd, as 
well as Extenſion, in the Idea of Diviſibility, and conſequently the one is as 
eſſential to Matter as the other, p. 169. 1 „ Ee e 0 god ind? 

7 Seeing that every part of Matter is prqv'd tobe always in motion, you 
ſhould conclude that Motion is eſſential ro the Whole, p. 204. To which 
purpoſe he alſo expreſſes himſelf at p. 159, 188, 194. and afterwards at 20 5, &c. 
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Perception of Matter, * which Act, he implies, can- 
not be perform'd without Motion; this perhaps ſome 
would controvert with bim. But however, I ſay, 
allowing this, and that by conſequence every Portion or 
Syſtem of Matter, as being ſenſible and perceivable, 
muſt therefore needs be in motion; yer fill I cannot 
but obſerve 4d hominem, that he having no other 
way to prove this conſtant Motion of all Matter, but 
from the f particular, determinate, actual Motions of 
the ſeveral Parts of it, and becauſe there is in it no ab- 
ſolute Reſt: granting him all which this Argument 
drives at, namely, that all Matter is actually mov'd; 
yet how does this prove an inward Power of moving 
it ſelf in this or that thing movꝰd, and not rather a Capa- 
city or Tendency to be mov'd ?. which is all that the 
Mathematicians (whom, becaule, as || he ſays, they are 
generally the beſt and ſtricteſt Reaſoners, he would 
fain draw in to his ſide) mean by their Copatus ad 
Motum in Matter: juſt as the Ariſtotelians, who, not- 
withſtanding that they hold Matter tobe purely, paſſrue, 
yet go ſo far as to ſay of it, that it does appetere For- 
mam; not that they ſuppole it really to exert an elici- 
tive Ad of Appetition, but that is eadu'd with an 
innate Appetite, that is a Power or Capacity of receiv- 
ing Forms, and ſo ſeems to tend thereunto, as its Per- 
fection and Accompliſhment. This, methinke, ſeems 
moſt reaſonable to be infer'd from the Premiſes; and 
N% | | 


+ The Idea of Matter without Action muſt be of ſomething depriv'd of 
all Figure or Colour, neither heavy nor light, rough nor ſmooth, ſweet nor 
four, hot nor cold, void, in a word, of all ſenſible e without Parts, 
Proportion, or any Relation whatſoever ; ſince all theſe depend immediately 
on Motion, c. p. 168, C . VVVVVVT 008 MET 1H 

7 As may be ſeen at p. 169, 168, 178, 187, 192, 194, 196, 198, & 202. 

Pag. 141, 237. | 1 5 
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the ſame may be argu'd even from this Writer himſelf 


elſewhere : inaſmuch as he holds, * that all the Deter- 
mination of Motion 1s from without, nay and at once 


+ that the Determination is the very particular Motion 


it ſelf; to which I add, that there is no other Motion 
of Matter, than particular, local, and determinate 
(however he may think me to be rank'd among the 
Vulgar for ſaying this) and if ſo, I ſay, there is no 
juſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the moving Force is eſſen- 
tially inherent 1n this or that Portion, or, as he will 
have it, inall the Parts of Matter, but rather that all 
the Syſtems, and every the leaſt Atom and Particle of 
it, do mutually receive their Motion ſrom each other. 
In ſhort, this Writer, as I have ſaid, by AQtion or 
Motion means Activity; but now if, as he grants, 
Matter upon no occaſion be put actually into mot ion, 
but by ſome other Matter, what reaſon have we to 
think that there is any ſuch Activity at all in Matter; 
and not rather that it is receptive of Impreſſions, 
which it again imparts; and ſo both moves and is 
mov'd, tho not originally from it r elf: but Matter 


3 7 


E 


* The . Motions 3 derermin'd by other more prevalent Mo- 
tions to be direct or circular, Ac. according to the occurrent, ſubſequent, 
or circumambient Motions of other Bodys, p. 194. The Vis: impreſſa, the 
impreſsd Force of particular Bodys, is ſome Determination of the general 
Action: for in this ſenſe it's indiſputable, that nothing can move, chat is, 
determine ir ſelf, till it be determin'd by ſome other thing, c. p. 231. 
=P. TD implyd i in the foregoing Citation: Nothing can move, that is, as 
he himſelf explains it, determine it ſelf. Alſo at p. 159. he ſays, That all 
local Motions are only the ſeveral changeable Dererminations of the Action 
which is always in the Whole, c. And p. 176. All the particular or 
local Motions of Matter are but the ſeveral Determinations of its general 
Action, c. 

| Thoſe who would take it ill to be ranked in other things with the Vul- 
gar, yet agree with them in this, thinking that there is no Action or Mo- 
tion, where they can ſee or perceive no local or- determinate Motion, 


9. 171. 
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having been firſt created by God, and that in motion 
too (which I ſuppoſe this Author will not openly deny) 
the ſeveral Parts of it, under the care of a“ preſiding 
Intelligence, which he expreſly grants, have turn'd 
abour each other 1n perpetual Revolutions ; and Mo- 
tion agrecably to the Laws eſtabliſh'd by God in the 
Univerſe, has been conſtantly transfer'd from one Body 
to another by a mutual Impulſe? As to the difficulty 
he mentions, that I Motion, if an Accident or Mode, 
and not an eſſential Attribute of Matter, would in this 
ſenſe be ſaid to leave one Subject and go into another; 
Which Abſurdity, he tells us, || the Carteſians being 
aware of, to avoid it fell into this other, that God takes 
the Motion from one Bowl that is running forward, 
for example, and communicates it to the other, againſt 
which it rubs, c. To this I anſwer, that I do not 
conceive Motion to be ina ſtrict ſenſe communicated 
or imparted, as if the ſame numerical Quantity of it 
left one Body and occupy'd another: but that this or 
that Port ion of Matter being actually mov'd, has there- 
by a ſufficient Energy to impel and move other Matter, 
and that in ſo doing a proport ionable Quantity of its 
own Motion is ſpent or abated, to that which it 
produces or imparts, and therefore ſeems to be. the 
very ſame transfer d. And in this ſenſe a Com- 
munication of Motion is, methinks, own*d by our 
Author himſelf, as when he tells us, * That 


» 
6 . _ 2 » — 


* <4 — 


hen his Friend objects to him, That after admitting the Activity of Mat- 
ter, there ſeems to be no need of a preſiding Intelligence, he anſwers, That 
this is the moſt thoughtle ſs and unweigh'd Expreſſion he ever knew drop 
from his Mouth or Pen; and ſo goes on to aſſert the contrary. p. 234, e. 

+ Moving Force not a Mode or Accident, ſince (among other Objections) 
no Accident can paſs from one Subject to another, Oo. p. 156. | 

i Pag. 226, * p ANA | | | 
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« every Motion is as well a Paſſion, in Teſpe& of the 
& Body which gave it the laſt Determination, as it is 
« an Action compar'd to the Body that it determines 
„ next. And again, when he ſays elſewhere, that as 
all the Determination or Direction of local Motion this 
way or that, ſo likewiſe the Degrees of it, * Swiftneſs 
or Slowneſs, as cis plain to our ſenſes, are from without. 
Now every degree of Motion is Motion, and by con- 
ſequence if Bodys can increaſe or diminiſh, they can 
allo in ſome ſenſe communicate Motion; and thus for 
the ſame reaſoo, why may we not ſuppoſe, that all the 
energetick or motive Power in Matter is no other 
than the actual Motion of its ſeveral Parts, reciprocally 
giving it ſelf, and given throughout the Sphere of 
Body; for this is all that his Arguments prove? Ac- 
cording to which, what manner of ground have we to 
makea diſt inction between the Vis motrix and the Yi 
impreſſa, ſeeing they no otherwiſe tend to prove that 
there is a Vis motrix in Matter it ſelf, but from the 
aitual Motion of all Matter, and the f actual Motion of 
all Matter, acccording to this Writer himſelf, is from 
without; and therefore what need or hat argument 
is there for another Vis motrix within? Or if he will 
diſtinguiſh a Vs motrix rom the Vis impreſſs, or ſup- 
poſe a power of moving in the Matter it ſelf, diſtinct 
from the actual Mot ion it receives; then does he grant 
that Matter is or may be conceiv'd without actual Mo- 
tion. And ſo does he himſelf overturn all his Reaſon- 
ings, to prove a Vis motrix eſſential to Matter, from 
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* The particular Notions being determin'd by other more prevalent Mo- 
tions to be direct or circular, faſt or ſlow, c. p. 194. e,, 

+ In this ſenſe it's indiſpurable, that nothing cau move, chat is, deter- 
mine it ſelf, till it be determin'd by tome other ching, Cc. p. 231. 
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this, that all Matter is actually mov'd, and cannot be 
conceiv'd without actual Motion; and that again, be- 


cauſe the Idea of it muſt enter in by Senſe, and it is no 
otherwiſe ſenſible or perceivable, than by Motion im- 
preſb'g on the outward Senſory, and convey'd to the 
Brain by intermedious Nerves and Fibres. Tho by 
the way, granting that Senſation cannot be perform'd 
without Motion of the Object, and conſequently that 
Matter, as being ſenſible, is alſo movable; yet have 
we no ground to infer from this, that it is always in 
actual Mot ion, and much leſs that Motion is eſſential to it: 
Bur, it may be, when the Organ of Sexſe is apply'd to it, 
or it to the Organ, there is ſuch a Habitude of the one 


to the other, as that the Organ by its Energy and 


Action upon the Object, excites in it ſuch or ſuch a 
Motion towards it ſelf, and ſo is affected by it after 
ſuch a manner, as if it were really veſted with this or 
that Quality, Mode, or Accident: without which, it 
being own'd, that according to our imperfect way of 
Conception (we having no adequate or full Idea of 
any thing) we cannot conceive of this or that ſingle 
Portion of Matter, nor by conſequence any otherwiſe, 
than as in actual Motion; yet what elſe can we hence 
iofer but only this, that Motion, and thereby Senſa- 
tion, are indeed the Occaſion, that we conceive ſomething 
of Matter, but not that Motion is therefore an eſſential 
Attribute of it? The Eſſentials of Matter are ſtill in 
a great meaſure hid from our Mind, even after its Re- 
flections and Reaſonings upon the firſt Perception of it; 
and much leſs do any of *m immediately enter in by 
Senſe : tho indeed I own, that the Mind, thro the no- 
tices it has at firſt given ir, by Impreſhons on the Sen- 
ſory, is introduc'd to the knowledg of Matter; but how- 
ever ſtill by an After-conception it looks upon its Eſſence 

105 1 
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as a Thing that is abſolute, and in itſelf deveſted from 
all Modes, that is, Relations to our Senſes, and by 
conſequence without eſſential and neceſſary Motion. But 
if it be ask'd what the Eſſexce or the Sum of the Eſſen- 
tials of Matter is? The Mind of man can't pretend to 
know that; but muſt be content to apprehend and de- 
ſcribe it, ſo as todiſtinguiſh it from other things, by 
thoſe outward Phænomena and ſenſible Propertys, 
which we obſerve in it, agreeably to my aforeſaid Ac- 
count of it; according to which, Matter indeed is 
own'd to be endu'd with a Capacity of being moy'd by 
ſomething elſe : but as for Autokineſy, or an eſſential 


Power of moving it ſelf, this I think very few or none, 


either before or after this Adventurer (he having, I 
believe, made hardly any Converts) did ever dream 
of; and therefore I cannot but in this, as well as other 
things, admire his ſingular Invention, and, unleſs 
* Dr. C—— will come in for a ſhare, ſhall give him 


the Honour (if it be any to ſay and not prove) which 


he ſeems to claim, of being the Author of this Para- 
dox. But again, methinks a Parallel brought by this 


Writer to prove, does in effect diſprove ad hominem the 
eſſential Motion or Activity of Matter: He ſuppoſes 


thata Ship, when at a ſtand, by reaſon of an equal 


Force of Wind on one ſide blowing towards the Mouth 


of the River, and of Tide on t'other flowing towards 
the Spring of it, hasnotwithſtanding in it ill a + Self- 
activity or inward Power of moving. For if he means 
no other Activity in Matter than this, I ſhall not then 


* He alſo aſcribing to Matter à Power to move it ſelf, but expreſly owning that 
this was given to it at firſt by Cod. Grand Eſſay, p. 153, &c. 


+ All this while the Ship was depriv'd only of one fort of Motion, and 


not of all Effort or Action, Cc. p. 198, 199. os 
Oooo diſſent 
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diſſent from him: ſeeing *s moſt plain, that tho the 
Ship be every way fitted for Motion, as I allo grant 
that Matter is; yet as this juſt Conceſſion, that jt 
is ſtop'd or hinder'd from a progreſſive Motion by 
equal counterpreſſing Forces, plainly ſhews it is not 
put in motion, tho capable of being mov'd, by its own 
Energy, but by an outward impelliug Force of Wind 
or Water. oi 

As to what this Writer often mentions of the gene- 
ral Action of Matter, * as the Subject of the particular 
Changes and Modifications in it; this, as he can no 
otherwiſe conceive, nor indeed attempts to prove, than 
from an Induction of particular Motions, I apprehend 
to be no other than barely a ſecond Notion, not really 
exiſting in any other Matter but that of his own 
Brain; that is to ſay, a Species or Univerſal abſtracted 
from Particulars, and no leſs abſurdly aſſerted as a Re- 
ality, than the Materia prima or general Matter of 
Ariſtotle, when ſaid to be neque quid, neque quale, neque 
quantum, nec quicquam eorum quibus Ens determinatur 
(+ which he makes a jeſt of) For let him {trip me 
Action or Motion of Determination, or ſhew me any 
other than particular Action; and I'll as eaſily ſtrip him 
Matter of all Form, and ſhew him that which 1s not 
circumſcribed by any individuating Circumſtance. 
Nay this general Action, when nam'd as a Subjed, is 
methinks of the two the more abſurd; inaſmuch as 
this is abſtracted from Modes or Accidents, which never 
exiſt but in a Subject, and can never be a Subject 


— 


3 


* The external local Motion or Changes of Place, are but the various Mo- 
difications of the eſſential Action, p. 194. The general Motion of Matter is 


the immediate Subject of all the particular motive Determinations, P. 213. 
f Pag. 170. 


them- 
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themſelves: whereas the ſuppos'd Materia prima is ab- 
ſtracted from Subſtances, the Subjects of Accidents, 
and is therefore term'd by the Peripateticks a Subſtantia 
ſecunda, And why rather after all may not Matter, as 
endu'd with a Capacity of being mov'd, be thought 
the Subject of all Motions? Moreover, there can be no 
other general Motion or Action of Matter, but what 
is made up of Particulars, granting that the whole 
bulk of Matter, that is, all the Parts which make up 
that Whole, are actually mov'd: and neither does our 
Author, as I have before obſerv'd, trace the Spring and 


ticular and conſtant Motions of the Parts of Matter. 
But how does this prove that inward Energy or Acti- 
vity is eſſential to it? As well might he argue, that 
the Force or Power of determining Motion is alſo eſſen- 
tial to Matter, becauſe all the Motions of Matter are 
derermin'd ; as that the power of moving is eſſential to 
Matter, becauſe all the Parts of Matter are mov'd. 
Wherefore in ſhort, I conceive no other moving Force 
in Matter than aCtual Motion, which is reciprocated 
forward and backward, this way or that, between the 


pretend to have prov'd: for what he would infer be- 
yond this, that therefore Motion is eſſential to Matter, 
is a precarious Gueſs and Fancy of his own. How- 
ever thus indeed I grant that Matter has in it a moving 
Force, tho this be not eſſential to it as ſuch ; it having 


afterwards continu'd by the great unmov'd Mover and 


unbecoming Philoſophers, to direct our view to the 
Throne of God, and there to end our Enquiry, But 


here I make no doubt that I ſhall fall under our Au 


Oooo2z thor's 


Original of Motion any other way, than from the par- 


ſeveral Parts of it; and this is all that this Author can 


been arbitrarily and freely impreſs'd on it at firſt, and 


Creator of it. Here it is high time, and I think not 
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thor's Cenſure, as others have done upon the like 
occaſion ; he being rather willing to aſcribe all the 
Changes in Matter to his fancy'd eſſential Motion of it, 
than to the creative, or at leaſt the conſervative Power 
and immediate Concourſe of God. Accordingly, I 
find his Hypotheſis admits of a Latitude, and is ſuted 
to the guſt of two very oppoſite Partys, of thoſe 
who believe that Matter was created, and thoſe who 
believe it to be eternal; and which of the two our 
Author is of, I cannot well divine, or rather he 
ſeems indifferent to either. Indeed his great Quarrel 
with Spinoſa is, that tho he owns all the Variations in 
the Univerſe to proceed from Motion, yet he aſſigns no 
Cauſe either of the Original or the Continuation of 
this Motion ||; and allows that he would have done 
better to aſcribe it to the Impulſe of a preſiding Deity ; 
and accordingly thinks that ** Des Cartes was more in 
the right of it,“ in that he was not ſo careleſs and in- 
« accurate, as to think of deducing the variety and 
* difference of particular Bodys from mere Extenſion, 
and therefore ſuppos'd God at the beginning to have 
given a ſhake to the lazy Lump, from which his 
Matters of the firſt, ſecond, and third Elements ſuc- 
„ ceſſively exiſted, and from theſe, after his manner, 
the Diſpoſition of the whole Univerſe. But how- 
ever, neither does this way of philoſophizing altoge- 
ther pleaſe him; and therefore he rejects the Opinion of 
thoſe, who in ſolving this Point, „ are forc'd at laſt 
eto have recourſe to God, and to maintain that as he 
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* In all times, as Cicero obſerves, when the Philoſophers are ignorant of 
the Cauſe of any thing, they preſently betake themſelves for Refuge and 
Sanctuary to God, Cc. p. 157. 5 Th” g 

T Pag. 161. bag. 14 3. Pag. 132. Ff Pag. 157. 
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« communicated Motion to Matter at the beginning, 
« ſo he ſtill begets and continues it, whenever and ſo 
« long as there is occaſion for it, and that he actually 
© concurs to every Motion in the Univerſe. Whereas 
our Author, as on one hand, by ſuppoſing that 
Motion is eſſential to Matter, he does not with Spinoſa ab- 
ſurdly attempt the Solution of all material Phænomena, 
from the Motion of Matter, granted to be in it ſelf un- 
active, yet without aſſigning any outward Cauſe of its 
Motion : {0 on the other, does he compendiouſly and 
prettily ſolve all, without admitting of any foreign 
Mover or God, acting either mediately by a Plaſtich Life 
of Nature, as * Dr. Cudworth and others have main- 
tain'd; or j immediately concurring with every Motion, 
as the generality of Theiſts hold: and this forſooth he 
does, as Epicurus of old deny'd a Providence, out of a 
ſeemingly pious Regard to God, ſaying, that || this Syſ- 
tem, that is, of thoſe who hold that God, as he at firſt 
impreſs'd, fo he (till conſerves and immediately concurs 
with all the Motions of Matter, is ſubject to more 
* fatal Conſequences than thoſe they would avoid by it: 
for belides that they hereby deſtroy what many havg 
{aid about God's impreſſing Motion on Matter at 
the beginning; as ſomething that was of it ſelf ſuf- 
ficient for the future; they further make God the 
Author of All the Wickedneſs in nature, tho Motion 
were (till bur a Mode. Tis he, for example, that 
actually moves the Tongue of a lying Witneſs, the 
Hand and Dagger of a Murderer, with ſuch other 
palpable difficultys, which all their moral and phyti- 
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* No leſs Romantick is the Plaſtick Lite of other Philoſophers, c. p. 211 


T Pag. 212. Where he thwarts all thoſe, who provided external or foreign 
Movers of Matter, Pag. 157. | 
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& cal diſtintions are not able to folve, Whereas ac- 
cording to this Writer's Syſtem, all theſe great Abſur. 
ditys, namely God's Impreſſion of Motion upon Matter, 
his Conſervation of it, and immediate Concourſe with 
it, are calily avoided ! Allo many other Phænomena 
are hereby ſolv'd, and a new Light ſpread as it were 


upon the World by this F humble Ioterpreter of Na- 


ture! So tender is this Writer of the Glory of God, 
thatif allowing him at firſt to have ſo far demean'd 
himſelf as to have created Matter and Motion, yet will 
he not own that he is ſtill buſy'd in conſerving, or at 


leaſt in concurring with the particular Motions of it; 


leſt thus he ſhould be reckon'd the Author of Sin! A 
notable Conſequence indeed from this Principle, that 


Motion is e ſſent ial to Matter! According to which God 


need not be ſuppos'd to come upon the ſtage at every 
turn, becauſe active Matter can work it ſelf into va— 
rious modes and ſhapes without him; the Truth where- 
of, good man! he the rather eſpouſes, leſt God ſhould 
be attainted with doing what 1s ſinful: in the former 
of which lies the Poiſon of the Pill he would preſcribe; 


in the latter the Gilding, wherewith he would cover 


and ſet it of, Now this being eaſily diſcernible, or at 
leaſt it plainly making for the Cauſe of Atheiſm (what- 
ever this Writer intended by it) I ſhall not think it 


impertinent or much out of my way, beſides what is 


directly oppos'd againſt his Principle, to examine the 
foregoing Corollary from it ; and next to conſider 


whether with our Diſtinctions we cannot come off nor 


evade the difficulty, with which he thinks the contrary 
Sentiment is loaded, 


— —— 
— 
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Firſt then, I ſay, that as neither Matter nor its Mo- 
tion is ſelf exiſtent or unoriginated, but, as was be- 
fore ſeen, they both mult have deriv'd their beginning 
from a firſt Cauſe and Mover; ſo neither could nor can 
they give to themſelves any future moments of Ex- 
iſtence (ſince the Continuation of any thing in being 
is plainly equivalent to the firſt Production of it) but 
all theſe muſt needs have and do ſtill come from the 
{ame benign Hand, which gave to em the firſt and all 
the ſucceeding moments of Exiſtence ; agreeably to 
which the Scripture tells us, that * of him, that 1s, God, 
and thro him, and to him are all things; that T he up- 
holdeth all things by the Word of his Power; and that 
| || in him we live, move, and have our Being. Nor do J 
FE knowof any Theilts, unleſs they were the Pelagians 
pl old, cenſur'd for this by * St. Jerom, and I St. 
Auſtin; as allo Durand, Taurellus, and ſome of the Car- 
teſians, who appear to hold what this Writer ſuggeſts : 
'T rat ſuppoſing Motion to have been at firſt impreſ$'d 
on Matter by God, this was look'd on to be of it ſelf 
ſufficient for the future; and the contrary, methinks, 1 
is plainly demonſtrable, namely, That not only the L 
_ Conſervation, as was before obſerv'd, but alſo the Co- 
operation and Concourſe of God with all the Me— 
tions of Matter is abſolutely needful, and follows upon _ 
the ſame ground with the former; it being eſſential { 
to the Creature todepend upon the Creator, not only = 
as to its Being, but its Operation: And indeed it is no 
more reaſonable, that a thing ſhould depend upon and 1 
need the Influx of God as to its Exiſtence, than as to "x 
its Production; or as it is an Agent, than as it is a Be- 


— 


* Rom. 11. 36. + Heb. I, z. A . 
** Lib. 1. cont. Pelag. 4 Lib. 5. de Geneſ. ad Lit. & Lib. de Grat. 
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tion of it; which latter being granted in reference to 


every Action: in which ſenſe the Scripture again in- 


actually moves the Tongue of 4 lying Witneſs, the Hand 


Diſtinctions, ſo as not to charge the Almighty with 
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ing. Nay further, I ſay, that every Action or Ope- 
ration is a real Entity; now it is certain from 
what went before, that every real Entity does ſo de- 
pend upon God, as that without his conſervative Influx 
it would relapſe and vaniſh into nothing; by conſe- 
quence it mult be own'd, that God gives Being to the 
Action in that very inſtant when it is; and according- 
ly that he concurs and co-operates, ſo that the Action 
proceeds no leſs, nay rather more from him than from 
the ſecond Cauſe. In ſhort, by the Concourſe of God 
with every Action, I mean no other than his Conſerva- 


every finite created thing, cannot therefore be deny'd to 


ſtruts us, That * God has wrought all our Works in us. 
But notwithſtanding the politive grounds we have 
to believe the immediate Concourſe of God with his 
Creatures, our Author ſtarts a difficulty in the way, 
which he looks on to be invincible, ſaying, as was be- 
fore obſerv'd, That this would make God the Author of 
all the Wickedneſs in nature. Tis he, for example, that 


and Dagger of 4 Murderer, &c. Touching which I ſay, 
that I think we may well enough come off with our 


Sin, and yet deny Motion to be eſſential to Matter. 
God, I grant, does move the Tongue of him that hes, 
the Hand and Dagger of him that murders : but what 
then? It does not hence follow, that God is any more 
guilty of the Evil of the Act, than the material 
Tongue or Hand, or even the inanimate Dagger it ſelf 
is ſo: but the Evil of the Act, as it is only derivable 


* pſa 26. 12. 


from, 
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from, ſo is it only imputable to him, whoſe free Will 


determines the Tongue, Hand, or Dagger a wrong way, 
orto an undue Object, and contrary to the Order of 
the firſt Agent; and ſo, as it makes the Action to be 
of this or that Species, denominates the wax a Har ar 


a Murderer. Wherefore I ſay, that in theſe and the 


like [nſtances God does indeed concur with the Mation, 
as it is the Phyſical Ac of a Man: but the Deſect or 
Evil which atrends it, is purely owing to the ſecond 
Cauſe or Man, which determines the AQ; and is in no 


wiſe imputable to God, who, tho he concurs indeed 


with the natural Agent in the paſitive Action, yet no 


way contributes to the defect of this Action, nor can 
therefore be any more attainted with an Imputation of 


moral Evil, than the Sun, when cancurring as an uni- 


_ verſal Cauſe, with any kind of Animal, in the Produftian 


of a Birth, that falls out to be monſtraus, ean therefore 
be charg'd with a natural Evil or Defeit; the Monſtro- 
ſity or Imperfection of the thing caug'd, not proceeding 


from che Sun, which operated well, as it us'd to do, but 


from ſome failure in the Auimal or particular Agent, 


which determin'd and ſpeeify'd the Action: in like 


manner as * Aquinas tells us, That the defect of 
Halting or going lame is imputed, for jaſtanee, ta a 
** crooked Shank or Leg, as to its Cauſe, and not to the 
motive Power; by which notwithſtanding is causꝰd all 
the Motion that there is in going lame: and thus, 
ſays he, God is the Cauſe of the Act ef Sin, yet is 
not the Cauſe of the Sin it ſelf; becauſe he is not the 
Cauſe of this, that the Act is accampany'd with a 
% Defect. Thus, Ichink, we may ſalve this difficulty 
tuuchigg God's Concourſe; or, if we may not, yet 


— — — 
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according to our Author's Hypotheſis, that Motion u 


cannot but tell him, in a Point of this importance, that 


from this ſame Paſſage, he making moving and deter- 


will not this be enough to outweigh the contrary 
Evidences, nor lead us to the brink of denying his 
Providence and Government of the World; at leaſt not 


eſſential to Matter; I fay his Hypotheſis, notwithſtand- 
ing what he inſinuates, that it is“ plain Demonſtration; 
for I do not find, as was before ſeen, that his Perfor- 
mance has anſwer'd his Boaſting, And therefore I 


I would not have him eſpouſe a Principle, as he appears 
to do, merely for the ſake of ſuch Concluſions as he 
wiſhes were true, and would fain deduce from it. 
And tho I will not here charge him with any further 
ill meaning than he has expreſs'd, yet can J not but 
own, that even this plainly ſavours of Impiety, and 
is wholly unwarrantable, that God ſhould be ſuppos'd 
not to concur and co-operate with his Creatures ; and 
therefore unleſs he were certain of the Premiſe, he ſhould 
not dare to triumph in ſuch Inferences, nor think to 
wharp or model unchangeable and momentous Truths 
according to his vain Deſire; I ſay, unleſs he were 
certain of his Premiſe, againſt which in ſum I oppoſe 
this Reaſoning : Whatſoever has in it a Vis Motrix eſſen- 
tial to it, can move it ſelf; but Matter cannot move it 
ſelf; ergo, &c. The Major being plain, the Minor is 
prov'd thus: Whatſoever can move it ſelf, can deter- 
mine its Motion: but Matter cannot determine its Mo- 
tion; ergo, &c. The Minor is evident at leaſt ad ho- 
minem, from p. 231. where he ſays, I's indiſputable, that 
vot hing can move, that is, determine it ſelf, till it be de- 
termin'd by ſome other thing. Alſo the Major is plain 


— 
— 
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mining ſynonymous Terms: and indeed it is certain 
that all Motion whatſoever is particular Motion, and 
muſt needs be directed this or that way; for otherwiſe 
ia Bodys it would be no Motion at all. 

Wherefore after all, not findivg my ſelf to be juſtly 
arreſted, as might have been expected from this Writer's 
Oſtentation, I think it needleſs either to ſtop or go out 
of my way to talk with him any longer ; and ſhall 
therefore ſecurely goon to my intended mark, reſum- 
ing what was before laid down, to ſhew the diſtinction 
of Mind from Matter, namely that we find nothing elſe 
in Matter, but only Magnitude, Figure, Situation, So- 
lidity or Impenetrability, and a Capacity of being mov'd. 
Now that Mind, or the Principle of Thought, can be 
the Reſult of any one of theſe Attributes, is not con- 
ceivable; nor will the Atheiſts themſelves pretend to 
derive it from any ſingle one, unleſs it be that ſome of 
em do it from this or that Motion, under this or that 
Circumſtance or Determination : but the various A- 
theiſtical ways of accounting for Senſe and Thought 
from any kind of Motion having been already baffl'd, 
I need add no more upon that Subject here; but ſhall 
only prove in general, that Thought cannot be the Re- 
ſult of theſe Attributes in common, or a Quality riſing 
from them, according to what Anaximander of old and ano- 
ther * Atheiſtick Perſon has lately fancy'd; namely, that 
we know only the general Affections, but not the intima 
Natura of Matter; from which, as it is ſo or ſo diſpos'd, 
there may emerge this or that particularQuality,of which 
we don't concelve it to be capable: and thus he would 
ſuggeſt, that Thought may ariſe from a certain mixture 


1 
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of the Parts of Matter, juſt as in Pepper, beſides the 
general Propertys which it has in common with all 
other Matter, there is alſo a particular Quality of heat- 
ing the Tongue. As to which I lay, that not to name 
the weakneſs of this Trifler's may be, and how vainly 
he would argue from what we do not know of Matter 
againſt what we plainly do; allo not to mention, that 
there is no proportion between the pretended Quality 
of. heating in Pepper, and the noble Power of Thought : 
' Moreover it is certain, that there are no real Qualitys 
at all in Matter, as even the Atheiſtick Atomiſts, who 
in this muſt be own'd to philoſophize rightly, will, if 
true to their own Principles, evince againſt him; it 
being a main Fundamental of their Doctrine, as La- 
ertiu informs us, * quite to caſhier and baniſh all Quality: 
out of their Philoſophy ; and ſo to maintain, that all 
which can be effeQed in Matter by the various mix- 
tures and conjugations of Atoms, is only new inward. 
Textute and Alteration of Surface: by conſequence 
that all the ſeeming Qualitys of Bodys do not abſolutely. 
inhere in them, but are only the Effects of their re- 
ſpe&ive Bulk, Site, Figure, &c. apply'd by Motion 
to our Nerves, and ſo no more than ſympathetical and 
vital Paſſions or Fancys produc'd within our ſelves. Ia- 
ſomuch that © ; no ſenſible Qualitys, as Light and Co- 
„jour, and Heat and Sound, can be ſubſiſtent in the 
« Bodys themſelves abſolutely conſider'd without a 
« relation to our Eyesand Ears, and other Organs of 
« Senſe. Thus far then the Democriticts give us a 
helping hand to diſprove that Thought is a Quality of 
Matter. But further now, as they are mere Materi- 
aliſts alſo, I would fain know how they themſelves 
will get off conſiſtently with their own Principles, 


a MES 2 
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ſhewing that Thong ht is ſome way or other the Reſult 
of Matter. Thar they who hold yeal and abſolute 
Qualitys in Matter, generable from it, and corruptible 
again into it, ſhould hence take octaſion, as I am apt 
tothink very many have done, to imagine that Mind 
and Cogitation (not withſtanding the great diſpropor- 
tion there is between theſe and the vulgarly reputed 
Qualitys of Bodys) are Qualitys of Matter, like Heat 
and Cold, generable and corruptible, is ſotne what leſs 
to be wonder'd at, than that they who explode all real 
Qualitys, ſhould ſtill derive Thought from the ſame Ori- 
ginal; this being plainly the Effect of a moſt unreaſo- 
nable Prejudice, and no way reconcilable with their 
main Hypotheſis. For if all the ſeeming Qualitys of 
Matter, howſoever mov'd or modify'd, be not abſolute 
and real, but only Ideas, Fancys or Paſſions in 4; what 
is it then which forms theſe Ideas? We obſerve, for 
inſtance, that our Bodys, as well as other ſenſleſs Mat- 
ter, have a ſeeming Colour, Warmth, Softneſs, and 
the like; I ſay ſeeming, becauſe *tis acknowledg'd that 
theſe Qualitys are not really ſubſiſtent in our Bodys, 
but are Operations of Fancy begotten in ſomething elſe, 
© $© that it is not Blood or Bones that can be conſcious 
t of their own Hardneſs and Redneſs; and we ate 
till ro ſeek for ſomething elſe in our Frame and 
Make, that muſt receive theſe ImprefMions, Will 
« they ſay, that theſe Ideas or Fancys are perform'd by 
the Brain? But the difficulty returns upon 'em a- 
gain: for we perceive that the like Qual/rys of Soft- 
« neſs, Whiteneſs and Warmth do belong to the Brain 
it ſelf ; and ſeeing rhe Brain is but Body, thoſe Qua- 
« litys, as we have ſhewn, cannot be inherent in it, 
e but are the Paſſions of ſome other Subſtance without 
« if, Therefore the Brain is not that Nature which 
* imagins thoſe Qualitys of it ſelf, But perhaps is 
W1 
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vill be ſaid, that it is not the groſs Subſtance of the 
* Brain that cauſes Perception, but the animal Spirit 
and inſenſible Particles that have their rendeyouz 
* there, and are devoid of thoſe Qualitys, becauſe, 
© by reaſon of their minuteneſs, they never fall under 
„ our Senſes. As to which I anſwer, that every one 
of theſe alſo has a determinate Figure: They are, 
* ſays a late Writer, Spheres, or Cubes, or Pyra- 
mids, or Cones, or of {ome ſhape or other that is 
irregular and nameleſs; and all theſe are but Modes 
and Affections of Magnitude ; and the Ideas of ſuch 
Modes can no more ſubſiſt in the Atoms fo modify'd, 
than the Idea of Rednels is found to be inherent in 
the Blood, or that of Whiteneſs in the Brain. And 
what Affinity is there between a minute Body and 
Cogitation, any more than the greateſt? Divide Mat- 
ter into as many parts as you pleaſe, in order to ſpiri- 
tualize it, imagine it in all the Shapes and Figures that 
Mathematicians have or can invent names for; yet will 
they operate upon other Bodys and each other, but juſt 
as other Bodys do of groſſer Bulks, that is, but only 
knock, impel and reſiſt one another as greater Bodys do; 
but will be as far from producing Thought or Knowledg as 
they. Or after all, ſuppoſing that Boay could form in it ſelf 
the Ideas of ſenſible Qualitys, yet how could it again form 
yet further Thoughts and Judgmeats of them, as compar'd 
and conneQed or disjoin'd, and then draw Concluſions 
from and make Reflections on them in inffnitum? Where- 
fore it mult be ackno w ledgꝰd, that Thought is no way inclu- 
ded inthe Idea of Matter, but in that of a diſtinct Subject, 
thatis, an immaterial Principle or Mind. From which 
Conceſſion there will follow upon the whole this other 


Inference, that there is an eternal unůmade Mind: for 
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tho there be no neceſſity, that there ſhould be any eternal. 
unmade Green or Red, they and all other corporeal Quali- 
tys fo call'd being but ſeveral Contextures of Matter, or 


Combinations of Magnitudes, Figures, Sites and Mo- 


tions, Cauſing thoſe ſeveral Faneys in us; and tho there 
be no neceflicy that there ſhould be eternal Motion, 
becauſe if there were once no Motion at all in Matter, 


but all Bodys reſted, yet might Motion have been pro- 


duc'd by a ſelf-moving or ſelf. active Principle. And 
laſtly, tho there be no neceſſity that there ſhould be 
eternal unmaae Matter or Body neither, becauſe had 


there been once no Body at all, yet might it be made 


or produc'd by a perfect, omnipotent, incorporeal Being: 
nevertheleſs is there an abſolute neceſſity that there 
ſhould be an eternal unmade Mind, becauſe were there 
once no Mind at all, this could never have been pro- 
ducd out of Matter that is altogether mindleſs. For 
tho we ſhould ſuppoſe both Matter and Motion from 
Eternity, yet could they never produce Thought or 
Knowledg ; all they could do, would be only to beger 
variety of Motion in the ſeveral parts,but they could pro- 
duce nothing to perceivethat Variety. Or if eternal Mat- 
ter were thinking or could produce Thought, then was it 
all Matter that was ſo, or elſe one Atom or a Syſtem. of 
Atoms. But firſt it could not be all Matter, for then 
every Particle would have been cogitative and ſenſible, 
which is contrary toall Experience ; and belides, there 
would then be as many eternal thinking Beings, as there 


are actually divided Parts of it, which, * as a very 


ſolid Reaſoner obſerves, being independent upon each 
other, of limited Power and diſtinQ Thoughts, could 


never produce that Order, Harmony and Beauty, which 


is obſerv'd in the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe. Se- 


* Mr. Lock in Eff. Lib. 4. c. 10. 
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condly, it could not be one Atom or individual Par. 
ticle ; for if that alone was eternal, then by the power 
of Thought it muſt have produc'd all the reſt, which it 
is abſurd to ſuppoſe; and then even the Atheiſts mutt 
quit their Axiom, ex Nibilo Nihil fit, and allow the 
poſſibility of Creation by the power of Thinking, 
both which they deny. Or again, if all other Particles 
of Matter were eternal, then would they have been 
equally capable of the power of Thinking ; for Matter 
as ſuch is equally capable of any Figure or Motion or 
any other imaginable Quality, to fit it for the Exerciſe 
of that Power: whence therefore one or more Atoms 
ſhould have that Pre- eminence above all the reſt with- 
out a wiſe Author diſtinct from them, is altogether un- 
accountable, Nor thirdly, could that eternal knowing 
Being be any certain Syſtem of the Particles of Matter, 
whether at reſt or in motion; not at reft, becauſe then 
it could have no power to act upon others; nor in mo- 
tion, becauſe then its Thoughts would wholly depend 
on Motion, and would be unavoidably accidental and 
limited: ſince all the Particles which make up each 
Syſtem being each of em without Thought, they could 
not regulate their own Motions; becaule the Thought 
would not precede the Motion, but the Motion would 
precede the Thought; and much leſs could they regu- 
late the Whole. a DOR 
This Topic I have the rather choſen to inſiſt 
upon, as it extends id common not only to baſfle 
the Atbeiſtick Corporealiſt as ſuch, and directly 
to evince an infinne Mind or ſpiritual God, but 
alſo as it proves the Immateriality of human Souls; 
and thereby again makes for the Cauſe of The- 
iſm ; the Exiſtence of a God and the Spirituality 
and Immortality of the Soul of Man being ſtreightly 
connected: upon which account as well the an- 
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ſas Plato, have we 
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tient * as modern Þ Atheiſts have expreſly argu'd a- 
gainſt this latter, and offer'd the denial of ir, as a 
means to overturn the former. But, as we have ſeen, they 
are very far in this from gaining their point, or making 
it appear, that the Souls of men are corporeal, educ'd 
out of Matter and mortal: ſince it is moſt evident that 
there is a Scale or Ladder of Entitys and Perfections 
in the Univerſe one above another, and the Production 
of things cannot poſſibly be in way of Aſcent from 
lower to higher, but muſt of neceſſity be in way of De- 
ſcent from higher to lower; and therefore cannot Mind, 
as being ſuperior to Magnitude and Body, be the Re- 
ſult and Product of it; or if it were once granted that 
finite Minds could, then would this raiſe a fair pre- 
ſumption, that the infinite Mind or God might be fo 
too, which is the height of Atheiſm. Wherefore, as 
we had juſt reaſon, we have ſtood upon our guard, 
and defended this Poſt againſt the Atheiſts, that no 
Life or Cogitation can either materially or efficiently 
reſult from dead and ſenſleſs Body; or that Souls being 
all ſubſtantial and immaterial things, can neither be 
generated out of Matter, nor corrupted into the ſame, 
but only created or annihilated by the Deity. Accor- 
dingly I cannot but condemn the Doctrine of ſome 
proteſs?d Theiſts and Chriſtians of latter times, who 


* 


* *Ap" 2y Ses aids dien nod 11 dvorts d EnG d ve ue dy- 
Ty erb Sοõ of afet quozws ? pννννν,ν Culnpamor ; i. e. And thus by Jupiter, 
45 cover'd the very Fountain of that Atheiſtick Madneſs of 
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nerable and educible out of nothing; then muſt it 


nothing again; whereas the Deity is both an unmade, 
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generate all Souls, not only the ſenſitive in Brutes, 
but alſo the rational in Men, out of Matter. Fora. 
much as hereby not only that Argument for the Ex- 
iſtence of a God from Souls, is quite taken away; 
and nothing could hinder but that ſenſleſs Matter 
might be the Original of all things, if Life and 
Vnderſtanding, Soul and Mind ſprung out of it; but 
alſo the Atheiſt will have an advantage, to prove the 
Impoſſibility of a God from hence. Becaule if Life 
and Underſtanding be in their own nature fa&itious and 
generable out of Matter, then are they no ſubſtan- 
tial things, but accidental; from whence *rwill plainly 
follow, that no Mind could poſſibly be a God or firſt 
Cauſe of all things, it being not ſo much as abie to 
ſubſiſt by it ſelf. Moreover, if Mind as ſuch be ge- 


needs be in its nature corruptible alſo, and reducible to 


and alſo an incorruptible Being. So that there could 
not poſſibly be, according to this Hypotheſis, any other 
God, than ſuch a Jupiter or Soul of the World, as the 
Atheiſtick Theogoniſt acknowledg'd, that ſprung out 
of Night, Chaos, and Vom entity, and may be again 
ſwallow'd up into that dark Abyſs ; and therefore 
ſenſleſs Matter being the only unmade and incorrup- 
tible thing, and the Fountain of all things, even of 
Life and Underſtanding, muſt needs be acknowledg'd 
to be the only real Namen. 5 
But the grand Objection againſt this Subſtantiality 
and Immateriality of Souls ſenſitive as well as rational, 
is from that Conſequence, which will be thence infer'd, 
their Perpetuity or Immortality, and permanent Sub- 
ſiſtence after Death: This ſeeming very abſurd, that the 
Souls of Brutes alſo ſhould be Immortal, or ſubſiſt wor 
-"" 
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the Deaths of the reſpeQive Animals: but eſpecially 
to two forts of men: Firſt, To ſuch as do ſcarcely in 
good earneſt believe the Immortality of their own Souls; 
And, Secondly, To ſuch Religioniſts as conclude, 
that if the Souls of Brutes ſubſiſt after Death, then 
mult they needs go preſently either into Heaven or Hell. 
The offenfiveneſs of which Opinion Des Cartes was ſo 
ſenſible of, that being fully convinced of the neceſſity of 
this DisjunQion, that either Brutes have nothing of 
Senſe or Cogitation, or elſe they muſt have ſome other 
Subſtance in them beſides Matter; he choſe rather to e- 
ſpouſe the former Branch of it, to make them mere 
ſenſleſs Machines, than to allow them ſubſtantial Souls. 
Wherein to avoid a leſſer Paradox or Abſurdity, he 
plung'd himſelf into a greater, there being hardly any 
Opinion more generally received than this, That Brutes 
are endu'd with a Capacity of Senſe. Tho in truth all 
thoſe, who deny the Subſtantiality of ſenſitive Souls, 
and will have Brutes to have nothing elſe but Matter in 
them, ought conſequently, according to Reaſon, to do 
as Des Cartes did; that is, deprive 'em of all Senſe. But 
on the contrary, if it be evident from the Phænomena, 
that Brutes are not mere ſenſleſs Automata, and only like 
Clocks and Watches; then ought not popular Opinion 
and vulgar Prejudice ſo far to prevail with us, as to hin- 
der our Aſſent to that which ſound Reaſon and Philo- 
ſophy clearly dictates, that therefore they mult have 
ſomething more than Matter in them. Neither ought 
we, when we conceive any thing to be true, as this, that 
Life and Cogitation cannot poſſibly riſe out of dead 
and ſenſleſs Matter, to abandon or deny our Aſſent to 
it, becauſe we find it attended with ſome difficulty, 
not eaſily extricable by us, or we cannot free all the 
Conſequences of it from ſome Inconvenience or Abſur- 
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dity, ſuch as ſeems to be in the permanent Subſiſtence of 
Brut iſb Souls. It is not to be ſuppos'd (I [peak this chiefly 
inthe ears of Theiſts) that we are made capable of 
knowing all things, or indeed any thing entirely and 
thorowly. It is enough that we are in a way to know 
our ſelves and other things, ſo far as they relate to and 
concern us, and may be of advantage or diſadvantage 
to us. Thus we experience and are conſcious to our 
ſelves of our own capacity of Senſe and Thought, and 
do believe the like of thoſe who are of the ſame kind 
with us, and give manifeſt Tokens of it in their out- 
ward Conduct; which latter Indication is alſo, me- 


thinks, very plainly obſervable in Brutes, and therefore 


we have reaſon to conclude in ſome meaſure the ſame 


thing of them. But how or by what means the 


give us theſe Appearances of Sexſe and Thought, as 
perhaps we are not concern'd to know, ſo neither are 
we able to decide, whether or no they are endu'd with 
{ubſtantial and immaterial Souls ? And if they are, 
whether theſe periſh with their bodily Frame, or ſub- 
fiſt after death and diſſolution ? However ſome, it may 


be, will put in and ſay, that granting we obſerve many 
ſeeming Footſteps of Perception and Reaſon in Brutes, 


as in their Contrivances for propagating their Kind, 
for preſerving themſelves and their Young, and in ma- 
ny other Inſtances; yet all this proceeds from a faculty 
of Reaſon, which tho it act in 'em, yet is not their 
own, nor are they conſcious of it, that is, from In- 
fiinf# or the Providence of God, moving and gui— 
ding 'em to their appointed ends; becauſe their nobleſt 
Operations, and which are reckon'd to beroken the 


moſt Subtilty and Skill, are exerted zeceſſarily and with- 


out deliberation, without Labour and Time to learn the 
Arts and to acquire the Habits of it; and this anerrizgly 


and 
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and without miſtake. Which ſhews 'em to act not barely 


by themſelves, but under the infallible Guidance of a 


ſuperintending Wiſdom, and ſo to tend ſurely tho 
blindly to their ends, according to the neceſſary Laws 


of Mechaniſm. This Opinion, methinks, ſeems not 


alrogether improbable, becauſe otherwiſe Beaſts would 
be happier than Men; in that theſe are not born with 
thoſe neceſſary Arts and Contrivances which are diſ- 


cernible in Animals and Birds, as well the firſt year of 


their Age, as the ſecond or third: but all their dex- 
terity in managing themſelves is ow ing to Induſtry and 
Uſe, and it is not by inbred Power but Habit, that the 

diſplay the greateſt Tokens of Wiſdom and Knowledg. 
But then again here lies another difficulty, that grant- 
ing many natural and neceſſary Motions in Brutes to be- 
token indeed a faculty of Reaſon, which tho it act in 
'em, yet is not their own, Moreover, we re- 


mark in 'em ſome other ſpontaneows Motions which 


do betoken ſuch a Principle of Reaſon, as is at 
once in *em and alſo their own:; and ſhews 'em to be 


not much inferior to ſome Individuals even of our 


own kind. Here perhaps ſome will endeavour to 
come off, by telling us that Brutes do indeed ſeem to 
perceive, to think and reaſon; but that they barely 
ſeem to do ſo; * it being not impoſſible for God Al- 


mighty ſo to diſpoſe the Parts of Matter, as that by the 


—— —— 


* God has an in inite Wiſdom to direct his Power, and as infinite a Power 


to execute the Dictates of bis Wiſdom; and when two ſuch Qualifications 
concur, we cannot reaſonably doubt of the poſſibility of effecting as much 
as this comes to, that a pure material Being may without thinking, by 


the mere Mechaniſm of its Compoſure, exert the fame fort of outward Mo- 
tions, which in us take their riſe from a Principle of Thought. Norris in 


Theory of the Ideal World, Part 2. p. 82, 83. and to the ſame purpoſe at 


P. $2, 93 
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670 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
occaſion of ſuch or ſuch Impreſſions it may exert ſuch 
Acts without any Reaſon, at leaſt of their own, as 
Men do exert with a Reaſon of their own. But here, 
not to mention that it does not become a Philoſopher, 
in ſolving this point, to ſtrain it up to a poſſibility of 
what God can do, and that it is no good arguing from 
what God can do, to what he has done: Moreover, I 
don't ſee why this Argument might not alſo extend to 
Men, beſides our ſelves; I ſay beſides our ſelves, we 
having no other but outward Appearances, as we have 
in Brutes, of their Perception and Thought, and are 
only more certain that we our ſelves perceive and think, 
becauſe weare inwardly conſcious of it. I have ever 
thought that whatever many honeſt Carteſians might in- 
tend, this Doctrine of theirs inſtead of ſupporting, does 
occaſionally ruin the Cauſe of Theiſm ; I ſay occalional- 
ly, becauſe, tho it magnifies the Power and Wiſdom 
of God, and would do nothing in Brutes without him, 
yet whereas at the ſame time it aſſerts the immediate 
Springs of all that's done 1a em to be purely mecha- 
nical and material, the Atheiſt, we find, is ready to 
take up one part of the Hypotheſis; and not conſider- 
ing the principal Agent, and having at moſt but a con- 
fus'd Notion of a blind inconſcious Nature, excluſively 
of a moſt wiſe God, he is ready, I ſay, to argue from 
the Mechaniſm of Beaſts to that of Mex; and that if 
ſeemingly the moſt ſagacious and ſubtil amongſt them 
are but mere Engines, then is there a fair preſumption, 
tbat we our ſelves are no more, agreeably to the Mind 
of the Senſualiſt, who would fain have his Soul expire 
with his Body; and to the Doctrine of the Leviathan, 
That Men differ no otherwiſe from Brute Animals, 
than only in their Organizatioa and the Uſe of Speech 
or Words. Wheretore to prevent this fatal Conle- 
eng quence, 
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quence, and efpecially as Pm otherwiſe convinc'd from 
the Phznomena, I rather hold that * Brutes do proper- 
ly perceive and think; and if fo, then, as Des Cartes 
himſelf will agree with me, I ſtick ſaſt to this Prin- 
ciple, That they are not mere Automata, but endu'd 
with a ſubſtantial immaterial Principle of Senſe and 
Thought. But here returns this puzzling Query, 


What then becomes of this Principle or Soul after 


death ? Touching which, upon this Hypotheſis, let us 
next conſider what has been and may be reply d. Now 
+ Plato and the Pythagoreans were of opinion, that 
when Brute Animals die, that is, when their Souls are 
diveſted of their groſs terreſtrial Bodys, they live and 


have a ſenſe of themfelves in thin aereal ones. Others 


exploding thoſe aereal Vehicles of Brutes, and allowing 


em none but terreſtrial Bodys, affirm the Subſtances of 


*em furviving death to continue in a ſtate of Inactivity 


and Inſenſibility, Sleep, Silence or Stupor. But now 


to ſay the truth, there is no abſolute neceſſity that theſe 
Souls of Brutes becauſe ſub/tantial, or even becauſe im- 
material, ſhould therefore have a permanent Subſiſtence 


after death to all Eternity; becauſe tho it be true, 


that no Subſtance once created by God will of it ſelf 
ever vaniſh into nothing, yet is it true likewiſe, that 
whatfoever was created by God out of nothing may 
poſſibly by him be annihilated and reducd to nothing 
again; and thus as the Souls of Brute Creatures may 
be, ſo have we ſome grounds to think that they are 


annihilated. God in his Wiſdom was pleas'd that ſuch 


Beings as Animals ſhould exiſt and bear ſome part in 


—— — - 4 1 


354 


x See the Hypotheſis, that Brutes are but Machines, ſmartly baffid in Suite 


du Voyage de Monde de Des Cartes, from p. 1. to 8g, 
+ See more of this in Cud. Int. Syſt. from p. 86 3, to 868. 
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the Scene of the Univerſe ; and whereas it was imnol. 
ſible that * Omnipotence it ſelf ſhould make 'em what 
they are, that is, ſenſitive and cagitative Beings out of 
mere Matter, he therefore inform'd and animated their 
Bodys with immaterial Souls; which, when they have 
an{wer'd the end of their Exiſtence, and ſo long diſ- 
play'd the animal Life in conjunction with Matter, as 
the Portions of Matter, to which they were ty'd, were 
fit to contain and be ſubſervient to them; what wonder, 
Tay, is it, if after this period God withdraws from 
'em his conſervative Influx, and then, as all other 
rhings would alſo do without that, they relapſe into 
Non-exiſtence or Nothing; and this, *tis probable, by 
the Will of the Creator is a ſtanding Law of the Uni- 


verſe? Not that 'twill hence follow, Þ as one ima- 


gines, that the Soul was made purely for the Body, the 
better part for the worſe, which would be abſurd and 
prepoſterous ; but that it was made for the animal Lite, 


and the ſeveral purpoſes of it. Methinks 'twould be a 


Reflection upon the Divine Wiſdom to uphold that 
Creature in being which ſerves to no end or uſe; and 
to what end, do we think, can the Souls of Brutes 
ſerve without their Bodys? Wherefore albeit we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they would not of themſelves 
vaniſh into Nothing, or be corrupted like Bodys by a 


ſeparation of Parts, yet having been created by God in 


the Generations of the reſpeQive Animals, and had 
ſome enjoyment of themſelves for a time, they may 
then, as I have ſaid, be of courſe annihilated 1n their 
Deaths : and if this be abſolutely the beſt, as we 
cannot but conceive it to be, then may we con- 
clude, that it undoubtedly 1s ſo. 


* See Broughton's pſychologia, from p. 57, to 74. and elſewhere. 
+ Norris in Theory of Ideal World, p. 69. 


But 
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But then you'll ask, Why is it not fo likewiſe with 
the Souls of Men, which are commonly aſſerted to be 
immaterial, and therefore immortal? To which I an- 
ſwer, that Immateriality does not infer neceſlity of Ex- 
iſtence, or put the thing fram'd out of the power and 
diſpoſal of him that fram'd it, and therefore Immor- 
tality, upon other wiſe grounds, is a Gift of the Crea- 
tor; in which ſenſe * the Apoſtle tells us, That he only 
hath, that is, originally and eſſentially, Immortality. 
Again I ſay, that we muſt allow different degrees of 
Perfection in finite immaterial Beings, and that as in 
the viſible, ſo there are ſeveral Scales and Ranks of 
things in the inviſible Creation; and accordingly after 
all, that is or can be ſaid of the Senſe and Xnowledg of 
Brutes, by which they appear to be in part immaterial, 
their Souls however muſt be own'd to be vaſtly inferior 
in the meaſure of theſe Talents to thoſe of Mea : and 
therefore, as we plainly obſerve em to be made for no 
other end but the animal Life, and in order to that to 
exert indeed ſome lower Acts of Thought and Percep- 
tion, but not to riſe tothoſe far nobler heights of Reaſon 


and Religion, of which we ſee Mankind to be capable; 


it is an eſtabliſh'd Law of the Creation, that when the 
animal Life and the Matter of the Brute is diſſolv'd, 
the Soul after that, as it has no more to do, nay per- 
haps cannot act (as ſome, we have ſeen, think that 
neither can the Souls of Men) nor accordingly ſerve to 
any purpoſe, ſo do they not ſubſiſt any longer, but die 
with thoſe Bodys, which they once govern'd and direct- 
ed. Whereas the Souls of Men, as being vaſtly more 
perfect, and in a much higher ſenſe immaterial, may be 
deſtin'd yet further for a future Exiſtence : and that 
3 | J | 
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they are ſo, may be preſum'd, not only becauſe they 
cannot die as Bodys do by a diſſolution of Parts, and fo, 
as they are in themſelves more capable, accordingly God 
has appointed *em for Immortality; bur alſo becauſe be- 
ſides their being ſubſtantial and immaterial, their caſe 

in this reſpeCt is far different from that of brutiſh Souls, 
upon other accounts. Beyond what may be preſum'd 
from the nature of our Souls, and touching God's deal- 
ing with 'em accordingly, we moreover are aſſur'd b 
Faith in the Divine Goodneſs, that the Almighty will 
conſerve in being or not annihilate all ſuch Subſtances 
created by him, whoſe permanent Subſiſtence is neither 
inconſiſtent with his own Attributes nor the good of the 
Univerſe, as this of human Souls unqueſtionably is not; 
they having both Morality and Liberty of Will (which 
are not diſcernible in Brutes) and thereby being capa- 
ble of Rewardsand Puniſhments, and conſequently fit 
ObjcQs for the Divine Juſtice to diſplay it ſelf upon, and 
ſo to manifeſt its Glory : and thus the Souls of Men are 
ſtill as fit to be preſerv'd as they were to be created, in 
order to glorify their Maker; and that not only paſſive- 
ly, as they are proper Objects, about which he may 
exert his ſeveral Attributes, but alſo actively, as the 
Souls at leaſt of the Vertuous and Good are ſtill able to 
purſue the great end of their Creation, by Acts of Adora - 
tion and Praiſe. And accordingly that the Souls of all men 
will continue in a future Exiſtence, may be concluded 
from many other reaſons which have a peculiar refe- 
rence to them; as namely, * the Deſires and Inſtincts 
they have of Immortality and Eternity, the Sentiment 
of Conſcience, which acts in 'em here as God's Vice- 
gerent, and plainly forebodes his Judgment of us after 


— 


* See Moral Eſſays on the Soul of Man, p. 87, &c. 
death, 


— — — 
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death, and his Aſſignment of good or bad Men to Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery; the certainty of which is alſo dedu- 
cible from the nature of Vertue and Vice, from the 
Rewardableneſs of 'em in general, and eſpecially the 
unequal Returns they meet with in this Life, which 
argues that they will be more equitably dealt with in 
another, To which I add what a * very ingenious and 
eminent Writer has lately obſerv'd, That Human Souls 
have a Happineſs of their own, diſtin@ from and inde- 
endent on the Body: now it is impoſſible the Soul 
ſhould have a Happineſs independent on the Body, 
without having a Principle of Life independent on the 
Body alſo; for the Happineſs of all Creatures reſults 
from the Principle of Life, and bears proportion to it : 
and therefore thoſe Pleaſures, which do not reſult from 
the Body nor depend on it, muſt reſult from a Prin- 
ciple of Life independent on the Body ; and if the Soul 
lives and is happy independently on the Body, it can 

live and be happy without it: which I think ſufficient- 
ly proves, that there is no reaſon to ſuſpe& that the 

human Soul dies with the Body; eſpecially if it be 
conſider'd again, that this rational, intellectual, ſpiri- 
tual Happineſs, which is the proper and genuine Hap- 
pineſs of human Soul, can never, as we plainly find, 
attain its juſt Perfection while we live in theſe Bodys: 
but however as we make a gradual Progreſs that way, this 
again betokens our Soul's Immortality. An inquiſitive 
and vertuous Soul improves daily in Knowledg and Ver- 
tue. Tho the Body decays, and all bodily Pleaſures 
with it, yet Wiſdom and Counſel, Piety and Devotion, 
a ſteddy and inflexible Vertue are the Glory of the Age. 


Ce UE 


* Dr. Sherlock in a Diſcourſe concerning the Happineſs of Good men, from 
P» 9 5 4 40 112. | | 
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Sometimes indeed the Infirmitys of Age affect the 
Mind, deſtroy the Memory, wipe out all the ſenſible 
Marks and Characters of things: but this no more ar. 
gues any decay of the Soul, than the diſtractions of a 
Fever, or the ſealing up all our Senſes with Sleep; this 
cannot be avoided while the Soul is vitally united to a 
Body, ſuppoſing it only to be never ſo ſpiritual, But 
letting aſide ſuch Accidents as theſe, the Soul is con- 


- tinually improving it ſelf. And can we think, that 


when it has attain'd the greateſt Improvements and 


Perfections that it can in this Body, it ſhall fall into 


Nothing? Does not this rather look like a ſtate © 


Trial and Probation for a more perfect Life ? Y 


Thus have we good reaſon to aſſert the Immortality 
of our own Souls, notwithſtanding we hold the Morta- 
lity of the Souls of Brutes ; albeit theſe allo are con- 
feſſedly immaterial, as they appear to be endu'd with 
Senſe and Thought. But ſhould any Man be yet unſa- 
tisfy'd with theſe Solutions, I would tell him once for 
all, that tho I could have given no Anſwer to this diffi- 


culty, yet would I not rejeQ what is manifeſt and plain 


touching my own Soul, tor the ſake of what 1s obſcure 
and dark touching the Souls of Brutes. Sure I am 
from inward Experience, that my own Soul perceives 
and thinks; and if ſo, that it is not mere Matter, but 
a diſtin& Principle from ir, and that not only as ſuch, 


but on other. accounts it is alſo immortal. Nay and 


granting that Brutes, which appears very probable, do 
perceive and think; as on that account I aſſert their 
Souls to be immaterial, ſo will I rather own 'em to be 
alſo immortal, than infer ſrom the contrary Suppoſition, 
that my own Soul is mortal. But having thus far won 
the Field from Anaximander, Democritus, and others, 
who would make Thought to be either an abſolute 


Quality 
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Quality of this or that Concretion of Matter, or a 

modal Reſult of it as thus or thus mov'd; Strato, it 
may be, and ſome other Hylozoicks will rally up their 
Forces, and make this Declaration againſt us, that (as 
they aſſerted in reference to Life) every Atom of ſenſe- 
leſs Matter has been from Eternity infallibly omai- 
ſcient, has known all things without errour, and has 
had a Science before Sexſe and underiv'd from Senſibles 
(quite contrary to the Doctrine of the Atomick Atheiſts, 
who make all Knomledg Senſe or the Product of it) tho 
without any animal Conſciouſneſs and Self. perception. 
But beſides what weat before, ſhewing that Matter 
is no way capable even of Senſe or Thought, as no- 
thing can be more prodigiouſly abſurd than thus to 
attribute infallible Omniſcience to every Atom of Mat- 
ter; ſo is it alſo directly contradictious, to ſuppoſe 
perfect Know ledg, Wiſdom or Underſtanding without 
any Conſciouſneſs or Self. perception; Conſciouſneſs. 
being eſſential to Cogitation. Moreover, this Hypo- 
theſis can never poſſibly ſolve the Phænomenon of 
Men and Animals neither, not only becauſe, as 1 
have ſaid, no Organization or Modification of Mat- 
ter whatſoever could ever produce Conſciouſneſs and 
Self-perception in what was before inconſcious; but 
alſo becauſe every ſmalleſt Atom of it being ſuppos'd 
to be a Percipient by it ſelf, and to have a perfect Life. 
and Underſtanding of its own, there muſt be in every 
Man and Animal not one, but a Heap or Common- 
wealth of innumerable Percipients. In ſhort, where- 
as theſe Hylozoick Atheiſts make every. Atom of Mat- 
ter omniſcient, but nothing at all ozznipotent, or aſſert 
perſect Kzxowleds without any perfect Power, a Know-- 
leds without Senſe and underiv'd from Sexſibles ; - 
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of this Knowledge are? And whence the Ideas of them 
are deriv'd ? For ſince, as they would have it, they 


proceed not in a way of Paſſion from Senſibles exiſt. 


ing without, nor could refult from thoſe Atoms 
neither, as comprehending themſelves 3; they muſt 
needs come from Nothing, and be, many of 'em at 
leaſt, the Conceptions of Nothing. The Wit of 
Man cannot poffibly deviſe any other Original of 
Rnowledg and Unaerſtanding, than from an ablolute- 
ly perfect and omnipotent Being, comprehending it 
ſelf and the extent of its own infinite Power, or all 
poſſibilitys of things, that is, all Ixtelligibles. But 
now there can be but one ſuch omnipotent Being, 


and therefore no more than one original and eternal 


unmade Mind, from which all other Minds are deriv'd ; 


put of this more hereafter. 


Having thus far fought my way thro the Ranks 


of the Materialiſts, I have the more heart to attempt 
the laſt difficulty remaining in this Quarter, which 
is only this; God, according to the Theiſt, is at once 
a moſt underſtanding and moſt perfeQ Being : bur, ſays 
the Atheiſt, there is no moſt underſtanding and moſt. 


knowing Being ; therefore there is no God. The 
Major being granted, the Minor, he thinks, is evident, 
becauſe the two Notions, one of a moſt knowing and 


underſtanding, the other of a moſt happy Being, are 


contradictious; ſeeing * all Knowledg eſſentially implies 


Dependance upon ſomething elſe as its Cauſe, and is 


therefore inconſiſtent with perfect Happineſs. But 
this, I ſay, is in effect to argue with the Þ Cyrenaicks, 


— 


9 


— 


* Scientia & Intellectus ſignum eſt Potentiæ ab alio dependentis, id quod 


non eſt beatiſſimum. | 


T *Euduiporia d magx|ov. 
that 
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that there is no ſuch thing as Happineſs at all ; be- 
cauſe it is certain, that without Coxſciouſneſs or Un- 
derſtanding nothing can be happy, ſince ir could not 
have any Fruition of it ſelf, And as to the main 
Force of this Objection, beſides what has been * alrea- 
dy, and will hereafter be reply'd to it in the following 
Chapter, I need ſay no more to it at preſent but this: 
"That the infinite K wowledg or Underſtanding of ſuch a Be- 
ing as a God, does not imply or ſuppoſe a Dependence 
upon any other thing but himſelf, that is, it herein appears 
to be wholly independent, as he, who is a moſt perfect 
Being comprehending himſelf and the utmoſt extent 
of his own Fecundity and Power, muſt needs fore— 
know antecedently to the Exiſtence of things, all the 
poſſibilitys of them, their Ideas and ſeveral Relations 
to one another, and all neceſſary and immutable Truths. 
do that we find there is an Underſtanding proleptical 1 
to Knowables, and therefore independent on them; h 
which comprehends in it ſelf a kind of intellectual | 
World, and a Paradigm or Platform, according to which [ 
all other things were made. 5 . 1 


S 


— 


pag. 508, and ſo on. 
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CHAP, X- 


I} A Confutation of what was proposd as the E. 
I! leventh Atheiſtical Argument, taken from the 
1 Phenomenon of Knowledg. That the World 
| and Things are not antecedent to Mind and Know- 
þ ledg, but Mind and Knowledg to the World and 
| Things. That beſides and before Senſibles and 
Singulars, there are diſtintt Knowables and Uni- 
verſals. That Knowledg is not mere Paſſion 
nor Senſe. ok 


Mt GAIN the Democritick and Epicurean Atheiſts 
= will harp upon this ſtring, and make a yet fur- 
1 ther Aſſault from the nature of Knomledg and Vnder- 
1 ſtanding If the World, ſay they, as you ſuppoſe, 
"nt ; 

HY were made by a God or an antecedent Mind and Under- 

| ſtanding, having in it an Exemplar and Platform there- 
of before it was made, then muſt there be actual Kxon- 
ledg both in order of Nature and Time before things; 
whereas Things, which are the Objects of Kyowledg = 
and Unaerſtanding, are unqueſtionably in order of Na- 
ture before Kyowledg, this being but the ſignature of 
them and Paſſion from them. Now the only Things, 
ſay they, are ſingular Senſibles or Bodys: from whence 
they again infer, that all Knowledg is but mere Senſe, 
and that Mind is the youngeſt and moſt creaturely 
thing in the World; or that the World was before 


Kyxowleag 
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K nowledg and the Conception of any Mind, and no 
K nowlcdg or Mind before the World as its Cauſe. 
la anſwer to which I need not repeat what has been 
clearly prov'd toward the end of the ſixth Chapter, 
that ſingular Bodys are not the only Things and Oojects 
of the Mind; but that it contains its immediate Intel- 
ligibles within it ſelf, which Intelligibles are alſo eternal, 
and that Mind is no fantaſtick Image of Senſibles, nor 
the ſtamp and ſignature of them, but archetypal to 
them; as the firſt Mind is that of a perfect Being, com- 
prehending it ſelf and the Extent of its own Omni- 
potence, or the poſſibilitys of all things; ſo that Kyow- 
ledg is older than all ſenſible Things, Mind ſenior to the 
World and the Architect of it. Among the reſt I have 
ſaid &, that beſides Singulars there are allo Univerſals, 
ſome of whole Singulars do not at all fall under Sexſe; 
others of 'em, tho they do belong to Bodys, yet Senſe 
can never reach to'em, nor were they ever in Bodys. 
When, for example, from the univerſal Idea of a Tri- 
angle, which is neither here nor there nor any where 
without our Mina, but yet has an intelligible Entity, we 
ſee a plain neceſſicy that its three Angles muſt be equal 
to two right ones; then do we know the truth of this 
univerſal Theorem, and not before: alſo then we under- 
ſtand, that every ſingular Triangle, ſo far as it is exact 
and true, has this Property in it. Wherefore the 
knowledg of this and the like Truths is not deriv'd 
from Singulars, nor do we arrive to them in way of 
aſcent from Singulars to Univerſals ; but on the con- 
trary, having firſt found them in the Uzniverſals, we 
afterwards deſcending, apply them to Singulars: fo 
that even our Knowledg here is not after ſingular Bodys, 


Pag. 510, Oc. 


i and 
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and ſecondarily or derivatively from them, but in or- 
der of Nature before them. Now whether theſe uni. 
verſal Ideas in us be the ſame, as“ ſome will have it, 
with the Divine or not; certain it is there are at 
leaſt ſuch in a far more perfect manner in the infinite 
Mind of God. | 
But here the Atheiſt will ſtart up and tell us, that U. 
niverſals are nothing elſe but Names or Words, by which 
ſingular Bodys are call'd, and conſequently that in all 
Axioms and Propoſitions, ſententious Afirmations and 
Negations (in which the Predicate at leaſt is univerſal) 
we do but add or ſubſtract, aifirm or deny Names of 
ſingular Bodys : and that Reaſoning or Syllogiſm is no- 
thing but the reckoning or computing the Conſequences 
of theſe Names or Words. Neither do they want the 
Impudence to affirm, that beſides thoſe Paſſions or Fan- 
c35, which we have from things by Senſe, we know no- 
thing ar all of any thing, but only the Names by 
which it is call'd: Than which, I ſay, there cannot be 
2 greater Sottiſhneſs or Madneſs. For in ſhort, if 
Geometry, for inſtance, were nothing elſe but the 
knowledg of Names by which ſingular Bodys are call'd, 
as it ſelf could not deſerve that name of a Science, ſo 
neither could irs Truths be the ſame in Latin, in Greek, 
and other differing Languages ; and Geometricians in 
all the ſeveral diſtant Ages and Places of the World, 
mult be ſuppos'd to have had the lame ſingular Bodys 
before them, of which they affirm'd and deny'd thoſe 
 wniverſal Names. But here again both the Epicurean 
and 4:4aximardrian Atheiſts, agreeably to the tenor of 
their Hy pothelis, do endeavour to depreciate Knowleds 
or Vnaer ſtanding, as a thing which has not any higher 


See Norris in Theory of the Ideal World, from p. 413, to 422. 
degree 
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and ſepſleſs Matter; it being, according to them, but 
only a Paſſion from ſingular Bodys exiſting without, and 
therefore both junior and inferior to them, a Tumult 
rais'd in the Brain by Motions made upon it from the 
Objects of Senſe; which accordingly includes in it de- 
pendence on ſomething elle, and is at belt but a thin 
and evanid Image of Senſibles, or rather an Image of 
thoſe Images of Senſe, a mere whiffling and fantaſtick 
thing : upon which account they conclude it not fit to be 


all things; this therefore they will have to be no other 
than grave, ſolid, ſenſleſs Matter, the only ſubſtantial, 
ſelf exiſtent, independent thing, and conſequently the 
moſt perfect and divine. In anſwer to which, beſides 
what has been hitherto ſaid, I add in the firſt place, that 


to know and underſtard, as Anaxagoras of old deter- 
mind, is nearer, to maſter and conquer the thing known, 
lie under it, this being uexTd9ai, to be maſter d and con- 
quer'd by it. The knowledg of univerſal Theorems in 


Sciences 1s not from the Force of the thing known, ex- 


and exerted Vigor or Strength of that which knows. 


8 


quæ cognoſcuntur, utantur? Neque 1d injuria, nam cum omne Judicium 
judicantis actus exiſtat, neceſſe eſt ut ſuam quiſque operam, non ex alienaà, 
ted ex propria Poteſtate perficiat. Conſ. I. 3. Prof. 4. 


8111 2 which 


degree of Perfection or Entity in it, than is in dead 


attributed to that, which is the firſt Rout and Source of 


Ruomledg or Underſtanding is not a mere Paſſion from the 
thing known, exiſting without the Knower ; becauſe 


and therefore not merely to ſuffer from it or paſſively to 


iſtiag without the Knower, but from the active Power 


See you not, ſays & Boetius, how all things in knowing uſe 
their own Power and Faculty, rather than that of the 
thing known ? For ſince Judgment # the Action of that 


* Videſne ut in cognoſcendo, cuncta ſuà potiùs Faculrate, quam corum 
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which judgeth, every thing muſt of neceſſity perform its 
own Action by its own Power, Strength and Faculty, and 
wot by that of another. Nay Senſe it ſelf is not a mere 
Paſſion or Perception of Motion from Bodys without 
the Sentient; for if it were ſo, then would a Looking. 
glaſs and other dead things ſee: bur it is the Perception 
of a Paſſion, made upon the Body of the Sentient, and 
therefore has ſomething of the Soul's own Self. activit 
in it. Much leſs is Underſtanding and the Kynowlede of 
abſtraQ Sciences either primary Senſe, or as ſome A- 
theiſts will have it, the fading and decaying Remain. 
ders of the Motions thereof; but 2 Perception of another 
kind and more inward than that of Sexſe, not ſympa- 
thetical but unpaſſionate, the Noemata of the Mind being 
things diſtinct from the Phantaſmata of Senſe and Ima- 
gination, which are but a kind of confus'd Cogitations. 
And tho the Objects of Senſe be only ſingular Bodys, ex- 
iſting without the Sentient, yet are not theſe Senſibles 
therefore the only Things and Cogitables, but there 
are other Objects of Science or Intelligibles, which the 
Mind contains within it ſelf. That dark Philoſophy of 
ſome, tending ſo dire ly to Atheiſm, that there is no- 
thing in the Mind or Underſtanding, which was not firſt 
in cor poreal Senſe, and deriv'd in way of Paſſion from 
Matter, is both elegantly and ſolidly confuted by 
* Boetias's Philoſophick Muſe after this manner: 


— 


—— 


— 


* Quondam Porticus attulit 
Obſcuros nimiùm ſenes, 
Qui Senſus & Imagines 
E Corporibus extimis 
Credant Mentibus imprimi, &c. | 


Sev. Boet, in Conſol. Philoſ. L. 5. Met. 4. See more to this purpoſe, That all 


Knowledg does not take its beginning from. Senſe, in Lee's Antiſcepticiſm, 9. | 
41, 42,43» | = 
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The Porch did heretofore produce 

A kind of dark Philoſophers, 

Who ignorantly did believe, 

That all the Images of things, 

Obvious to Senſe, imprinted were 

By outward Objects on the Mind: 

As heretofore with a ſwift Stile, 

Men us d on waxen Tables ſmooth, 

And free from any Characters, 
Letters and Figures to engrave. 

But by its proper Motions, if the Mind 
Can nothing do, nor yet explain, 

But only paſſively doth lie, 

From outward Objects taking all 

Ideas, and its Figures, and preſents, 

| Like ſome dull Mirror, to the Eye 
The fainter Images of things; 
Whence doth the Knowledg then proceed, 
By which the Mind doth all things comprehend ? 
Whence is the Force which doth behold 
Each Being then? Or whence is that 


Which doth divide thoſe things, when known ? ; 


Or that again, which recollefts 
Divided things, changing its way 
Alternately, for ſometimes it 
Raiſeth its head to higher things, 
Then to the loweſt doth deſcend ? 
And when t it ſelf it doth return, 
Confuteth falſe things by the true ? 
This Canſe now efficacious is, 
More powerful too, than that which doth: 
Admit the Characters impreſs 'd 
Like ſeruile Matter; yet the Senſe, 
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Which in the living Body doth remain, 
Doth go before, ana doth excite 
And move the Forces of the Mind; 

As when the Light doth ſtrike the Eye, 
Or as the Voice doth ſtrike the Ear: 
Then is the Force of Thoughts awak'a, 
Calls out the Species, which it hath within 
It ſelf, to move about and act, 
Applies them to the outward Notes, 
Mingling and joining all thoſe Images 
Fix d in it ſelf in foreign Forms. 


Whence we may conclude with another * Poetick Phi- 
lolopher : 


Then is the Soul a Nature, which contains 
The Pow'r of Senſe within a greater Pom' r; 
Which doth employ and uſe the Senſe's pains, 
But ſits aud rules within her private Bow'r. 


He having made good upon many other grounds what 
he thus prettily ſuog a little before : 


Doubtleſs in Man there is a Nature found 

Beſide the Senſes, and above them far : 

Tho moſt men being in ſenſual Pleaſures drown'd, 
It ſeems their Souls but in their Senſes are. 


To this I add, that from this Doctrine of the Atheiſtick 
Atomiſts, that all Conception and Cogitation of ine 
Mind whatſoever is nothing elſe but Sexſe and Paſſion 


— — — 


* Sir John Davies in Poem of the Original, Nature, and Immortality of 
the Soul, P. 24, 25. 
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from the Bodys without, this Abſurdity follows una- 
voidably : That there cannot poſſibly be any Error or 
falſe Judgment; becauſe it is certain, that all Paſſion is 
true Paſſion, and all Sexſe or Seeming and Appearance 
true Seeming and Appearance. Wherefore tho ſome 
Senſe and Paſſion may be more obſcure than other, yet 
can there be none falſe ; it ſelf being the very Eſſence 
of Truth. And thus Protageras, one of theſe Atheiſtick 
Atomiſts, having firſt aſſerted that Knowleag is nothing 
elſe but Senſe, did thereupon admit this, as a neceſſary 
_ Conſequence, that * every Opinion is true, becaule it is 
nothing but Seeming and Appearance, and every Seeming 
and Appearance is truly ſuch : and becauſe it i not polſi- 
ble for any one to opine that which is not, or to think cther- 
wiſe than he ſuffers. Wheretore Epicurus being ſenſible 
of this Inconvenience, endeavour'd to ſolve this Phæno- 
menon of Error and falſe Opinion or Judgment, con- 
ſiſtently with his own Principles, aſter this manner: 
That tho all Kzowleds be Senſe and all Sexſe be true, yet 
may Error proceed notwithſtanding ex Animi opinatu, 
from the Opination of the Mind, adding ſomething of 
its on over and above to the Paſſion and Fancy of 
Senſe. But herein he ſhametully contradicts himſelf : 
for if the Mind, in judging and opining, can ſuperadd 
any thing of its own over and above to What it ſaffers; 
then is it not a mere paſſive thing, but muſt needs have a 
ſelf. active Power of its own, and therefore will prove 
to be alſo incorporeal ; becauſe no Body can act other- 
wife than it ſuffers, or is made to act by ſomething elſe 
without it. Wherefore we conclude, that ſince there 
is luch a thing as Error or falſe Jude ment, all Copi- 
bat ions of the Mind cannot be mere Paſſions : but there 
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muſt be ſomething of Self-aivity in the Soul it ſelf, 
by means whereof it can give its Aſſent to things not 
clearly perceiv'd, and lo err. 
Again, from this Atheiſtick Opinion, that all Know- 
ledg is nothing elſe but Senſe, either primary or ſecon- 
dary, it follows likewiſe, that there is no abſolute Truth 
or Falſbood, and that Ruomledg is only relative, fantaſ- 
tical or ſeeming, that is, nothing elſe but Opinion; be- 
cauſe Senſe is plainly Seeming, Fancy, and Appearance, 
and only relative to the Sentient. And here allo did 
Protagoras, according to his wonted Freedom, admit 
this Conſequence, that Knowledge being Senſe, there 
was no Abſoluteneſs at all in it; and that nothing was 
true any otherwile, than * ro this and that Man ſo thinł. 
ing; that every man Þ did but opine only his own things ; 
that || every Man was the meaſure of Things and Truth to 
himſelf; and laſtly, that whatſoever ſeem'd to every one, 
was true to him to whom it ſeem d. Neither could De- 
mocritus himſelf, tho a man of more diſcretion than 
Protagoras, diſſemble this Conſequence, from the ſame 
Principle aſſerted by him, that Underſtanding is fantal- 
tical, and Kyowledg but Opinion, he owning it ſome- 
times before he was aware, as in theſe words of his: 
*X* We ought to know man according to this Rule, that he 
is ſucha thing as hath nothing to do with abſolute Truth; 
and again, I we know nothing abſolutely concerning any 
thing, and all our Knowledg is Opinion. Agreeably 10 
which he determin'd that mens Xnowledg was diverli- 
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Chap. 10. of Atheiſm confuted. 689 
fy'd by the Temper of their Bodys, and the things. 
without 'em. And Ariſtotle judicioully obſerving both 
| theſe DoQtrines, that there is no Errour or fal/c Fudg- 
ment, but every Opinion true, and again that nothing 
is abſolutely true, but relatively only; to be really and 
fundamentally one and the ſame, imputes 'em both 
together to Democritus, in theſe words of his: * De- 
mocritus held, that there was nothing abſolutely true; but 
becauſe he thought Knowledag or Underſtanding to be Senſe, 
therefore did he conclude, that whatſoever ſeem'd according 
to Senſe, muſt of neceſſity be true (not abſolutely but 
relatively) to whom it ſo ſeem'd. Into theſe” groſs 
Abſurdities did the Atheiſtick Atomiſts plunge them- 
ſelves, whilſt they endeavour'd to ſolve the Phæno- 
menon of Kyowleds or Underſkanding agreeably to 
their own Hypotheſis And it is certain that all 
of 'em, Democritus himſelf not excepted, were but 
Blunderers in that Atomick Phyſiology, to which they 
ſo mightily pretended, but never rightly underſtood it. 
Since that with equal Clearneſs teaches at once theſe 
two things, that Sex/e is indeed fantaſtical and relative 
to the Sentient; but that there is a higher Faculty 
of Underſtanding and Reaſon in us, which diſcovers 
the Phantaſtry of Sexſe, reaches to the  Abſoluteneſs 
of Truth, and is the Criterion of it; which diſ- 
covers to us, that there is nothing in the Objeas 
themſelves, like to the ſenſible Ideas of them; and 
reſolves all ſenſible things into intelligible Principles, 
the Ideas whereof are not foreign and adventitious, 
and mere paſſive Impreſſions upon the Soul from 
without, but native and domeſtick to it, or actively 
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690 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
exerted from the Soul it ſelf; no Paſſion being able to 
make a Judgment either of it ſelf or other things. 
This is a thing ſo evident, that further to ſhew the 
Self-inconfiſtency of Democritus, Sextus Empiricus re- 
cords this of him,“ * That in his Canons he affirms, 
{© thar there are two kinds of Knowledg, one by the 
« Senſes, and another by the Mind: of which that by 
ee the Mind only is accounted Knowledg, he bearing 
« witneſs to the Faithfulneſs and Firmneſs of it, for 
« the judgment of Truth. The other by the Senſes 
&« he calleth dark, denying it to be a Rule and Meaſure 
of Truth. His own words are theſe, There are two 
<« Species of Knowledg, the one genuine, the other ob- 
&« ſcure and dark: the obſcure and dark Knowledg is 
« Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, Touching ; 
4 but the genuine Knowledg is another more recondite |} 
* and hidden. . 1 
Wherefore in ſhort, let the beſotted Atheiſts ſay 
what they will, we find they can'c get off with Credir, | 
but, if they will be ingenuous, cannot but expoſe them- 
| ſelves, even upon their own Hypothelis : for, after all 
that can be ſaid, nothing is more certain, than that all 
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Knowledg and Underſtanding in our ſelves is not a mere 


Paſſion from ſingular Senſibles or Bodys exiſting withour 
us, as the foremention'd Atheiſts would have it; there 
being nothing which comes to us from external Oh- 
jects of Senſe, but only local Motion and Preſſure; and 
+ there being other Objects of the Mind beſides fingular 
Senſibles, not only all Vniverſals, but alſo ſuch Inteligi- 
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Chap. 10: of Atheiſm confute d. 'Gor 
bles, as never were nor can be in Senſe, Now laſtly, 
if our human Knowleds and Underſtanding be not à 
_ Paſſion from things exiſting without us, then can it 
have no other Original, than in way of Participation 
from a perfect Mind, the Mind of an infinitely fecund 
and powerful Being, comprehending it felf, and in it ſelf 
all things, all the Poſſibilitys of things before they were 
made, with the Reſpects and Truths belonging to them. 
So that a perfect omnipotent Being, together with the 
Poflibilitys of things contain'd in it, is the firſt Intelli- 
gible or Object of Mind and Underſtanding, by which 
all other Singulars are underſtood. And were there no 
ſuch perfect, infinitely fruitful and powerful Being, 
there could have been no Mind or Under/tanding at all. 
As alſo were there no perfect Mind, namely, that of an 
omnipotent Being, comprehending it ſelf and all Poſſi- 
bilitys of things virtually contain'd in it; all the Kyow- 
ledg and intelligible Ideas of our imperfect Minds muſt. 
needs have ſprung from Nothing. And thus, upon the 
whole, the Exiſtence of a God, inſtead of being diſ- 
prov'd, is plainly prov'd from the Phznomenon of 
Knowledg or Under ſtanding. 
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CHAP. XI. 

A Confutation of a twofold Objection againſt the Ex. 
iſtence and Providence of God, taken from the 
Topic of Evils; ſome Atheiſts arguing from natural 
Evils, that is, from the Faultineſs of the Mun- 
dane Syſtem, and from ſome particular Phano- 
mena and Occurrences in it, ſeeming either de- 
form'd, ſuper fluous, or hurtful ; others arguing 
from moral Evils or Sins, which, they imagin, 
would not be permitted, were there a God, that is, 
a Being infinitely perfect, and be concern'd in the 
Aﬀairs here below. . 
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AVING now, as I think, quite routed and 
1 vanquiſh'd the Atheiſts Main Body, that is, 
bafffd and exploded their ſeemingly moſt puzzling phi- 
loſophical Reaſonings ; I ſhall proceed to blow away 
the Remainder of their weaker and ſcatter'd Forces 
with a breath or two. 5 . Ea 
Now the Atheiſt here taking it for granted, that 
by a God we Theiſts mean a firſt Cauſe and Maker of 
the World, endeavours to diſprove his Exiſtence ad ho- 
minem, from the Faultineſs of the mundane Syſtem, 
intellectually confider'd and in order to Ends, ſaying 
that * it is ſo very ill made, that it could not be the 
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Work of ſuch a God, as we ſuppoſe. Touching which, 
be fore we come to examine Particulars, let us firſt of 
all obſerve, that we poor Mortals are not competent 
Judges of all that is in the Univerſe, of the whole 
Make, and all the V/es to which the ſeveral Parts of it 
may ſerve. But however, as we find in the ſixth Chap- 
ter, God has not left himſelf without Witneſs ; ſome 
ſuch manifeſt Tokens there are of Wiſdom and Contri- 
vance in the World, as do plainly diſcover a wiſe Con- 
triver of it, and vaſtly out-ballance thoſe few things 
which ſeem to have in *em Diſorder and Deformity, in- 
ſomuch that theſe latter can in no wiſe be inſtanc'd as 
a fair and prevailing Oppoſition to the former ; eſpeci- 
ally conſidering that whatever after all ſeems faulty in 
the Univerſe, does fo, in all likehhood, thro our want of 
underftanding it. Of this we have a rebuking Example 
in that inſolent King of Aragon, whoſuppoling that, ac- 
cordiog to the old Hypotheſis, all things in the Heavens 
were to be reſolv'd into Eccentricks, Epicycles, Libra- 
tions, contrary Motions, &c. preſum'd blaſphemouſly 
to ſay, that if he had been of God's Council, he would 
have directed him to have made them better. For 
which, according to ſome Writers, as he was convinc'd 
of his Impiety by an extraordinary fatal ſtroke, ſo 
touching the ſame might the beiter Skill of modern 
Aſtronomers have eaſily uncas'd and confounded his 
Ignorance, ſhewing that he went upon a wrong ground, 
and that the Abſurditys he fancy'd in the Heavens 
were not really in them, nor therefore to be imputed to- 
the Author of them, but firſt to others for inventing, 
and next to himſelf for accepting ſuch a clumſy Hy- 
potheſis. From the like occalion, that is, from want 
of Knowlede, it is, that the Atheiſts imagine Defects 
and Flaws in this or any other Parts of the Wards ia 
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which what wonder is it, if there are many things, 
which we cannot either at all, or but very ſlowly 
reach? Touching theſe Matters, ſays Theodoret, * who 
ever arriv'd at ſo great a pitch of Wiſdom, as to ex- 
plore and ſee thro the Creator's Wiſdom? Very hardly 
many times do we dive into the Skill of human Artiſts, 
and how much leſs can we comprehend the Workings 
.of the Divine Opiticer? Alas! the things of Nature 
were contriv'd by a Knowledg far ſuperior and tranſ- 
-cendent to ours ; and at the moſt we know no more of 
'em, than what may convince us of the Wiſdom of 
their Author; and in arriving at this Knowledg too, 
our Reaſon and Experience, as I have before hinted, do 
diſcover but ſlowly the Iatrigues and Contrivances of 
Providence. Witneſs the Circulation of the Blood, the 
Milky and Lymphatick Veſſels, and other things (without 
which the mechanick Structure of the Bodys of Animals 

cannot be underſtood) all of 'em but fo very lately 
brought to Light. Wherefore I ſay, we muſt not 
conclude, that whatſoever we cannot find out the rea- 
Aon of, is therefore ineptly made: let us be cautious of 
this from the ſingle Inſtance of the Inteſtinum cæcum, 
which in the Bodys of Men and other Animals ſeems at 
firſt fight to be but a mere Botch or Bungle of Nature, and 
an odd imperxinent Appendix; nor do we know that any 
antient Anatomiſt or Phy ſiologer has given a rational 
account of it, or diſcover'd the Uſe to which it ſerves: 
yet the Moderns, we find, haveobſerv'd a Valve at the 
Entrance of it, by the means of which it is, we per- 
ceive, a moſt artificial Contrivance of Nature, and of 
great advantage in Animals, for hindering the Regur- 
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Chap. 11. of Atheiſm confuted. 695 
gitation of the Faces upward towards the Ventricle. 
Wherefore in ſhort, let this admoniſh us to charge 
upon our Ignorance, and not upon the World, what we 
imagine to be Imperfetions in it; and at once to praiſe 
the undoubted Maker of it in what we do know, and 
to admire him in what we don't know of his Artifice 
about it. 

But beſides that our Minds are not able to maſter ſo 
vaſt, ſo copious a Subject as the World, and therefore 
our Ignorance ſhould ſeal up our Lips, and not ſuffer 
em to cenſure this or that as imperfect ; again we may 
obſerve, Mea are apt to do this, becauſe they rake this 
goodly Frame in pieces, and then not conſidering the 
mutual Relations of one thing toanother, and the many 
Dependences and Subordinations of the feveral Parts of 
it, which conſpire to make up the Order of the Whole, 
they ſingle out ſome which look meaner than the reft, 
and then find fault with them, as being ill! made or for 
no wiſe end. Whereas I tell 'em, that in making a 
judgment of the Works of God, we ought not to con- 
ſider the Parts of the World alone by themſelves, and 
then becauſe we could find or fancy ſome much finer 
things, thereupon to blame the Maker of the Whole, 
As if one ſhould attend only tothis Earth, which is but 
the loweſt and moſt dreggy part of all the Univerſe ; 
or blame Plants becauſe they have not Senſe, Brutes 
becauſe they have not Reaſon or Religion, Men becauſe 
chey are not Dæmons or Angels, and Angels becauſe 
they are not Gods, or endu'd with Divine Perfection. 
Upon which account God ſhould either have made no- 
thing at all, ſince there can be nothing beſides himſelf 
abſolutely perfect; or at moſt nothing elfe but the 
higher Rank of Angelical Beings free from Mortality, 
and all thoſe other Evils which attend Mankind; and 
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ſuch fine things, as Epicuruss Gods were feign'd tobe, liv. 


ing incertain delicious Regions, where there were nei- 
ther bluſtring Winds, nor lowring Clouds, nor nipping 
Froſts, nor ſcorching Heat, nor Night, nor Shadow; 
but the calm unclouded Ather always ſmiling with 
gentle Serenity. Whereas if there were but one kind 
of things, that is, the very Beſt, thus made, then 
could there not have been any Harmony or Muſick at 
all in the World, for want of a ſwert Varicty. But 
inſtead of this, we ought rather in the firſt place to con- 


ſider the Whole, whether it be not the beſt that could 


be made, having all that belongs to it; and after that, 
the Parts, in reference to the Whole, whether they be 
not in their ſeveral Ranks and Stat ions congruous and 
ſuted thereunto. To this purpoſe let us hear what Pio- 
tinus has very well ſaid: * Goa, he tells us, made the 
« Whole moſt beautiful, entire, compleat, and ſuffi- 
« cient, and all agreeing friendly with it ſelf and its 
„Parts; both the nobler and meaner of 'em being 
© alike congruous thereunto. Whoſoever therefore 
« from the Parts thereof will blame the Whole, is an 
« abſurd and unjuſt Cenſurer. For we ought to con- 
« {jder the Parts not alone by themſelves, but in refe- 
© rence to the Whole, whether or no they be harmo- 
« njous and agreeable to the ſame. Otherwiſe we 
« ſhall not blame the Univerſe, but only ſome of its 
c Parts taken by themſelves; as if one ſhould blame 
ce the Hair or Toes of a Man, taking no notice at all 
« of his Divine Countenance ; or omitting all other 


„% Animals, one ſhould attend only to the moſt con- 
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% temptible of them; or in ſhort overlooking all 


„ other men, one ſhould only conſider the moſt de- 
& 
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was the Whole as one thing, which he that attends 
to it, may hear ſpeaking to him after this manner: 
© God Almighty made me, and from thence came per- 
fect and compleat, and ſtanding in need of nothing, 


EN. 


« becauſe in me are contain'd all things; Plants and 


« Animals, and good Souls, and Men happy with 
“ Vertue, and innumerable Dzmons, and many Gods. 
Nor is the Earth alone in me adorn'd with all man- 
ner of Plants and variety of Animals, or does the 


La 


« power of Soul extend at moſt no further than to the 


de Seas; as if the whole Air and Ether and Heaven in 
« the mean time were quite devoid of Soul, and alto- 
„ gether unadorad with living Inhabitants. More- 
over, all things in me deſire Good, and every thing 
reaches to it, according to its Power and Nature. 


© For the whole World depends upon that firſt and 


ce higheſt Good, the Gods themſelves who reigu in my 
„ ſeveral Parts, and all Animals and Plants, and what- 
ſoever ſeems to be inanimate in me. For ſome things 
“ in me partake only of Being, ſome of Life allo, 
ſome of Senſe, ſome of Reaſon, and ſome of Intel- 
let above Reaſon. But no man ought to require 
* equal things from unequal, nor that the Finger 
© ſhould ſee, but the Eye; it being enough for the 
Finger to be a Finger, and to perform its own Office. 
Again ſays he,“ as an Artificer would not make all 
things in an Animal to be Eyes; ſo neither has the 
Divine Wiſdom or ſpermatick Reaſon of the Wor [d 
made all things Gods; but ſome Gods, and ſome Dæ- 
* mons, and ſome Men, and ſame lower Animals: and 


that not out of Envy, but to diſplay its own Vari- 
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form'd Therſites. Whereas that which God made 
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, ety and Fecundity, But we are like unskilful Spec. 
tators of a Picture, who condemn the Limner, he- 
« cauſe he has not put bright Colours all about: 
“ whereas he had ſuted his Colours to every part re- 
% ſpectively, giving to each ſuch as belong'd to it. 
«© Or we are like to thoſe, who would blame a Comedy 
« or Tragedy, becaule they were not all Kings or He. 
& roes that ated in it, but ſome Servants and Ruſticks 
ce introduc'd alſo talking in their rude manner: where- 
as the Dramatick Poem would neither be compleat, 
ee nor elegant and delightful, were all theſe worſer 
« Parts taken out of it. To which I add the Obſer- 
vation of St. Auſtin: Speaking to the Manicheans 
(who here fall in with the Atheiſts) © * Men, ſays he, 
« are ſo ſtupid, that tho they durſt not for ſhame dil- 
“ parage thoſe things or Tools they do not underſtand 
before a Mechanick, who is only a Man, but be- 
e lieve 'em to be neceſſary and appointed for Uſes; yet 
“jn this World, whoſe Maker and Ruler is God, they 
t gare find fault with many things, the Cauſes where- 
“of they do not diſcern, and would ſeem to know that 
te in the Works and Inſtruments of the Almighty Ar- 
&« tiſt, which they are altogether ignorant of. For 
“ my part I own that Ido not know, why Mice, Frogs, 
„ Flys, and little Worms were made; yet I ſee all 
„things beautiful in their kind, tho, for our Sins, ma- 
e ny of 'em ſeem to be at enmity with us. In the 
* Body and Members of each Animal I look upon, I 
« find that Meaſures, Numbers, and Order do belong 
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* Sed cum ita dicunt, non intelligunt, quemadmodum omnia pulchra 
ſunt Artinci & Conditori ſuo, qui omnibus utitur ad gubernatic nem Uni- 
verſitatis, cui ſummà lege dominatur, &c. Auguſtin, in Lib. 1. de Geneſ. ad 
Lit. contra Manichgos, cap. 16. 
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© tothe Unity of Concord, and make up the Harmony 
of the Whole: all which from whence they come I 
do not know, unleſs it be from the ſupreme Mea- 
« ſure, Number and Order, which are in the unvaria- 
ple and eternal Sublimity of God himſelf, Which if 
« theſe talkative and fooliſh men did but well conſider, 
& they would not trouble us with their Impertinences ; 
© bur conſidering the Beautys of all things, as well the 
loweſt as the higheſt, would praiſe God in all as the 
“ Creator of 'em; and becauſe Reaſon is not offended, 
« where it may be carnal Senſe is ſo, they would im- 
pute this not to the Fault of the things themſelves, 
but tothe Deſert of our mortal Condition. 

The aforeſaid general Obſervations may, I think, 
give ſome Rebuff to the Atheiſts, and a little moderate 
and qualify their Heat. But however yet further let us 
now proceed to examine Patticulars, and ſee what the 
Atheiſt can inſtance in, to prove the World a Work un- 
worthy of a God, in reſpect of the Deformity or Uſe- 
leſſneſs of things. Firſt then, the Atheiſt ſuppoſes, 
that according to the general Perſuaſion of Theiſts, the 
World and all things therein were created only for the 
ſake of Man; whereupon he ſingles out ſome Particu- 
lars as not ſerving to this end, and which he would have 
to be uſeleſs or hurtful, But before we let him go on 
in this carier, let us ſtop him a little, and ſee whether 
or no he builds on a wrong Poſtulatum ; if he does, 
then may we ſave our ſelves the labour to purſue him 
any further. Now this Opinion of the Stoicks and 
{ome other Theiſts, that the World was made purely 
for the ſake of Man, I do not take to be at all warran- 
table, nor ought it to be univerſally ſuppos'd on the 
part of the Theiſts. For the Whole was not properly 
made for any Part, but the Parts for the Whole, and 
VIS 2 :--.--$he 
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the Whole for the Maker of -it. And therefore it is toc; 
haſty and vain a Concluſion to think, for inſtance, that 
the glorious Bodys of the celeftial Hoſt were made 
merely for the Service of Man; and it is alſo Folly and 
Preſumption to ſuppoſe that even the things of this in. 
ferior World, tho principally deſtin'd for the Uſe of 
Man, yet were merely and only intended for that end. 
Almighty God has the Glory of his own Greatneſs, and 
the Communication of his own Goodneſs, as the chief 
end of all his Works. Nay and 'tis the Opinion of 
* two great men, that even in the very loweſt Ani- 
mals, and whatſoever has conſcious Life, God, beſides 
their being ſerviceable to Min, had other Deſigns, 
which we know not of, and that poſſibly in the Effec- 
tion of them he intended a Communication of ſo much 
of his Beneficence to them, as might give *em a kind 
of Complacency and Fruition ſutable to their own Ca- 
pacity, tho ſubordinate to other ends. 5 
Now the Caſe being ſo, the Atheiſt going upon a 
wrong Suppoſition, we might now very fairly take 
our leave of him, ſeeing he does not directly oppoſe us, 
and ſo does only beat the Air, we not conceiving the 
World to have been made purely for the ſake and ſervice 
of Man ; and moreover denying that the things which 
do not wholly ſerve to this end, when alſo we know 
not what other ends they ſerve to, muſt therefore be 
look'd on as ſuperfluous or 1]|-made. But however al- 
lowing the Atheiſt the ground he would go upon, let 
us a little enquire into Particulars, and ſee whether he 
could gain his point this way. Purſuant then to 
what he would have the Theiſts grant, he tells us, 
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* that the mundane Sphere is ſo fram'd in reſpe& of 


the Diſpoſition of the Afquator and Ecliptich, interſect- 


ing each other in an Angle of three and twenty De- 
grees and upwards, as to render the preateſt part of 
the Earth uninhabitable and ſelefs to Men and 
other Animals; partly by reaſon of that Exceſs of Heat 
in the Torrid Zone, containing all between the Tropicks 3 
and partly from the Extremity of Cold in both the 
Frigid Zones towards either Pole. To which he adds, 
that belides, a great part of the habitable Earth is taken 
away from us by the Barrenneſs of Mountains and 
Rocks, Heaths and Sands, by the overſpreading of the 
Seas; and that the Remainder of the Earth which is 
inhabited, would yield no Fruit, were it not for man's 
Induſtry and Labour, but would be over-run with 
Thorns and Brambles; nay when by this means it is 
made fruitful, and all things in it look green and flou- 


riſhing, yet very often all this hope is quaſh'd by either 
_ exceſs of Heat and Drought, or Violence of Rain and 


Storms, or Keenneſs of Froſt and Cold. = 
Now touching the firſt of theſe Cavils, which pro- 
ceeds upon this ground, that the Torrid and Frigid 


Zones are not habitable : I flatly deny the Truth of 


this. As to the Torrid Zone, I ſay, that tho the Courſe 


of the Sun be indeed curb'd between the Tropicks, yet are 


not the Parts directly ſubjeQ to his perpendicular Beams, 
either uninhabitable or extremely hot, as the Antients. 
fancy'd : but the Parts under and near the Line are as 
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Quad ſi jam rerum ignorem Primordia quæ ſint, 
Hoc tamen ex ipſis Cceli rationibus auſim 
Confirmare, aliiſque ex rebus reddere multis, 
Nequaquum nobis Divinitùs eſſe paratam 
Naturam rerum, tanti ſtar pradita Culpa. 
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which, ſays a learned Man, even * Terra Di Lavoro 


envy; for here, he tells us, + the Inhabitants enjoy a 


weupd6o or long-liv'd; and eſpecially of the Braſiliaus, 
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fruitful and pleaſant, and fit to make a Paradiſe of as any 
in the World; witneſs thoſe delightſom Seats poſſeſs'd 
by Portugueſe, Spaniards, French, Engliſh, and Dutch, 
upon the Sea-coaſts of Africa, the Eaſt Indies, Braſile, 
and ſome of the Charibbee Iſlands ; thoſe fruitful Soils, 


and Sicily, thoſe moſt delicious Countrys, might juſtly 


perpetual Spring and Verdure, and, with this PFerti- 
lity of the Earth, an uninterrupted Health, and, un- 
leſs the Thred of Life be violently broken, they com- 
monly arrive to a very great Age. The ſame is true of 
the Athiopians, emphatically call'd by the Antients 


who, as that learned Phyſician Pzſo has obſerv'd, do 
commonly live a hundred years: and ſo very wholeſom 
is the Ille of St. Helen to the languiſhing Eaſt India 
Sailors, that, if they are not quite ſpent and gone, when 
landed there, they ſoon recover; and many other adja- 
cent Countries have hardly any other Diſeaſe but old 
Age. Een as if the Author of Nature, to baffle the 
Suſpicion of fooliſh Man, had thought fit to ſignalize 
his Omnipotence by this apparent Indication, ſhewing 
it not to be out of his power to adapt the moſt unlike- 
ly Element to human Uſe; he having ſo order'd the 
Courſe of the Sun, that it does not lie long upon the 
places in the Torrid Zone, the Day there being but 
twelve hours to heat, and the Night as long to refreſh 
and cool *em ; and withal they have frequent Showers 
and conſtant Breezes or freſh Gales of Wind from the 


* Quibus Campania vel Sicilia invideat. 
F Vere enim & Virore perpetuo fruuntur, &c. Et niſi filum Vitæ externa 
vi abrumpatur, eorum fere Longævitas. Dr. Munday in Broy gngnacy ia. 
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Faſt. And Art moreover being the Handmaid of Na- 
ture, what the Miſtreſs here fails immediately to pro- 
vide for Man's convenience, is tolerably ſupply'd by 
his own Induſtry, under the Guidance of an all-ſeeing 
Eye; as by the uſe of Umbrellos, Air-ſpouts, ſleeping 
by day under ground, and doing their buſineſs by 
night, Cc. 

Secondly, as to the Frigid Zones, whereas our Ob- 
jector thinks theſe uninhabitable by reaſon of the Cold: 
yet that by a wiſe Contrivance, had there been any 
ſuch, this night have been prevented, as ſuppoſing that 
the Tropics ſtood at a greater diſtance, and the Sun 
mov?*d further Northward and Southward; for ſo the 
North and South Parts would be reliev'd, and not ex- 
pos*d to ſo extreme Cold. To this J anſwer with the 
* Learned M-. Ray, that this would be more inconve- 
nient to the Inhabitants of the Earth in general, and 
yet would afford the North and South Parts but little 
more Comfort. For then as much as the Diſtances be- 
tween the Tropics ſhould be enlarg'd, ſo much would 
alfo the Arctick and AntarQick Circles be enlarg'd too; 
and thus we here in England, and fo on Northerly, 
{ſhould not have that grateful Tranquillity and uſeful 
Succeſſion of Day and Night; but proportionably to 
the Sun's coming towards us, ſo would our Days be of 
more than twenty four hours length ; and according to 
his Receſs in Winter, our Nights proportionable: 
which how great an inconvenience it would be, is ea- 
ſily ſeen. Whereas now the whole Latitude of Earth, 
which hath at any time above twenty four hours day, is 
little and inconſiderable, in compariſon of the whole 
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* Wiidom of God manifeſted in the Works of Creation, &. p. 147, 


148. 
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Parts, we are told, are very populous, notwithſtanding 


contriv'd, that they are eaſily warm'd by good Fires, and 


Bulk, as lying near the Poles. And neither is that 
altogether uninhabitable or uſeleſs. For ſome of theſe 


their terrible Winters; the Reaſon and Induſtry of 
Mun here allo ſubſerving to the Providence of God. For 
either they dig convenient Caves, and filling 'em with 
Stores neceſſary for Life, do abide in 'em ſecurely du- 
ring the Winter; or they build Houſes, which are ſo 


in' em there are Stoves and inner Rooms ſo exactly com- 
paQed, that they let not in the leaſt breath of Air. 
ſo they fortify their Bodys againſt the piercing Cold, 
by lining their Clothes with very thick Furs, which, 
as one obſerves, Nature has kindly provided for 'em 
in great abundance, becauſe there was ſo much need of 
'em. Again, beſides good Liquors and Oils to comfort 
em as well within as without, moreover what is an 
Attendant and Effect of the Cold, they uſe as a Reme- 
dy againſt it; for they rub their frozen Joints with 
Snow, which, we are told, is an excellent means to 
expel the frigorifick Particles; and at length after their 
ſix months Cold and Darkneſs, they enjoy ſo many ſin- 
gular Advantages, asdo very well compenſate, if not 
outweigh thoſe former Inconveniencys of Winter: 
Soon after Spring they have a perpetual and diſconti- 
nu'd Light. Their Land, which for ſix whole months 
had lain coverd with Snow, is thereby ſo inrich'd, that 
Ceres is now as it were tranſported with Joy, that ſhe 
has found her dear Proſerpina, and the People are 
bleſs'd with a fruitful Seaſon ; and withal this Fer- 
tility of Soil is attended with ſuch a Salubrity of 
Air, that, as one aſſerts, ſome of the Natives live to 
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* Quarum Copiam, quia tantus earum uſus, benignè indulſit Natura. 
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140 years, and * many more, he tells us, would alſo 
do ſo, unleſs by their Intemperance they violently broke 
the Thread of Life. And neither, J add, are thoſe 
frozen Regions which are not actually inhabited by 
Men, altogether uſeleſs and unſerviceable to 'em; for 
ia the Waters live Whales and other Fiſh, which are not 
{o obvious elſewhere, and yet are of great advantage to 
us; and on the Land are Bears, Foxes, and Deer, even 
in the moſt Northerly Country that was ever yet 


touch'd ; and“ F doubtleſs if we ſhall diſcover further 


* to the very North Pole, we ſhall find all that Tract 
{© not to be vain, uſeleſs, or unoccupy'd. Wherefore 
on t'other hand I ſay, that what the Atheiſt here ob- 


jects againſt, is a plain Demonſtration of a provident 
Creator ; the aforeſaid Conſtitution of the Heavens be- 


ing the moſt convenient that could be devis'd, as will 
appear from confidering the great Inconveniences of 
other Diſpoſitions, and eſpecially theſe three: Firſt, 
if the Axes of the Afquator and Ecliptick were parallel, 
and their Plains co- incident; Secondly, if theſe Cir- 
cles ſhould interſect each other in right Angles ; and 
Thirdly (which is a middle betwixt both) if they 
ſhould cut one another in an Angle of forty five De- 
grees. For it is evident, that each of theſe Diſpoſiti- 
ons would be attended with far greater Inconveniences 
to the Terreſtrial Inhabitants, in reſpect of the length 
of Days and Nights, Heat and Cold. And therefore 
in ſhort, that theſe two Circles ſhould be as they are, 
and withal continue thus to keep the ſame angular In- 
terſection, when Phyſical and Mechanick Cauſes 
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* Quod plures facerent, niſi ſua Intemperantia filum vitæ medium ab- 
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would bring 'em ſtill nearer together, is alſo, as we 


have before obſerv'd, a further Eviction of a Proyi. 


dence, 
Again, whereas the Atheiſt would have it, that 
Mountains and Rocks are uſeleſs to us, and only De. 
formitys and Bungles in the Earth: As well, ſays a 
* learned Man, might the Ant ask him of what uſe is 
the Eminence of his Noſe and Eye-brows, which 


ſtand up higher proportionably in his Face, than 


Mountains do in reference to the Plains of the Earth ? 
And why ſhould what is look'd on as Beauty and Pro. 
portion in the former, be condemn'd for Deformity and 
Diſorder in the latter? If you ſee a ſhady Rock hang. 
ing over a Plain, and at the head of a clear Stream, a 
moſſy Grot out of which it flows, you think a Land- 


skip of this very pretty. Not, it may be, that you 


are any more taken with the Plain than the Mountain, 


with the River than the Rock, but becauſe without 


theſe you'd not be pleas'd with it at all. Now if you 
behold the World as it is the Work of God, and the 
Mountains and other Parts, which you find fault with, 
not as they are in themſelves, but as they are little 
Parts of this Work, undoubtedly you'll ſay the ſame 
of this: but if at one view you can't ſee all the World, 


ſo as to judg of the Proportion of the whole Body and 
its Parts, this methinks ſhould teach you this Leſſon, 


rather to praiſe the Skill of the Artiſt in what you think 


you do underſtand, than to doubt of it in what you 
do not underſtand, But let us fee what further ground 


you have to complain. Would you ſecure your ſelf 
from Rain, from Heat and Cold ? the Mountains ſup- 
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* Philippes de Mornay in his De la Verite de la Relig, Chreſt. p. 168, &c. 
where there is much more to this purpoſe, 


ply 
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ply you with Foreſts, to cover, to ſhade, and to warm 
you. Would you purſue the Advantage of Trade? 

the Mountains and Rocks furniſh you with Rivers 
from Eaſt ro Weſt, from North to South, and join tor 
you the middle of the Earth to the Sea, and the ends of 
the Earth together. Are you ſuſpicious of your Neigh- 
bours Ambition, or have they reaſon to be jealous of 
yours? The high Mountains and Rocks do bound and 
ſeparate Nations, and hinder em from making Inun. 
dations on each other. As the Kingly Prophet tells us, 
that the former * are 4 Refuge for the wild Goats, and the 
latter for the Conys; ſo had he learnt the Safety of thſe 

for Men by his own experience, when being purſu'd 
by Saul in the Wilderneſs he himſelf was fain to take 
refuge in a Mountain. © The ſame is witneſs'd by 


our unconquer'd Wales and Scotland, whole greateſt 


& Protection, as Þ one well obſerves, hath been the 
& natural Strength of their Country, ſo fortify'd with 
Mountains, that theſe have always been unto them 


„ ſure Retreats from the Violence and Oppreſſion of 


others. Wherefore a good Author, ſays he, doth 
* rightly call them Nature's Bulwarks, caſt up at God 
„“ Almighty*s own charges, the Scorns and Curbs of 
„ victorious Armys; which made the Barbarians in 
Curtius fo confident of their own Safety, when they 
© were once retir'd to an inacceſſible Mountain, that 
When Alexander's Legate had brought?em toa Parley, 
and perſuading them to yield, told *em of his Maſter's 
« ViQtorys, what Seas and Wilderneſſes he had paſo'd; 
© they reply'd, that all that might be, but could Alex- 
ander fly too? Over the Seas he might have Ships, 
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partly to tame the Violence of greater Rivers, to 


Paſturage, pleaſant Wines and Fruit they yield, what 
ſhew us only in the Plain, I will then leave him to find 


this rather convince him of the Being of an all-wiſe 


of it, for that very reaſon, was to be inhabited. But 


and barren Places are the Security of ſo much Health 
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and over the Land Horſes, but he muſt have Wings 
&© hefore he could get up thither. In ſhort, it is well 
obſerv'd by Pliny, that Mountains and Rocks are pur. 
poſely fram'd by Nature for many excellent Uſes: ax 


ſtrengthen certain Joints within the Veins and Bowels 
of the Earth, to break the Force of the Sea's Inunda- 
tion, &c. not to mention what Treaſurys they are of 
Minerals and Metals and uſeful Stones, what wholeſom 


pure Waters they diſtil, * nay that without 'em there 
could be no Springs or Rivers at all, and what delicious 
Habitations they cover. All which if the Atheiſt can 


fault with Mountains and Rocks : but if not, then let 


Maker and Ruler of theſe things, than be the leaſt Ar- 
gument againſt it. e „5 
As to the next Cavil about barren Heaths and Sands, 
Cc. To this I ſay in ſhort, that the Earth appears to 
have been made convenient for Habitation, but not all 


in order to its being ſo, does the Epicure think that it 
muſt have been ſo contriv'd, that all the Surface 
of it ſhould be rich Meadow and fruitful Soil, and ſo 
very thick inhabited? If fo, 'tis obſerv'd by an 4 inge- 
nious Writer, that the Air would become {ſo unwhole- 
ſom, that Plagues and Death would ever and a- 
non ſweep away all. Wherefore long Tracts of dry 


as we enjoy: which is of more conſequence, than to 
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* See Keil in Exam. of Burnet's Theory, from p. 54, Oc. 
Þ+ The Author of Diving Dialogues, Dial. 2. p. 201. 


have 
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have the Earth ſo peſter'd with Inhabitants, and ever 
and anon to have all ſtink with Noiſomneſs, Peſtilence, 
and Death. 

But Lucretius again is diſpleas'd with the Sea, for 
over ſpreading ſo much of the Earth. But how much 
room is there beſides, which is habitable? And me- 
thinks he might be pleas'd with the Sea, becauſe of 
thoſe many Creatures which it breeds, and thoſe many 
Citys which it enriches for him ; becauſe of the Navi- 
gation over it, which ſhortens his Way and accommo- 
dates his Traffick, and of the Vepours which enter- 
tain the Air and fatten the Earth. Suppoſing the Sea 
were once dry Land, how many Citys would be deſo- 
late, and how many People ruin'd ? But beſides the Ac- 
commodation it gives him, methinks inſtead of making 
him to queſtion, it ſhould cauſe him to acknowledg the 
provident Power and powerful Providence of Him 
who made it; when he ſees it hanging above the 
Earth, and threatning it continually with an Inunda- 
tion, yet he finds that it has ſuch Bounds ſet to it, as it 
cannot paſs. Not that I imagine with ſome, that this 
is done by a conſtant ſupernatural Force, and fo is a 
ſtanding Miracle : but rather, as a * learned Man ob- 
ſerves, it would be a Miracle, if the Water ſhould over- 
flow the Land, as it did in the general Deluge. The 
reaſon is, ſays he, becauſe the Water of it ſelf muſt 
neceſſarily deſcend to the loweſt place, which it cannot 
do, unleſs it be collected in a ſpherical Form: ſo that 
for the Sea to keep always in its Channel, is but agree- 
able to its nature, as being a heavy Body. But herein 
are diſplay'd the Wiſdom and Power of God, that it is 
collected in that Form, and foendu'd with a Principle 
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* Bp Wilkins in Diſcourſe concerning a New Planet, Pp. $2, 63. 
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of Gravity ; that it has Channels appointed for it, and 
is beſet with ſtrong Banks to withſtand the Fury of its 
Waves. To which purpoſe it is further obſerv'd by 
* Ftrabo as an Argument of Providence, that the Wa- 
ters, if you reſpect only their Quality, and ſuppoſe *em 
left to themſelves, muſt needs take place between the 
Earth and the Air, whenas now we behold them con- 
fin'd to one proper Channel and interfus'd in the Earth, 
ſo far as to make it more fruitful and uſeful f 
Again, as to that Complaint, that Thorns and Thiſ- 
tles would over-run the Earth, were it not for the La- 
bour of Man in the Cultivation of it; to this I ſay, 
that beſides that we know what Curſe enſu'd upon the 
Fall, it is fit that we in this Life ſhould have ſomething 
to grapple with, to keep us from Idleneſs, the Mother 
of Miſchief. And laſtly as tothe Husbandman's pains 
being after all often loſt by unſeaſonable Weather; © by 
* this, I ſay, he is taught not to ſacrifice to his own Net, 
& and that the Earth has a neceſſary Dependance on 
Heaven and the Labours of Men on the Bleſſing of 
Þ « God, that therefore he ſhould depend on him, and 
| give him the Praiſe when he is ſucceſsful ; as alſo to be 
cc frugal and provident, and to lay up for a hard Year. 
But this minds me to conſider what the Atheiſt urges 
further, in that from things ſeemingly deform'd and ae- 
fective, and uſeleſs particularly to Men, he paſſes on to 
ſuch as he pretends are downright Evils, and directly 
hurtful to us; which afterwards he taking for granted 
to be ſuch, argues thus upon the point, endeavouring 
to reduce us ad abſurdum : The ſuppos'd Deity and 


* Mention'd by Sir C. Wolſely in Reaſonableneſs of Scripture Belief, p. 47. 
T See more on this Subje dt in Demonſtration of the Exiſtence and Providence 
of God, from p. 176, to 18 2. By John Edwards, B. D. 
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Maker of the World, ſays he, was either willing to 
aboliſh all Evils, but not able; or he was able, but not 
willing; or he was neither able nor willing. If he 
was willing, but not able to aboliſh 'em, then he was 
impotent; if he was able but not willing, then he was 


envious; if he was neither able nor willing, then was 


he at once both impotent and envious. Upon this I 
ſhall firſt make ſome general Obſervations, as I alſo did 
upon the former Head; and then proceed to ex- 
amine Particulars. Firſt then I obſerve with * St. 
Auſtin, that this Cenſure alſo proceeds from our Igno- 
rance of things: This, he cells us, is juſt as if an 
* unskilful Perſon going into the Shop of an Artificer, 
« and ſeeing in it a great variety of Inſtruments and 
Tools, the Reaſons and Uſes of which he does not know, 
* ſhould thereupon think 'em, if he but very weak, to 
« be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs? Nay, and if he chance 
« to ſtep into a Furnace, or to wound himſelf with an 
« edgd Tool, which he did not rightly handle, he ſhould 
« preſently imagine, that many things there were per- 


© nicious and hurtful. Notwithſtanding the Artiſt 
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ce at his Folly, and not minding ſuch Impertinencys, 
goes on with his Work. Again Iſay, concerning the 
Evils of Affliction, that a great part of thoſe Evils 
which Men are afflicted with, is not from the Reality 
of things, but only, as the + Moraliſt tells us, from 
their own Fancy and Opinions about 'em. And there- 
fore it being much in our own power to be freed from 


* 


'em, God and Providence are not to be blam'd upon 


the account of 'em. Again let me hint, tho I ſhall 
not repeat what was before obſerv'd; that the true 


— 


» 


* In Loc. priùs citat. 
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himſelf, well knowing the good uſe of 'em, laughs 
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poſſibility of things and the Neceſſity of imperfe& Be. 


ventives of our Sin. And therefore, ſays he, when you 


may as well argue that there is no Maſter of it, becauſe 


 Miſerys and Afflictions in it. To which I add, that 


Occaſion of Evils in the World, is from the Incom- 


ings; that Evils are proper to ſet off and give the 
oreater reliſh to Good; alfo that there ſeems to be a 
neceſſary Ule in the World of thoſe involuntary Evils 
of Painand Suffering, both for the Exerciſe of Vertue, 
and for repreſſing, chaſtizing and puniſhing thoſe vo- 
luutary Evils of Vice and Action. To this purpoſe we 
are told by an * excellent Divine, that the Evil of Mi- 
ſery is no way inconſiſtent with the Goodneſs of Proyi. 
dence, ſince the generality of choſe Evils which we 
ſuffer in this Worli, are either the natural Effects, or the 
juſt Puniſhments, or the neceſſary Antidotes and Pre- 


come into a great School of wild and unruly Boys, you 


there are Rods and Ferula*s in it, as that there is no God 
or Providence over this ſinful World, becauſe there are 


the Divine Art and Skill do moſt of all appear in boni 
fy ing theſe Exils, and making 'em, like Diſcords in 
Muſick, to contribute to the Harmony of the Whole, 
and in the end to the good of particular Perſons; inſo- 
much that whatever deſign'd or permitted Evil there is 
in the World, is for a far greater Good, and therefore 
is not properly in the ſummary Compute of the whole 
Affairs of the Univerſe to be reputed Evil. It is there- 
fore our Ignorance, ſays f one, of the true Law of 
Goodneſs, that makes us ſuch incompetent Judges of 
what is or is not carryd on according to the Law of 
that Love or Goodneſs, which is truly Divine. The 


Dr. Scot in Chriſtian Life, Part 2. Vol. I. P. 247, 248, * 
+ Author of Divine Dialog. p. 181, 


Wiſdom 
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Chap. 11. of Atheiſm confuted. 713 
Wiſdom whereof appears alſo in this, that the Paſſion 
of Sadneſs in us has a proper Object anſwering to it, 
and which, as it is the Mother of Tears, very often 
excites Compaſſion in the SpeQators, and ſo moves em 
to be ſerviceable to our Comfort or Relief. Wherefore, 
as I ſaid, that in making a Judgment of the Goodyeſs 
of the World, we ſhould not ſingle out the Parts of 
it as ſtanding by themſelves, but look on 'em as under 
the relation which they bear to each other in the 
Whole : ſo likewiſe I now ſay, that in judging of the 
Wiſdom or Providence of God, we ſhould not ſingle 
out particular Diſpenſations whether paſt or preſent, 
and then conſider em abſtractly by themſelves ; but 
we ſhould look on em as under the relation which they 
have to the general Oeconomy of the Whole, and ſome 
remoter End at which they drive, connecting to- 
gether the future Time with paſt and preſent. And 
then ſhould we undoubtedly find juſt ground to ap- 
plaud the whole Drama, tho ſome ſingle Scenes and 
Ads of it might not be fo diverting by themſelves : 
And in ſhort we ſhould find enough to make us ac- 
knowledg a good and wiſe God in the Contrivance of 
it. And as to what we do not diſcover the reaſon of, 
as being laid out by an infinite Mind beyond the 
Sphere of our finite ones, this ought we to admire ups 
on the account of what we do, and ſuppoſe it to be 
order'd with an excellent Deſign; it being very pro- 
 bable, as Origen tells us, that there are C = of theſe 
things in the Reaſons of Providence, tho they do not 
eaſily fall under haman Notice, And indeed that they 
do not, is perhaps a further Indication of a God and 
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a Providence; whoſe ſeveral Actings, were they ſo 


palpable and plain, as that we could not but ſee and 


know them, would not then be ſo well ſuted to the 
Powers and Deſign of our Nature; foraſmuch as this 
would be to compel, not to perſuade the free Creature 
to acknowledg its Creator. And thus again would 
“ our IntelleQuals loſe their moſt proper and plea- 
*« fant Game, the ſecking out of God by his Foot- 
« ſteps in the Creation. For this were to thruſt 
e“ himſelf upon us, even whether we would or no, 
and not to leave us the Exerciſe and Pleaſure of 
« ſearching for him in the TraQts of Nature : in 
4 which there is this further Delight, that if we meet 
« with any thing which ſeems leſs agreeable at the 
« firſt ſight, let us uſe the utmoſt Wit we can to alter 
« andamend it; and upon a trial ſhall we find, that 
« weonly made it worſe by tampering with it. 

But after all, What are thoſe particular Evils, which 


the Atheiſt inſiſts on? Why he tells us, there's a 
multitude of theſe, and that Man is ſubje& to 'em 
from his Birth; witneſs the ſeveral Miſerys of Infar- 


55, his being liable to War, Plague, Famine and Earth 


| quakes, to Diſeaſes and Pains, to be diſturb'd or taken 
off by poiſonous Herbs, noxious Animals and devouring 


Bets; or, after all, if he chance to eſcape a violent, 
yet muſt he at laſt yield to a natural Death. N 
Firſt he infifts on the pretended Miſerys of * Iyfancy, 


** 


Tum porro puer, ut ſævis projectus ab Undis 
Navita, nudus humi j acet, Inſans, indigus omni 
Vitai Auxilio, cum primum in Luminis oraz 
Nixibus ex alvo Matris Natura profudit: 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut æquum ſt, 
Quoi tantum in Vita reſtet tranſire malorum. 
At variz creſcunt Pecudes, Armenta, Feraque, 
Nec Crepitacula eis opu ſunt, &c : 
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ia that we are born helpleſs, naked, wanting Rattles 
and other the like Amuſements, and only able to cry. 
and bawl ; which latter, he thinks, may alſo be look'd 
on as a Preſage of future Diſaſters hanging over us. 
But theſe, I ſay, are ſo far from being grounds to diſ- 
prove, that on the contrary they prove an all-wiſe 
Providence, which, if it be at all, as it muſt be ſup» 
pos*d to govern all things according to their reſpeRive 
' Natures, ſo has it thought it not only allowable, but 
_ alſo needful, that Infants ſhould be helpleſs : alowable, 
I mean, without any way reflecting on the ſuperin- 
tending Care of God ; and that becauſe they deſcend 
from ſuch Parents, as beſides what the Greeks term 
goeyn, a natural Affection toward their Off-ſpring, are 
alſo endu'd with Reeſow and Religion, which, upon a 
more laſting ground than the former is ſeen to do 
alſo in brute Creatures, makes em indulgent and kind 

to their Young, ſo long at leaſt as the Infirmity of 
their Nature and Condition requires it; and accor- 
dingly is it never known, I mean in the ordinary 

Courſe of things, that Infants fail of Nouriſhmeat or 
Nurſes, notwithſtanding the Supply of the one and 
the Office of the other be a matter of Labour and 
Trouble: ſo that methinks by bow much the leſs the 
Infant is able to provide for it ſelf, fo much the more 
is the Divine Power ſeen in making ſome other Pro- 
viſion for it. And therefore as it is plainly allowable, 
that Infants ſhould be born helpleſs, becauſe they are 
thus providentially help d; ſo again do we find it to be 
a thing abſolutely needful in it ſelf that they ſhould be 
ſo, inaſmuch as the Nature and Condition of Man do 
plainly require it. For as the rational Soul in Man is 
vitally united to a Body, it has a mutual Intercourſe 
with it, and in a great meaſure depends on the aſſiſtance 
2 Yyyy 2 of 
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of ſuch bodily Organs, as requiring a competent Strength 
and Firmxeſs, muſt accordingly have ſome time for 
. Growth, before they can be fix'd and made uſeful to 
that End. But again when that 1s done, then is the 
delay of Maturity amply compenſated, either by the 
Vigour and Acutenels even of thoſe Facultys which 
are common to Men with Brutes, or by the Diuturni— 
ty of Life; it being remark'd by “ Naturaliſts, that 
thoſe Animals which live long, have not only a long 
Geſtation in the Womb, but alſo a long Infancy, and 
attain but ſlowly to their Maturity and Standard of 
Growth. : . ; 


What again if the Child be alſo born ated? Has it 
| not kind indulgent Parents, endu'd with the Uſe of 
| Reaſon and. Hands, who are able to contrive and 
[ make Clothes for it? To which I add, that perhaps 
N it is not diſagreeable to the natural State of our Bodys 
| to be without Clothing; ſince they, as ſome think, will 
endure any thing, which from the beginning they are 
3 gaccuſtom'd to. However, as one tells us, that Body 
i which was to be an Habitacle for ſo ſenſible a Spirit 
l as the human Soul is, ought to be more tender and de- 
| licate than that of brute Beaſts, according to that Phy- 
| ſiognomonical Aphoriſm of Ariſtotle : + The Generow 
dave tender Fleſh. „ 7 Re 
And what again if the Infant ſtand in need of Rat- 
= tles, Oc. which brute Creatures are not obfery'd to do? 
To this I anſwer, that Brutes are not fo. properly ſaid 
| not to need theſe Toys, as not to be capable of them, 
1 they having not ſo excellent a Spirit in them, as to be 
* taken up with the Admiration of any thing: whereas 


5 * 
Mii th. 


- + Dr, Charlton in Darkneſs of Atheifin diſpell'd by the Light of Narure, 
the 
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Chap. 11. of Atheiſm confuted. 717 
the Child's Amuſement, the Rattle, is tlie Effect of that 
noble Paſſion, which is the Mother of Reaſon and all 
Philoſophy; and accordingly is it obſervable in Men, 
that thoſe amongſt em who are noted to have the 
greateſt ſhare of this latter, were ſeen, when Chil- 
dren, to give moſt attention to ſuch Objects. 

But further, can the Infant do nothing elſe but r 
and bawl/? This, I ſay, is not ſo much a Preſage of 
Evils to come, as the begging of Aid againſt the pre- 
ſent from thoſe that are about ir; Providence having 
very ſeaſonably furniſh'd it with this natural, this 

moving Rhetorick of Tears, to excite Compaſſion and 
call in Aſſiſtance. But what in the next place are 
thoſe future Evils, which the Atheiſt ſays are after- 
wards incident to Men in the Courſe of their Lives, 
and inconſiſtent with the Providence of a good and 
wiſe God? Why the firſt Sample he gives us of 'em 
are War, Famine, Plague and Earthquakes. Touching 
which I firſt anſwer in general, that theſe are partly 
the Effects of our own inordinate Paſſions, partly of 
ſuch natural and neceſſary Cauſes, as upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of a good and wile Providence, without à miracſe 
cannot be prevented ; partly they are the juſt Conſe- 
quences of Sin, or elſe Prefervarives of us againſt it, 
and that ſometimes in a manner extraordinary, when, 
God for theſe Ends makes it ſenſibly appear that he 
ruleth in the Earth and is the Lord of Nature. Did 
not ſuch Diſaſters ever happen in the World, we 
ſhould be apt to think that it is liable to none, not even 
from the Hand of a ſuperior Power; but that it 
ſtood as a weceſſary Aggregate of things, and 
wholly upon its own Legs: Whereas we now ſee - 
ing it obnoxious to ſo great ones, and yet ſuch as are 
perpetually triumph'd oyer by the Wiſdom and Foun: 
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ſel * of God, we are thereby plainly convinc'd of a 
Providence, that is, even from ſuch things as ſeem at 
firſt fight moſt of all to diſprove it. Accordingly I 
ſay in particular of Mar and its Effects, that theſe are 
not to be caſt upon God (ſuppoſing that there is one) 
but upon our ſelves, whoſe untam'd Luſt having ſhaken 
off the Yoke of Reaſon, make us greedy of Dominion 
and Rule over others, our Pride and Haughtineſs 
not letting us put by any the leaſt Affront or Injury, 
And as ſor: Famine, this again is ordinarily rather the 
Effect of War than the Defe& of the Soil or Unkind- 
Hneſs of the Seaſon: and were it otherwiſe, then 
might the Frugality and Providence of Men prevent 
any further ill Conſequence thereof, and preſent Ne- 
ceſſitys ſet their Wits awork. To which I add, that 
there is ſuch a Commun:cation betwixt Nations and 
People, that mutual Supplys are uſually made in ſuch 
hke Fxigencys. Ard tcuching Plague, this, I confeſs, 
would ſeem more juſtly r: fl. Qing on God, did we not 
pull it down upon our ſelves as a deſerved Scourge for 
our Diſobedience. And again we may conſider, that 
tho whole Citys are ſometimes ſwept away by this 
Devourer, as were Athens and Conſtantinople, yet ſuch 
an acute Diſeaſe as this makes quick diſpatch ; which 
allo renders Earthquakes in like manner more tolerable. 
For in this caſe "tis methinks an advantage to the Good 
| and Pious, that they have a preſent Death and more 
| ſpeedy Burial; and as for the Wicked and Profane, 
| they are juſtly made an Argument of what they deny, 
by the revenging Hand of God, their Souls being con- 
demn'd and hurry'd away, without hope of a Reprieve, - 


— 


* For Human Kind notwithflanding * preſers'd. Of this ſee Judg Hale in 
Origin. of Mankifd, 5. 2 c. 10. 8 | To 


to 
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to an eternal State of Torment. So that in this caſe 
the Epicure muſt be ſilent on his own part, and all that 
he can ſay againſt Providence muſt be in reference to 
the Deſtruction of good Men; who, if they are ſome- 
times ſwept away with the Bad, as, without an extra- 
ordinary prevention, it cannot but ſometimes happen, 
while the one are mingled with the other and the Tare- 
with the Wheat iu this Life; yet is the Goodneſs of 
God ſtill juſtify'd, while the former have as it were a 
Surpriſe into Happineſs, as the latter have into Mi- 
ſery. Indeed we humbly and modeſtly pray with the 
Church of England againſt a ſudden Death, as ſuppo- 
ſing that without a ſenſible Proſpect of our End in a 
lingering Illneſs, even the beſt of us are not actualh 
prepar'd for it; yet in Caſes of this Nature it is to be 
hop*d, that the God of all Mercy will make ſome Al- 
lowances, that upon a general Repentance (which muſt 
needs be the conſtant Effect of an inward good Priaci- 
ple) he will, thro Chrift, have mercy on thoſe, who 
albeit they are not actual perfect, yer in the Courſe of 
their Lives do endeavour to be fo, and with the Apoſtle 
follow after Perfection. To which I add, © that it is 
ce the Skill of the great Dramatiſt to enrich the Hiſtory 
« of the World with fuch Tragical Tranſactions as 
« thoſe before-nam'd, without which the SpeQators 
te of this terreſtrial Stage - play would even-nod, for 
« want of ſomething more than ordinarily notorious 
© to engage and hold on their Attention. And in ſhort, 
& the Records of thoſe forepaſt Miſerys of other Ages 
& and Places do engender a pious Fear in the Well- 
„ giſpos'd, and make all that hear of em more ſenfi- 
ce bly reliſh their preſent e cu and Happinels. 
« And, which is ever to be conlider'd, the inexhauſti- 

ple Stock of the Univerſe will very eaſily bear the 


Go By 
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« Expence of theſe ſo amuſing Pomps and Solemnitys ; 
& which therefore give the more ample witneſs to 
« the Wiſdom and Power and alſo the Goodneſs of the 
„% Deity : which latter Attribute is concern'd in dif. 
playing and ſetting the former awork, in order to 
pet fect our Natures, and bring us over to the Admira- 
tion, to the Fear and Love of himſelf, and ſo to make 
us happy. TIS: | 
The next Evils incident to Men, and which the 


Ld 


* 


Atheiſt objects againſt the Goodneſs of God, are Diſ. 


eaſes and Pains. As well might he find fault, as was 
before intimated, that God, if he be infinitely good, 
did not make every thing beſt, and that not only in its 
Kind but Degree; and among the reſt, that he did not 
at leaſt make us without Bodys and equal to the Angels 
of Light. But let him conſider, that the World is 


made according to Number, Weight and Meaſure, and 


that all things are plac'd in regular Scales and Orders; 


that accordingly we, as Parts of the Univerſe, have 


our proper Station in it; that we are rank'd, and are 


as it were a knct of Union between Angels and Brutes, 
carrying about us Material Bodys, and being upon trial 


of our ſpiritual Souls. Now theſe Bodys are either 


of courſe ſubjeC to Diſeaſes and Pains, or elſe are ſome- 


times made ſo for an Experiment or Increaſe of our 
Vertue, or the Reformation of our paſt Lives. That 
they ſhould be ſo, according to the ordinary Courſe of 


| thiogs, is a neceſſary Conſequence of the Juſtlings, 


Conjugations, Separations, &c. of the Parts of Mat- 
ter; which in this or that particular Syſtem mult needs 
occaſion Diſcompoſures and Diſorders. However *cis 
enough, as touching the preſent Inſtance, to juſtify 
Providence herein, that firſt dur little World, as a 


compleat Automaton, is fitted ro move upon its own 


Springs 
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Springs and Wheels ; and, which the more diſcovers the 
Divine Skill incorporate in the Matter of it, it does not 
frequently need the Interpoſal of abſolute Power, but 
is in a way, ſo far as the Frailty of its Nature will allow, 
to be kept up and ſecur'd from harm by God's general In- 
flux, together with the innate Caution of the Soul 
that reſides in it, and the commodious Organization of 
its bodily Principle : ſo that the Evils aforeſaid are, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, Miſchances or Accidents ; and unleſs it 
be either thro our own Miſmanagement or the ſpecial 
Hand of Providence, do not often happen in the Courſe 
of our Lives. To which I add, that the Bleſſing of 
Health and Pleaſure is beſt ſet off and recommended to 
us by the Miſery of Sickneſs and Pain; and therefore 
as cis fit we ſhould ſet a due value on the former, fo 
are we viſited ſometimes by the latter; and according- 
ly do we find that theſe Extremes are often coupled, 
agreeably to that Socratick Fable : That when God could 
not reconcile their Natures as he would, he ty d 'em head 
and tail together. So that as after the falling of the 
Clouds there is Serenity and Sunſhine, ſo the Pleaſure 
of Recovery taking its turn after the Pain of IIlneſs, 
does ordinarily more than compenſate the overpaſt 
Miſery. And moreover in reference to others, the 
Sick being a Spectacle to thoſe that are well, do make 
them more ſenſible of their own Health, and are a 
means toſtir up in them a thankful Devotion towards 
God their Preſerver, and to engage em to employ their 
Health to good purpoſes. . 
But again, the Atheiſt tells us of another Set of E- 
vils, namely, in that we Men *, for whom he takes it 
for granted that Theiſts do ſuppoſe this World to have 
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or mere accident, if at any time we ſuffer from 'em: 


they are very uſeful to us; for in Compoſition, as in 
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been made, are liable either to be taken off or much 
difturb'd by poiſonous Herbs or Plants, noxious Animal; 
and devouring wild Beaſts, Touching all which I firſt 
fay in general, that this Objection does not reach all 
Countrys, witneſs our own and ſome others; or if it 
did, yet firſt in reference to the former Inſtance I ſay, 
that as for poiſonous Herbs and Plants, it is in our power 
to refuſe and avoid 'em, and 'tis thro our own fault 


to which I add, that either immediately or mediately 


Treacle and the like, they ſerve to medicinal Ends, and 
to other purpoſes of Life, and often they are food to 
other Creatures which do ſo. Accordingly again may 
this alſo be a Salvo to the next Inſtance of haurrful Ani- 
mals, which moreover are not properly evil in them- 
ſelves orto us; © They are capable of the Delights of 
e the Animal Life, and were fitly brought into being 
« inthis Region of Sin, as ready Inſtruments of the 
% Divine Wrath, notorious Ornaments of the Theatre 
* of the World, and great Enrichments of the Hiſtory 
« of Nature, which would be defective, did it not 
& run from one Extreme to another. And as to theſe. 
and alſo wild Beaſts, Theodoret gives this reaſon why 
God created *em : namely, * that by the Terror of 
them he might confront our Boldneſs, form us to Ver- 
tue, and make us need and accordingly beg the Divine 
Aſſiſtance ; And thas, ſays he, ſpeaking to Man, does 
thy Fear lead thee to God. © But, he goes on, to the 
end that thou mighteſt not lie under a conſtant dread, 
“and lead thy whole Life in Sadneſs, he has plac'd 
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© theſe odious Creatures at a diſtance from thee : 
ec the venomous ones he has hid and commanded to live 
« in Caverns under Ground; and as for wild Beaſts, 
ce he has order'd for their Dwelling, Woods, Rocks, 
ec. remote from all Society of Men, and appointed 
*em a certain Seaſon to feed in, namely the Wight; 
and again, he has endu'd em with ſuch an awe of hu- 
man Kind, as makes *em commonly fly the ſight of 
Men, and rarely invade or fall upon 'em, unleſs pro- 
vok'd or pinch'd with vehement Hunger. And thoſe 
among theſe Creatures which are very deadly, as for 
inſtance the Rattle-ſnake, the Viper, &c. are provj- 
dentially forc'd to give warning of their Approach, or 
to bring with 'em a Cure of the Miſchief which they 
do; and as to thoſe other ſavage Beaſts which are 
ſtronger than Mey, and naturally arm'd, Men by the 
Uſe of Reaſon can ſo provide againſt em, as either to 
avoid, to enſnare or deſtroy them by a thouſand arti- 
ficial ways; and then to make uſe of their Fleſh, or 
wear their Skins as Trophys and Marks of a Conqueſt 
over em. To which I add, that theſe noxious Crea- 
tures are but few in number, and multiply but little. 
And in ſhort, it is a token of a good Providence over us, 
that as all thoſe Creatures, which may do us hurt, are 
afraid of and ſhun us, ſo all thoſe, which are of uſe tous, 
do as it were meet us, and may be led even by a. Child. 

But what if ſome Animals, tho not deadly, yet are 
wont to be troubleſom to us? At leaſt they try 
our Patience then; and if they be not otherwiſe of 
immediate uſe to us, yet are they Food for other Crea- 
tures which are ſo; and what more juſt in the Courſe 
of things than this Pythagorean Aphoriſm : * the worſe 
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is made for the better. Every the leaſt Creature is per- 
fect in its Kind, and ſerving to ſomething ſuperior, 
contributes according to its Sphere to the general Good 
of the World. The Flys are Food for the Swallows ; and 
beſides other purpoſes, what more proper than even 
theſe latter to purity and cleanſe the Air? Both theſe 
and other Inſects do gather up the Corruption of the 
Earth, as alſothe Vermin do that of the Blood. But 
what if with * St. Aaſtin we ſhould own that we dont 
know why Mice and Frogs, why Flys and little Worms 
were made? We find em however to be compleat 
Pieces in their kind, and from the Organization and 
Structure of their Parts do deſcry a wiſe Contriver of 
'em, and ought therefore to conclude that they ſerve 
for ſome Ends, albeit we do not diſcern em. And 
beſides, there are ſomany Footſteps of Wiſdom viſible 
in the other Parts of the World, as are enough to con- 
vince us that it is not wanting in theſe alſo. And what 
wonder is it if we do not, nay cannot know the Ends 
of ſome things; unleſs we had been of God's Council. 
in deſigning *em, and ſhar'd Omniſcience with him ? 
Eſpecially conſidering that ſome things were not con- 
feſſedly made for our fakes only or immediately; and 
accordingly as it may not concern us to know ihe other 
reſpective Ends to which they ſerve, it is not ſtrange 
that we do not. 1 


What again if there be ſome Monſtroſitys and Hete- 
roclites.in Nature? Are theſe an Argument againſt the 
Divine Wiſdom and Power? And that things are car- | 
| 7 1 Ty | van 
ry'd on not by any ſteddy ſuperior Cauſe, but at ran- 
dom and by chance? Thele gicias duupriuctſa, theſe 
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little Deviations or Miſcarriages of Nature are but few, 
and ſeldom come to paſs; and it is indeed the Rarity 
of 'em that makes us fo admire and remark 'em. 
Theſe do bear no proportion to the &rore\touala,. the. 
perfect Pieces of undoubted Artifice and Skill, which 
we behold in the things of Nature. And again, even. 
the former are far from proving the Abſence or the 
Inadvertency of a ſuperior Wiſdom; ſeeing they may 
not be look'd on as mere accidental and random Strokes, 
but as done or allow'd with Deliberation and Deſign. 
God, to let us {ee that Nature does not act as a Miſtreſs, 
but as a Servant and Inſtrument under him, may think 
ft ſometimes to wrench, pervert and turn it at his 
pleaſure. And tho Monſtroſitys may ſeem to deface the 
Beauty and Oracy of this or that particular thing; yet 
as they are fit to illuſtrate and ſet off what is well made 
in em (for {till there are ſome Footſteps of Wiſdom 
even in the greateſt Moniters) fo accordingly might 
they be intended as fo many Spots in the Face of Venus, 
or as the Negro at Clopatra's Elbow, to enhance the 
Beauty of other Parts or Things, and ſo to contribute 
to the general Advantage. But of this only by the 
way; return we now to the pretended domnright Evils 
incident to Men in this World, Cs 
Suppoſing, fays the Atheiſt, that we make a hard ſhitc 
to endure or eſcape, with our Life, the Evils aforeſaid; 
yet is there an irreſiſtible Neceſſity, that after having run 
thro all theſe Troubles or Dangetsat leaſt, and got clear 
of a violent, we mult at laſt yield to a atural Death; 
_ which at the beſt is jultly call'd the King, becaule it is 
the greateſt of Terrors, and an inſupportable Exil. To 
which T anſwer, that the Atheiſt methinks of all Men 
ſhould ſpare the urging of this; becauſe, granting the 
Fruth of what he laid before, that this Life is kene 

| With 
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with a multitude of Exils, yet then would Death, ac- 
cording to his Principle, prove no ſmall Good, in that 
it would be a Releaſement from all Exils. But no, 
ſays the Atheiſt, it can't be ſo neither, becauſe tho it 
does indeed free us from all other Evils, yet ſtill is that 
it ſelf an intolerable Exil, in that it annihilates and 
puts an end to our very Being; to the very Thoughts 
of which Mankind can never be reconciPd : for while 
they love themſelves, as all Men certainly do, and ac- 
cordingly deſire the Continuation of their Being, they 
can't but have the greateſt Abhorrence of Death, which 
deſtroys their Exiſtence. But this, we ſay, has a tang 
of his own Atheiſtick Principle, and goes upon a falſe 
Suppoſition, that there is no future Exiſtence, but that 
Death puts a final period to our Being. Whereas we 
aſſert and are able to prove, that Death only opens the 
way to a more durable State, either of Happineſs or 
Miſery ; and ſo proves either good or evil according to 
the Quality of the Perſon it lights upon, and as Men 
_ themſelves make it ſo either by a well or ill-ſpent Life. 
And thus indeed if we conſider Death not barely as it 
terminates the preſent, but alſo commences a future 
Life, it is indeed evil to the Atheiſt himſelf, tho not 
to Men as ſuch; and that firſt, becauſe at the preſent 
he can't be aſſur'd of the Principle he'd go upon, and 
therefore lying under ſuſpence in a caſe of this moment, 
mult needs all his Life long be ſubjett to Bondage thro 
the Fear of Death; and when at length he comes to 
die, he is ſeiz d with Horror, and at the beſt has only 
a fluctuating hope of Annihilation; of the Folly even 
of which hope he is at laſt ſadly convinc'd by that Mi- 
ſery, which he muſt endure to everlaſting Ages. But 
let him not meaſure the State of all Men by his own ; 
for on the other hand, as Death muſt needs be a very 


great 
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great Evil to them that live ill, ſo does it prove a very 
great Good to them that live well ; inaſmuch as it is not 
a bare Enfranchiſement from the Vanitys and Troubles 
of this World, but a means of procuring us a Tenure 
indefaiſable in a far more exceeding and eternal Weight 
of Glory. And therefore, how unreaſonable is it to com- 
plain of Death, and to make it an Argument againſt 
Godand Providence, whenas I add, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of a God that is abſolutely good, his Deſtination 
of Men to this Fate is molt decorous and juſt ? For 
not to mention to the Atheiſt our lapd Condition, 
which made us incur the Penalty of Death, there is a 
becoming Sweetneſs in this Severity, inaſmuch as by 
this our Souls are timely releas'd from the preſent Bon- 
dage of. Vanity and Sin, and in a way to be moſt happy, 
if it be not our own fault. Again, I hold it to be 
© an Oeconomy more befitting the Goodneſs of God to 
communicate Life to a ſucceeding Series of terreſ- 
ci trial Perſons, than that one conſtant number of em 
© ſhould monopolize all the Good of the World, and ſti- 
fle and prevent ſucceeding Gegerations. Eſpecially 
conſidering, that alſo in this cafe there would be a Sa- 
tiety of the Enjoyments of this Life ; and therefore is 
it fit, that, 4s well ſaturated Gueſts, we ſhould at length 
willingly recede from the Table, And methinks there 
can't but ariſe to Men more Joy and Pleaſure in this 
way of Succeſſion, than if there were the ſame Men 
always; “ for it were a dull thing conſtantly to have 
© the ſame Actors on the Stage: beſides that the Va- 
e riety of mens Ages would be loſt, as alfo the Pretti- 
4 neſſes of their Paſſions and the Difference of Sexes, 
* which afford to each other their peculiar Delights. 
And in ſhort, it appears to be of the very nature of 
terreſtrial Animals to be mortal; inſomuch that with- 
| _ out 
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out the Force of a Miracle tis impoſſible they ſhould 
be everlaſting. What therefore couid Providence-do 
better in this caſe, than to make their Species at leaſt 
immortal, by a continu'd Propagatioa and Suc- 
ceſſion? g 8 e 
After theſe Engagements I find the Atheiſtick Forces 
divided, ſome of em reſolving to rally and ſtand it out 
upon a new piece of Ground, proceeding from the To- 
pic of natural to mor al Evils or Sins, the Permiſſion of 
which, they tell us, can never conſiſt with the Provi- 
dente of a God that is infinite good; others of 'em, 
and thoſe the main Body, do now think fit to file off 
and quit the Field, as namely the Democriticks and 
Epicureans, Who {peciouſly argue in * Dr. Cudworth, 
upon the foregoing Topics, of what they pretend are 
natural Evils; and are not, I think, ſo ſpeciouſly an- 


ſwer'd, the Þ Doctor himſelf confeſſing on that head, 


that he had not room to expatiate in. But as for moral 

Evil or Sin, theſe Atheiſts have nothing to ſay to that; 
'becavſe they deny ing a Liberty of Will in Man, do there- 
by deny the diſt inction of moral Good and Evil; and ac- 

cordingly the aforeſaid learned Author, as chiefly con- 
cerning himſelf with them, has mention'd no other than 
ſeeming natural Evils, in his Catalogue of Atheiſtical 
Reaſonings. But however, becauſe other Atheiſts, and 
among the reſt the impious Vanini, have taken up the 
Cudgels, and pretend to argue with us, that upon 
the ſuppoſition of a moſt good God, ſurely there 
would be no moral Evil or Sin, ſaying that either our 
pretended God cannot hinder Six, and ſo # impotent, or 
elſe he will not, and ſo is evil ; nay, and that he ſeems 
plainly to be the Author of Sin, as having given to us 
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thoſe Wills by which we ; becauſe of this, I fay, 
and withal it being my deſign ia this Work to leave no- 
thing material unan{wer'd, which any way tends to 
make for the Cauſe of Arheiſm, I think it expedient, 
after having mention'd ratural Evils, to ſolve this 
Doubt about moral Evils; which methinks comes near 


to the Argument of that Pagan Philotopher, who ſaid, 


If there be a God, whence then proceeds Evil? but who 
as ſuddenly recolleQs himſelf, If there be wo God, 
whence then proceeds Good ? As like wiſe under the for- 


mer Head, inſtead of arguing agaioft a God and a 


Providence from any ſeeming Diſorder or Deformity in 
the World, it might have been more rationally urg'd, 
If there be no God, whence then is ſo much Order ad 


Beauty? But to give a full Satisfaction in this point, 1 
deſive in the firſt place it may be confider'd, that Man 
is only a Part of the World and not abſolutely perfect, 
but has according to his Rank and Station in the Uni- 
verſe a Metaphyſical Goodueſs, that is, he is perfect in his 
kind, and in conjunction with his Fellow-Creatures,may - 


fitly contribute to the general End of the Creation. 25, 


that God indeed muſt be ſuppos'd to be infinnely per- 


fect in all ſenſes, as well in point of Wiſdom, G. as 


in point of Goodneſs, and tobe the Maker and Ruler 


of all other things as well as Men. But again, it is to 
be conſider'd, that as he did not pour out the utmoſt 


Extent of his Goodneſs upon any one thing or Species 


of Being, ſo neither did he impart an equal meaſure of 
it to all things: but his infinite Wiſdom, which firſt 
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directed his Council in making them, as it dealt out a 
certain Portion of Goodneſs, agreeably to the nature of 
the thing deſign'd, and the reſpective Part it was to act 
in order to the great End of all; ſo does it ſtill diſplay 
a ſutable meaſure of the ſame in caring for and directing 
it at once to the publick and alſo the private Intend- 
ment of its Being. Accordingly we find, that Man 
among the reſt, to avoid a Chaſm and Gap in the Uni- 
verſe, having been allotted a proper Station between 
Angels and Brutes, and ſo being, * &s it were, 4 vital 
Joint claſping the upper and lower World together, conſiſts 
not only of & corporeal neceſſary Lump which is proper 
to the latter, but alſo of the ſpiritual and free Sut- 
ſtance of the former; and as ſuch, God is pleas'd to 
govern him, agreeably to what in his infinite Wiſdom 
he firſt made him, that is, not as a mere neceſſar 
Cauſe, but as an Agent endu'd with Reaſon and Liberty 
of Choice, and withal as in a State of Probation and 
Trial for a more laſting and better Inheritance. 
W herefore as in Matter, which I hinted before, he does 
not ſo overpower its natural Capacity, as to ſet it a- 
bove Changes, Diſeaſes, Corruption and Death; ſo 
neither in free Creatures does he irreſiſtibly prevent the 
uſe of their own Nature, nor forcibly ſuperſede the 
Tendency of their Wills: but affording 'em his con- 
ſervative Influx and Concourſe, he leaves %m further 
to do their own part; that is, as he wade em to at 
freely, ſo he allows em to act freely; and if in doing 
this they make a wrong Choice, this is not chargeable 
on God, but themſelves. This, I conceive, may in 
Reaſon be granted upon the bare ſuppoſition that there 
is ſuch a God as we Theiſts aſſert, and accordingly that 
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there may be Sin in the World; for indeed it would be 
as abſurd to expect that God ſhould ſuſpend the Force 
of Fire, whenever it is ſet to a Houſe or falls where it 
may do hurt, as that he ought to interpoſe continually, 
and hold Men back, when he ſees em inclin'ꝰd and ready 
to do ill. For in ſhort, this would be to offer violence 
to the Nature of Man, to alter his State and Condi- 
tion at every turn, and to make him ſomewhat elſe 
than he is, that is, than a rational and free Agent. But 
ſtill fo far as it is proper and conſiſtent with the Privi- 
lege of a Being of this Character, what has God o- 
mitted to do on his part to hinder Men from Sin? He 
enlightens their Minds, gives em a Diſcernment of 
Good and Evil, ſollicites and moves 'em to chuſe the 
one and refuſe the other, by the Inſtincts of Con- 
ſcience, by the Workings of his Spirit, which co- 
operates with theirs, by Commands and Prohibitions, 
by Promiſes and Threats, by Rewards and Puniſh- 


ments, and thoſe as well preſent as future, all the 


ways of Vertue being Pleaſantneſs and her Paths 
Peace ; whereas thoſe of Vice are crooked, painful 
and uneaſy : inſomuch that the wicked- Man travelleth 
with Pain all his days, and neither his Fleſh nor Spirit 
are at eaſe; whereas a good Man is conſtantly delight- 
ed, and ever ſatisfy'd from himſelf. And when eſpe- 
cially God has done all this, not only made us by Na- 
ture free, but has added much weight to the Ballance 
one way, and powerfully influenc'd and engag'd our 
rational Powers to the ſide of Vertue; if Men, I ſay, 
after all this is done will fall in with Vice, upon whom 
does the Wickedneſs reflect but themſelves? Bur, ſays 
the Atheiſt, God, according to your Suppoſition, gave 
Men thoſe Wills by which they ſin, and therein ſeems to 
be at once the Author and Approver of Sin, As well 
Aaaaa 2 might 
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might God be blam'd becauſe Men often die by the 
abuſe of thoſe very things, without the uſe of which 
they cannot live, as becauſe Men are evil even by that, 
without which they cannot be good. And this, as 
one compares it, is juſt as if a Perſon who has given 
me good Wine, which yet thro my Neglect to keep it 
as it fhould be, does in time grow ſour, ſhould be re- 
puted the Cauſe of its Sourneſs. But again ſays he, 
if your God, as you ſuppoſe, foreſaw that by your 
Power of Freedom and Choice you would turn to the 
fide of Evil, why then did he make you free? Would 
it not have been a ſhorter Cut and conſequently wiler 
and better for God to have wholly prevented it? This, 
I confeſs, is ſomewhat ſaucily put in, as if our 
fuitr Underſtandings were competent Judges of what 
is laid out by an inſinite Mind, and we poor filly Mor- 
tals were able to ſcan, and allow d to cenſure the De- 
ſigns and Actions of an all-wiſe God; and which is 
more, to preſcribe to him Rules of Decorum and Or- 
der. As well might it be ask'd why God made us at ³⁶ 
all, or any other Creatures in conjunction with us, as 
Why he made us free, and conſequently peccable? 
However tell my Opponent, that God did this firſt 
for his own Glory, which is undoubtedly better carry'd 
on by the Act of a free Creature, wherein he ſees a 
Reffection of his own Beauty and Amiableneſs, than 
by a xeceſſary Adherence to him, wherein he rather 
views his infinite irreſiſtible Power: and ſecondly, at 
once that we might alſo partake of his Goodneſs, and 
this that we might do the more abundantly too, he has 
endu'd us with a Liberty of Choice, and conſequently 
of erring: whereby in the firſt place the Objects a- 
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baut which we are or ought to be converſant, are more 
endear'd and ſweeten'd to us, than they would have 
been by a neceſſary Indeficiency; and ſecondly, beſides 
the preſent Satisfaction, cur Actions become yet fur- 
ther rewardable. Accordingly God has not plac d us 
here on Earth, as in our fix'd abiding place; but we 
are only upon trial here, and as we find that our ſpiri- 
tual Nature is capable, ſo is it deſtin'd for a future 
State, of Happineſs, if we obſerve the Terms of his 
Covenant with us, but of Miſery, if we tranſgreſs 
'em. And why ſhould God deny the Bulk of Man- 
kind the Privilege of Liberty, and by conſequence of 
being vertuous, rewardable and happy, becauſe ſome, 
he knew, would abuſe this Talent, and ſo become ob- 
- noxtaus to Puniſhment and Miſery ? But ſtill, ſays the 
Atheiſt, your ſuppos'd God might have made you free 
like himſelf, and ſo withal inpeccable. He might, I 
own, have made nothing elſe but a kind of Gods, or 
the beſt Beings that could be next to himſelf: but 
where then were the Number, Weight and Meaſure of 
thoſe infinite Tokens of Wiſdom, which appear and 
are diſplay'd by a Variety of things? Man is;placidin 
his proper Rank, as a Part of the general Syftem ; is 
perfect in his kind, and at once furniſh'd with ſuch 
Advantages, as may carry him on to that Happinels, of 
which he finds himſelf capable. Which does ſuffi- 
cicntly ſpeak the Goodneſs of a free unlimited. Wil, 
dom. As well then might a Morm complain that it is 
not a Man, as Man that he is not an Angel, or Crea- 

ture of the very kigheſt Order. Surely God, Who 
was unconſtrain'd and under no Obligation to ereate 
any thing at all, was not unjuſt or unboly for not mak · 
ing every thing abſolutely perfect, either in its Nature 


or Motions; but giving to each Rank of Being what 
—— Degrees 
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Degrees of PerfeQion he pleas'd : and therefore who art 
thou, O Man, that replieſt againſt God ? Shall the thing 
form'd ſay to him that form'd it, Why haſt thou made me 
thus ? Hath not the Potter power over the Clay, of the 
ſame Lump to make one Veſſel unto Honor and another to 
Diſhonor * To which 1 add, that Freedom is eſſential 
to a rational Being as ſuch, and in a Creature it necel- 
 farily ſuppoſes Fallibility and Obnoxiouſneſs to Sin; 
ſince the Mind of no Creature can be ſuppos'd to be 
omniſcient, but it is of a limited Capacity and Know- 
ledg, and may poſſibly err: by conſequence the Will, 
which it is to preſcribe to and determine in its Choice, 
mult alſo be liable to go aſtray and turn to the fide of 
Evil. So that to be free to Good and Evil, and conſe- 
quently fallible, is as natural to all reaſonable Crea- 
tures as to be finite in Knowledg and Underſtanding ; 
and therefore does our Saviour tell us, * that abſolute 
and eſſential Goodneſs is an incommunicable Attribute 
of God; who as he is veſted with it, is not ſo properly 
{aid to want the liberty of chuſing what is evil, as to 
be above it, inaſmuch as he is infinitely perfect: 
whereas for a Creature, which is in all reſpects finite, 
it is, I ſay, eſſential to it as ſuch to be fallible; which 
yet again is ſo far from leſſening, that indeed it mag- 
nifies the Dignity of it; it being far nobler for it to be 
in a Capacity of taſting the Sweet of its own Diſcre- 
tion and Well-doing, and ſo again, if I may fo ſpeak, 
to merit ſomewhat from the Creator, than to be ty'd 
up to a fatal Neceſſity of Action and Beatitude. And 
this Condition ſeems to me more ſutable to the Divini- 
ty of God and the relative Condition of Men; I ſay, 
the relative Condition of Men, for let it be conſider'd, 
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that Man is not ſuch an abſolute irreſpective Being, 
as that he ſtands purely by himſelf, nor accordingly 
does God look upon and govern him. as ſuch, but as in 
a Subordination to himſelf, in conjunction with other 
Men, and, as I have ſaid, ina ſtate of trial. Under one 
or other of which References, tho when this or that 
Perſon makes a wrong Choice and turns to the ſide of 
Evil, to him indeed it is culpable, and Sin lieth at his 
door, yet eventually and in the long run it may come 
under the Notion of Good; and thus as the Judgments 
off God are unſearchable, aud his Ways paſt finding out, 
what is evil to as and in the preſent Juncture, may on 
other accounts, in other circumſtances, or in the iſſue 
prove good; and ſo upon the whole matter may have a 
quite different aſpect to him, who ſees from one end to 
another, connects together and orders all the Parts and 
Mot ions of the univerſal Syitem, makes amends in one 
way for what is amiſs in another, and cauſes all things 
to work at laſt for ſome general Good of the Whole. 
Is it then at all reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God is ob- 
lig'd in Juſtice or Goodnels forcibly to hinder or prevent 
the Miſcarriage of this or that Man, when eſpecially 
he knows in his Wiſdom, that to Men in general the 
very Capacity of ſinning or not ſinning is of ſingular 
Advantage in order to Vertue and Happineſs, if they 
make a right uſe of it ; and if they do not, upon whom 
ies the blame but themſelves? Is God to be cenſur'd for 
not denying to all Mankind the propereſt means of being 
happy, becauſe ſome have been ſo indiſcreet, as by the ſame 
to make themſclves miſerable ? Eſpecially conſidering, 
that even in the Tolerationof this, his Omnipotence and 
Wiſdom do ſignally appear, in that it is his Prerogative 
to bring Good out of Evil, and to turn particular pre- 
ſent ill Events to univerſal ſuture excellent Rarpeſes: 
5 


lo that, lays one, it is not repugnant ro his Goodueſs 
that there is Evil in the World, which is the Deed of 
another; but rather cis agreeable to his Almighty 
Goodneſs to convert Evil into Good, nay and a Good 
that is far greater than the Evil he permits. Here then 
his ſtupendous Wiſdom ſhould rather be admir'd, than 
his Benignity queſtion'd, in that after all he can 
make an advantage of the voluntary Failures of us his 
Creatures, which Failures his infinite Juſtice, in pur- 
ſuance to the Meaſures laid out by his infinite Wiſk 
dom, cannot but allow, at leaft in free Agents; and 
that he ſhould do this, is again the leſs to be won- 
der'd at, becauſe, I ſay, he does not govern this or 
that Man, as ſtanding purely by himſelf, butas a part 
of the whole Compages, as under a relation to God, 
to their Kinſmen in the Fleſh, and agreeably to the ge- 
neral Capacity and Tendency of human Nature; and 
thus does he till bring about the great End of all, 
the Manifeſtation of his Glory even in the Permiſſion 
of Sin. In relation to God, as we are free Agents, we 
neceſſarily face the Divine Attributes in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, and even in the abuſe of our Freedom do occa- 
fion many of *em to appear, which would have been 
otherwiſe hid from our Eyes. Were it not for this, 
how ſhould we have ſeen his wonderful Patience, 
Meekseſs, Long - ſuffering, and Forbearancr; his ftri& 
and ſevere Juſtice, in diſtinguiſhing the Merits of Per- 
ſons and Things? © What adorable Inſtances of 
„Love, Mercy, and Goodneſs would have been want. 
« ing, if Sin had not given occaſion for them? 
Not to mention the admirable Work of our Redemp- 
tion, in which the Perfections of the Godhead have 
illuſtriouſly appeat'd : “ thoſe ſtupendous Undertak- 
«6 ings of the Saviour of Mankind, and the admira- 
| - 7 $08 
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&« ble Windings of Providence in her Dramatick Plot, 
«© which has been acting on this Stage of the Earth 
« from the beginning of the World, had been all of 
« e m prevented and ſtop'd, if the Souls of Men had 
not been laps'd into Sin; and the ſweeteſt and moſt 
© enraviſhing Muſical Touches, upon the melancho- 
„ 1iz'd Paſſions (fo far as I know) of both Angels 
e and Men, had never ſounded in the Conſort of 
„the Univerſe, if the Orders of free Agents had 
* never play'd out of Tune. So that in ſhort, as 
the dark Shadows of a Picture do render the other 
Colours more bright and the Proportions more diſ- 
cernible, ſo Sin ſhews the Divine Attributes and 
Perfections moſt illuſtrious; and I do not ſee how 
we could have had an Idea of ſome of them, had 
it not been by this Occaſion. Again I fay, that 
God alſo looks on and rules us, as we are in con- 
junction with other Men: and thus his Wiſdom fo 
orders the matter, that what prejudice is done 
| ſome Men to themſelves, thro the abuſe of their 
Liberty, becomes advantageous to others; ſo that 
the leſſening of Happineſs in one is the Advance- 
ment of it in another; juſt as it is in the Motion 
of Bodys, what Agitation one loſes, is transfer'd up- 
on another: while it is plain, that the Vices of the 
Wicked do intend and exerciſe the Vertues of the 
Juſt, and make em more perfect and rewardable. 
% Where would be that noble Indignation of Mind, 
e which holy Men conceive againſt wicked and blaſ- 
« phemous People, if there were neither Wickedneſs 
e nor Blaſphemy in the World? What would be- 
« come of thoſe raviſhing Vertues of Kumility, 
© Meekneſs, Patience and Forbearance, if there were 
© no Injurys and Wrongs amongſt Men? Whereupon 
| Bbbbb « would 
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« would the Godly employ their Wit and Abilitys, 
ce had they. no Enemys to grapple with? How would 
te their Faith be try*d, if all things here below had 
& been carry'd on in Peace and Righteouſneſs, and 
4 in the Fear of God? How would their Charity and 
« Sedulity be diſcover'd in endeavouring to gain Men 
« to the true Knowledg of God, if they were al- 
« ways found fo to their hands? In ſhort, as one 
& tells us, terreſtrial Goodneſs would even grow ſlug- 
« oiſh and lethargical, if it were not ſharpen'd and 
« quicken'd by the Antiperiſtaſis of the general Ma- 
« ſignity of the World. Accordingly Iadd, that the 
being liable to Sin is of no ſmall advantage to our 
ſelves, in order to T Delight and future Glory; 
foraſmuch as this ſhews us the Neceſſity of ſerious 
Reflection and Conſideration, obliges us to walk with 
Circumſpection and Hamility, convinces us how need- 
ful it is to apply our ſelves to God for Guidance and 
Aſſiſtance: In ſhort, it gives us Opportunitys of 
« exerciſing Patience, Meekneſs, Humility and Cha- 
© rity towards Men, and of endearing our ſelves to 
7 God, by great and remarkable Inſtances of true and 
perfect Love, in that for his ſake we can both de- 
« ſpiſe the Pleaſures of Sin, and cheerfully encounter 
„ with Trouble and Perſecution. Wherefore the Sum 
of all is this: God indeed leaves us at liberty, and 
that among many Temptations to Sia; but this is no 


more than the very State and Compoſition of our Na. 


ture requires: and what moreover he deſigns by it, is 
to exerciſe our Vertues, and ſo to improve and train us 

up to a State of higher Perfection, and to furniſh ys 
with glogzpus Opportunitys of fighting for and winning 
Crowns and Re ward. © Which is fo far from any 
way reflecting on the Goodneſs of his Providence, 


A that 
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& that it is an illuſtrious Inſtance of it; and yet *cis 
ce only thus far, that he is concern d in the being of 
« Sin in the World; all the reſt is owing only to our 
« own mad and deſperate Abuſe of our natural Liber- 
« ty, to our wilful Oppoſition to his gracious Inten- 
6 tions, and obſtinate Reſiſtance to his powerful Arts 
« and Methods of preventing our Sia and Ruin. 
Wherefore now, I think, T may take my leave of the 
Atheiſt for this time, J having ſufficiently anſwer'd the 
Cavil, which he built upon the Topic of Ewils, whe- 
ther Natwral or Morel. N 
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CHAP. XII. 


Confutation of what was propos d as the Thirteenth, 
and Fourteenth Objektion of the Libertine againſt 


a Divine Providence : in that he tells us, Firſt, 


that Human Affairs are in a great Confuſion, 
all things either happening alike to all, or in- 
deed ſometimes the Wicked being in Proſperity, 
while the Good are in Adverſity. Secondly, that 
it is impoſſible for any one ſingle Being at once 


to animadvert and order all things in all the 


moſt diſtant Places of the World; or if this 


could be, yet would it be unworthy of the Majeſty 


of a God to ſtoop ſo low, and inconſiſtent with 


the State and Character of a moſt happy and muf 


powerful Being, to take care of oll things, and be 


employ'd in ſuch an infinite Negotioſity, | 


"HE Atheiſt, we find, will not yet hold his 


Peace, but taking it for granted, that we who 
afſert a God, do at once aſſert a Providence as a thing 
inſeparable from him, thinks yet further to abet his 
Cauſe, by doing what he can to explode this latter: 
and that in the firſt place, becauſe, ſays he, were hu- 
man Affairs diſpos'd and govern'd by a moſt wiſe and 

perfect Being, ſurely things would not happen at ran- 
dom as they do, and either alike and indifferently to 


all, 
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all, or at leaſt the Wicked would not flouriſh, while 
the Vertuous are miſerable: but rather the Profane and 
Irreligious would be preſently thunderſtruck from Hea- 
ven, or otherwiſe made remarkable Objects of Divine 
Vengeance; whereas the Good and Pious would be 
protected and reſcu'd from Evils and Harms. This 
Objection, I confeſs, has very much puzzled and ſtag- 
ger'd weak Minds in all Ages of the World: Nay the 
Plalmiſt himſelf was much perplex'd with this Phæno- 
menon, The Proſperity of the Ungodly, who ſet their 
Mouths againſt Heaven, and whoſe Tongue walk'd thro the 
Earth; ſo that he was almoſt tempted to think, that 
then he had cleans'd his Heart in vain, and waſh'd his 
Hands in Innocency, And thus do we find, that ſome . 
in Plato from hence concluded, that * tho there were 
Gods, yet they took no care of human Affairs; agreeably 
to this in Ariſtophanes, 8 e 


I ITaare to ſay, no Gods direct this Whole, 
For Villains proſperous diſtract my Soul. 


And we have numerous Examples of what the wiſe 
Preacher hath obſerv'd: that becauſe Sentence againſt an 
evil Work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore the Heart of 
the Sons of Men is fully ſet in them to do Evil ||. Nay this 
is laid to have made Diagoras ** a downright Atheiſt, 
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1. Becauſe a Perſon who had ſtolen a Poem from him, ſwore that he had 


not, before the Athenian Senate, and was not for bis Perjury immediately ruck 
dead. e 
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and among many others, it very much tempted the 
* Poet Claudian to reject all Religion. 

But however having leiſurely turn'd this Cavil eve. 
ry way, I find it in the main not near ſo formidable, as 
ſome may imagine it at the firſt Glance, and therefore 
| ſhall not fear to attempt a Reply to it. Firſt then, I 
ſay by way of Conceſſion, as to the former part of it, 
that in the ordinary Courſe of Nature all things do in- 
deed happen alike to all: that is, the inward Springs 
and Workings of Mens own Conſtitutions, and the 
Relations of them to one another, as well as to other 
outward Beings, do indifferently affect both the Good 
and the Bad, with Pain or Pleaſure, Inconvenience or 
Convenience; ſo that there is commonly one Event of 
Health and Sickneſs, Riches and Poverty, Peace and 
War, Victory and Defeat to the Righteous and to the 
Wicked. The Sun indifferently ſpreads his Beams, 
and at once either cheriſhes or ſcorches up the Fruits as 
well of the Juſt as the Unjuſt; and the Rain either 
moderately waters and improves, or violently daſhes 
and overwhelms the Lands of one and t'other. And, 
while upon other juſt accounts the Tares are ſuffer'd 
to grow amongſt the Wheat, and bad Men to live pro- 
| miſcuouſly with Good until the Day of Judgment, 
| how can it be expected to be otherwiſe ? Can we think 
it proper, that God ſhould at every turn repeal thoſe 
Laws which he had before ſetled, and that for the ſake 
of particular Perſons he ſhould by an immediate 
Touch of his Finger offer Violence to Nature, ſhould 
either haſten or retard, ſtop or change the Springs 
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and Wheels, the Combinations, Tendencys and Moti- 
ons of his Creatures; and reverſe or alter the general 
and eſtabliſh?d Courſe of the mundane Syſtem, which 
he had before made good, advantageous and fit for the 
Purpoſe and Intendment of the Whole; and which 
therefore it would not conſiſt with the Honour of his 
Wiſdom to be ever and anon interrupting, undoing or 
changing; for this would look as if he were diſſatisfy'd 
with his own Contrivance, and upon every Reviſal of 
this great Volume of the World, did ſtill diſcover new 
Errata in it to be correQed and amended ? Where- 


fore as tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Things are left 
to act agreeably to their reſpeQive Natures and firſt 


Eſtabliſhment in the World, what wonder is it, if in 
their Workings and Effects they make not a Diſcrimi- 
nation of Perſons, eſpecially thoſe of them, which 


having no Kpowledg, do accordingly act by a blind Ve- 


ceſſity, and are ty'dup by the Lawsof Mechaniſm? And 
as for thoſe which have Reaſon and Kyowledg, they be- 


ing alſo endu'd with a Freedom of Choice, and on that 
account left to act freely, no wonder if when this Rea- 


ſon is dark, and this Knowledg imperfect, as they are in 


Men, the Will be determin'd to undue Objects; and 


its Love or Averſion be not fix'd and proportion'd ac- 


cording to the real Value or Vileneſs of the Thing, bur 


its erroneous or unequal Conception of it. And thus 


Mankind particularly in their Commerce with each 


other, as they are uncertain 1n their Diſcernments, ſo 


do they uncertainly and indifferently direct their Fa- 


voursor Frowns to good and bad Men: whence it 
comes to paſs, that as a great part of the Evils Men 
ſuffer, and of the Goods they enjoy, is undoubtedly ow- 
ing to their Neighbours ; it is not at all range that 
they fall ſo uncertainly, as we ſee they do, becauſe they 
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depend on ſo uncertain a Thing as the Will of Man is, 
To which it may be added, that * a great ſhare of theſe 
is neceſſarily convey'd by good or ill Parents to their 
Offspring, and without a Miracle cannot be prevented. 
And thus, I ſay, muſt it needs be in the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature, even while we ſuppoſe a Provi- 
dence to govern it, that all Things happen alike to all. 
Not but T own, that tho not frequently, yet ſometimes 


this general Rule does meet with ſuch Exceptions, as 


might, one would think, preclude from the Epicure 
this impious Surmiſe, that all things go on at Random 
and by Chance: for God, to advance his glorious Pur. 
poſes, to aſſert his Prerogative, and to convince an 
Atheiſtick World that he is the Creator and Governour 
of it, does, when he pleaſes, ſo interpoſe and over- 
power the general Laws of it, as to make Things, in a 
manner extraordinary, contribute to the Happineſs 
and Delivery of good Men, and to the Miſery and 


Puniſhment of the Bad ; however for a time the for. 


mer indeed may flouriſh and proſper, while the latter 
are afflicted and diſtreſs'd : And of this we have nume - 
rous Examples in Hiſtories, both Sacred and Civil. 


And when ſuch things come to paſs, as the Atheiſt has 


reaſon to lay his Hand upon his Mouth, and give up 


the Cauſe now in hand; ſo alfo the well - meaning, but 


wavering Perſons, are fully ſet at Eaſe and freed from 
Scruples, eſpecially when the Event comes home to 
dem, as ſometimes it does, and they ſee their own par- 
ticular Evils and Grievances redreſs'd by the Puniſh- 


ment and Miſery of the Wicked: for tho before this 


they might indeed be troubl'd, becauſe God ſeem'd to 
hide his Face, tho they might almoſt diſtruſt a Provi- 
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dence, and their Treadings might well-nigh flip, 
when they beheld the Ungodly in great Proſperity, 


but they themſelves were plagu'd all the Day long, 


and chaſten'd every Morning; yet now the Divinity 
breaks out illuſtriouſly, as the Sun out of a Cloud, 
ſo that they cannot but reſt well ſatisfy'd, and readily 
declare, that werzly there is 4 Reward for the Righteous, 
doubtleſs there is a God that judgeth the Earth * agree- 
ably to what the Royal Prophet ſaw, when he enter'd 
into the Sanctuary of God; for then underſtood. he the 
End of ungodly and wicked Men, how God ſet 
em in ſlippery Places and ſ[addenly deſtroyd 'em; and 
then did he rally up his Confidence, and firmly truſt in 
a Divine Providence, ſaying, Whom have I in Heaven 
but thee ? & c. my Fleſh and my Heart faileth, but God is 
the Strength of my Heart, and my Portion for ever. 


Thus what a mighty Tura was given to the Affairs of. 


the Jews, and what juſt reaſon did they find to own an 
over-ruling Hand, and thereupon. to have Þ Foy and 


| Gladneſs, a Feaſt and 4 good Day, when Haman their 


Adverſary was hang'd on the Gallows he had prepar'd 


for Moraecai, and ſo he and they were reſcu'd from De- 


ſtruction? And what a freſh Supply of Faith and Con- 
fidence in God was added to his almoſt deſponding Ser- 
vants, || when the Fate of Chriſtianity lying at ſtake 
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* Suftulic hunc tandem Ruffini Pœna Tumultum, 
Abſolvitq; Deos !“?! 
* jam non ad Culmina Rerum 
Injuſtos creviſſe queror ; tolluntur in alrum, 
Alt lapſu graviore ruant, ——Claud, I. 1. in Ruff. 
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| This Account is cited out of Dubravius's Bohemian Hiſtory, and credited 


by the learned Dr. Fackſon, who alſo look'd upon the Opening of the Earth at 


that very Inſtant, when this wicked Woman was paſſing over it, to be the Lord's 
Doing, and no leſs wonderful to Chriſtian Eyes, than if it had been, as he ſays 
terbaps it was, a mere Miracle, Dr, Jackſon in Works, Vol. 2. Book 6. c.36. 
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in Bohemia, and the Lot being caſt as it were, Whether 
That or Paganiſm ſhould: be entertain'd, all on a ſud: 
den that very ſpot of Ground open'd its Mouth, and 
ſwallow'd up quick that Enemy of Chriſt, Queen Dra- 
homira, on which ſhe had caus'd many Prelates and 
Prieſts to be cruelly maſſacred, and their Bodies to lie 
unbury'd, that ſo others might be deter'd from -takin 
Orders, and endeavouring to propagate the Chriſtian 
Religion. And of God's Judgment in this way, 
Theophraſtus gives us a notable Inſtance in the Acro- 
thoite, whom he affirms to have been a Nation of 
Atheiſts; in that they alſo were ſwallow'd up by the 
gaping Earth; audergoing, lays * one, a Judgment worthy 
that God, whom their Imaginations baniſh'd out of the 
World. To which 1 only add, how: were Calyiy and 
his Company confirm'd in their Belief of a God and a 
Providence, when, F as he tells us, a certain profane 
Deſpiſer of God, deriding N Nr r touch- 
ing the Hope of the Heavenly Life, and ever now 
and then belching out this Scoff, Calum Cæli Domino, 
Terram autem dedit Filis Hominum, was ſeizd on a 
ſudden with moſt exquiſite Torments, and then im- 
mediately recanted his Philofophy, ſadly crying out 
upon that God, whom before he ridicul'd, to come in 
and help him. But here on the other hand it may be 
you'l make this Repartee from the Poet: 


|| Selins affirms there is no God, andwlhy? 7 
Becanſe while he that Being does deny, 
He finds himſelf in great Proſperity. © 


\ * Teniſon in Creed of Mr. Hobbs rann d, P. 144. from Simple 


vnn 
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Com. in Epict. Ench. p. 200. Ed. Cant. 
+ Calvin in Eapoſit. of 115th Pfalm, 
Nullos eſſe Deos, inane Cxlum . 
Alffirmat Selius, probatque quod fe _ 3 
Fadum, dum negat hoc, videt beatum. Mart. in Epig. J. 4. 


And 
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And in ſhot, Foe. ſay, tho the Wicked ſometimes 
may chance to fall under very grievous Calamitys, yet 
coofidering how often they eſcape 'em, ſtill this latter 
ſeems, in the Phraſe of Diogenes the Cynick, Teſtimoni- 
um ditere contra Deos, and is a greater Argument a- 
gainſt a Providence, than the former is for it. To 
which I anſwer, that altho God, as indeed it is not fit, 
does not all ways appear as it were miraculouſly upon 
the Stage, manifeſting himſelf by immediate Vengeance 
upon notorious MalefaQors ;. yet conſidering eſpeci- 
ally what other ample Proofs there are of a Providence, 
it's enough he does this ſometimes, and even when he 
goes on in a ſtill and ſilent Path; as if, what the Libet- 
tine imagines, he either did not ſee or could not puniſh, 
he at length ſufficiently difplays his Art and Skill, in 
making Things of themſelves fairly un wind and clear 
up at laſt into a ſatisfactory Cloſe. Alas! the Paſſion 
and Self. Intereſt of Men are blind and ſhort-fighted ; 
but that which ſteers the whole Wotld, is no ignorant, 
impatient, fond or partial Thing, but an all-knowinog, 
ſteddy, diſintereſted and uncaptivated Nature. How 
unreaſonable then is it for us to. preſcribe to, or pre- 
tend to corre& the Mealures of iriftre Wifdom; to 
demand or expect that God fhould continually be at 
our Beck, to execute our Sentence, to ſecond our Ma- 
lice, And to award our Paffton and Revenge? How 
much fitter is it, that the All-wiſe Creator of us 
ſhould be left to his own Diſcretion in ruling us; and 
ſhall not he, the Judg of all the Earth, do Right ? 
This moſt certainly he does in the Iſſue, tho it mult be 
own'd, that the Periods and Evolutions of his Provi- 
dence in this World are ſometimes long and flow ; tho 
not from any Slacknels or Remifneſs in che Deity, but 
either from his Patience and Long-ſuffering, he willing 
3 Ccccc 2 that 
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that Men ſhould repent ; or elſe to teach us Patience 
by bis Example, or that all things may be carry'd on 
with the more Pomp and Solemaity : Or laſtly for o- 
ther particular Reaſons, as Plutarch ventures to aſſign 
one, why it might not be expedient, for Dionyſus the 
Tyrant, tho ſo profane and irreligious a Perſon, to have 
been cut off ſuddenly. Such wicked Men are often 
ipar'd to be Scourges to others; and this requires, that 
beſides their being free from Puniſhment, they ſhould 
alſo enjoy Wealth and Power, and all the Opportunitys 
and Inſtruments of Miſchief, But however when 
their Wickedneſs has had its Courſe, and eventually 
ſerv'd the Ends of Providence, it is very great Odds 
but it meets with its Wages, even in this World, and 


is branded with Marks of God's a e ly 
to this of the Poet: 


* Seldom N tho ſlow f Pace, 
Leaves ill foregoing Men to trace. 


and thoſe proverbial Speeches of the Pagans; 


4 Mills of the Gods do ſlowly IPA | | tt = 
But they 41 length to Powder grind; 


And Divine Juſtice fteals on ſoftly with woollen Feet, 
but ſtrikes at laſt with Iron Hands. 


But to obviate this Anſwer, it will perhaps be again 
reply'd, that wicked Men do often live and alſo die in 
Hale and ran We e ſpeaking, they of ob- 


* Rard antecedenteni Coleen: 
Deſeruit Pede Pœna claudo. Ar. 0⁴. 2. 8 3. 
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tain a greater Ihare of good things than the Righ- 
teous. As to which I ſay in the firſt place, that we are 
incompetent and partial Judges of good and bad Men, 
and often miſcal the one for the other; and then upon 
this firſt Error we are, apt to arraign the Providence 
of God foran inequitable Management of things, even 
contrary to the ground which is here pretended, name- 
ly that the Vertuous are afflicted, while the Vicious 
proſper. © For alas on one hand there are many cloſe 
P Hypocrites, who under a great ſhew of Piety do 
“ ſecretly indulge themſelves in ruinous Vices, which 
“ many times reduce em to Poverty and Miſery ; and 
e thoſe we commonly rank with the Good it fares ill 
« with ; yet whoſe own Conſciences tell them, that 
they deſerve thoſe Afflictions which the moſt miſera- 
ble have endur'd, beſides that they are alſo in a great 
meaſure acceſſory to *em themſelves: © And on the 
« other hand, there are many truly good Men, who 
jn the Courſe of a reſerv'd, modeſt and unaffeted 
ee Piety, which makes but very little ſhew in the eye 
of the World, are bleſs'd and proſper'd; and theſe 
<« we commonly rank among the Bad that fare well. 
And again, beſides what proceeds from our Ignoranco 
of Men, Exvy and Pity do alſo very often biaſs our 
Judgments to make a wrong Eſtimate of them: the 
one gives us a prejudiceatthe very beſt of Men, if in 
Proſperity ; the other inclines us to think well even of 
the very worſt, if in Adverſity: and thus it comes to 
paſs, that not mens in ward Vertues but their outward 
Condition do ſtampꝰ em with the Characters of Good or 
Evil. And now is it reaſonable to quarrel with Pro- 
vidence, becauſe God does not reward or puniſh Men 
according to the Sentence which our blind Envy or 
Pity paſſes on them? i SY 


But 
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But further, I would fain know what the Libertine 
means by being proſperous and at eaſe ? Does he mean 
what we term the being eaſy in outward Circumſtan- 
ces, and poſleſsd of a competent Eſtate ? This 1 can't 
deny, but that the Wicked may be, nay and that he 
often has a far greater Affluence of temporal Advan- 
tages than the Good and Vertuous; and that becauſe 
he muſt be ſuppos'd by his Character to direct his 
whole Aim at them, and to be no way reſtrain'd from 
obtaining them, if he can but be ſecur'd from outward 
Penalty, whether by Right or Wrong: ſo that his 
very Wickedneſs, his Perjury, Oppreſſion, Uſurpation 
and Injuſtice may, as it often happens,. of courſe en- 
rich and make him great, and thus his Profperity may 
_ riſe from the Ruin or Affliction of the Innocent; who 
on the other hand being ſtrictly forbidden to love the 
World and the things that are in the World, is ready 
to give way in the Road of temporal Advantage, and 
forego his cwn Right to it, if ſtrongly contended for; 
becaule he regards it as only defignd for preſent Con- 
venience, and as that which he muſt ſoon leave ; and 
therefore not ſetting much Value upon it, he directs 
the main bent of his Affections and Endeavours at 
things above: or if at any time he chance to put in 
and ſcramble for the things on Earth, then to admo- 
niſh him that he ought not to do ſo, it is great odds but 
he comes by the worſt of it; and that becauſe it is 
quite out of his way to meddle with or Teſt on theſe. 
and how ſhould he, whoſe Hands are ty'd up by Ver- 
tue and Conſcience, make his party good with thoſe 
Worldlings, who will not be under any mental Re- 
ſtraint, and whoſe Injuſtice can have no bounds ſer to 
it, but only by outward Force? But can ſuch a Man, 
tho ever ſo great and wealthy, be properly faid to be 
at 
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at eaſe? Whatever the Nece ſſitous and thoſe who are 
pinch'd with Want may think, as ſuppoſing his Con- 
dition far better than theirs; yet he himſelf finds, that 
* what he poſſeſſes, above what he can enjoy, and 
which might better ſerve to relieve the Needs of others, 
proves to him only a Temptation and a Snare, which 
draw him yet further and entangle him in many ſinful 
Luſts, that war againſt his Soul, and drown him in Per- 
dition and Deſtruction. Nay, and beſides the other or- 
dinary Conſequences of ſuch a man's courſe of Life, as 
namely the decaying of his Body and the ſhortning of 
his Days, G. and what, as I have ſaid, is inflicted 
ſometimes extraorainarily; moreover in his very Wic- 
kedneſs there is a preſent, and that, as | Sexeca thought, 
a moſt exquiſite Puniſhment, which neither Riches nor 
Honour ean hardly ever divert or alleviate, and much 
leſs entirely remove. For a terrible Remorſe continu- 
ally attends him upon the Abuſe of his Reaſon, which 
beſides its not being entertain'd with any proper Ob- 
ject, moreover being forc'd to do homage to Senſe, 
diſdains its Vaſſalage and upbraids his Miſmanage- 
ment; and thus as he can have no rational, ſo neither has 

he any ſenſual Enjoyment, but even this alſo is embit- 
ter d or defeated. In ſhort, however gay and glorious 
his Out ſide may be, yet his Inſide is black and diſmal; 
while his Mind is tortur'd with Pride and Envy, with 
boundleſs Hopes, inſatiable Deſires and horrible Re- 
flections; and he has withia himſelf a woful Experi- 
ence, that neither his Life nor his Happineſs conſiſts in 
the abundance of the things which he poſſeſſes: Inſo- 
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* Periculoſiſſima Felicitatis Intemperantia eſt. Sen. in Lib. De Provid. 
five quare bonis Viris Mala accidant f In Seclere Sceleris ſupplici- 
um eſt, Maxima Peccaci pœna eſt peccaſſe. Sen. 5 
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much that what Tacitus applies to Tyrants in parti- 
cular, may truly be {aid of all wicked Men, tho never 
ſo great: That could we but lee their Souls laid open, 
*« weſhould find' em tora and mangled by their own 
© Guilt,liks the Bodys of Criminals cut with the Laſhes 
* ofthe Whip. Wherefore I ſay, that they who make 
the unequal Diſtribution of worldly things an Objection 
againſt the Providence of God, as if hedid not regard 
or uſe us according to our Merit or Demerit, are, asI 
have intimated, not only incompetent Judges of good 
and bad Men, but alſo of the Happineſs or Unhappi- 
neſs of them; for inward Goodnels and out ward Great- 
neſs, worldly Proſperity and real Happineſs are quite 
different things; and nothing, I aſſure em, can make 
a Man happy or unhappy, but what can denominate 
him good or evil, vertuous or vicious: 10 that they who 
reſpectively bear theſe Characters have their Felicity 
or Miſery, not from without, but within their own 
Breaſts. Touching outward things, tho with Ariſtotle 
IT own they are indeed Complements of temporal Be- 
atitude, yet are they not the primary Objects or Cauſes 
of it; and it is juſt according as they are us'd, that 
they prove advantageous or hurtful to us. As * Nothing 
of all theſe « truly evil to the Good, ſo allo is Nothing 
good to the Evil: and as by a moderate uſe of em they 
are wholeſom to the Vertuous, ſo by an immoderate 
are they noxious to the Vicious. Accordingly I ſay, 
that if only a Mediocrity of outward things contributes 
to the real Welfare of Men, as molt certainly it does, 
either Extreme being liable to great Diſadvantages, 
and ſeeing what is more than that, they cannot properly 
enjoy; I deny in the main what the Libertine ſuppoſes, 
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that the Wicked, however he may indeed poſſeſs, yet 
enjoys more of em than the Righteous, or can there- 


fore be ſaid to be happier than he. For tho the latter, 
as not coveting, but rather rejectipg Superfluitys of 


them, in that he looks on 'em as uſeleſs, nay hurtful, 
and as Impediments and Clogs in his way to Heaven, 


is many times not burden'd with 'em, yet does he 


commonly obtain, and may accordingly enjoy a Suf— 
ficiency of them. Starving Poverty is uſually the 
Conſequence of Idleneſs or Luxury, or Faction or 
Knavery : whereas a good man's Vertues, his Pru- 


dence, Frugality and Temperance at home, his Juſtice, 


Sincerity and Kindneſs abroad cannot ordinarily fail to 
ſecure him a Competence. And this, I ſay, has in it 
all the advantage that can be expected from the things 


of this Life; for beyond this, what is there valuable 


in Riches which is not impal'd with Cares and Fears? 
Or what is there ſolid in Dignity and Power, which 
does not lie open to a thouſand Inconveniences and 


Troubles? Or what is there fo charming in Senſuality, 


which does not lead away the Mind from Divine 
Contemplations and the Purſuit of Vertue ? But 
here lies the ground of mens Error in this point, that 
they * are generally apt to meaſure the Value of things 
purely in reference to the Body and this Life, and ac- 
cording as they ſerve to the Uſes of one or t'other : 
whereas they ſhould rather eſtimate this from the re- 
lation they bear to what is far more excellent in us, 
and capable of a future Immortality ; and then might 
they make this After- reflection: That God does not 
intend our Happineſs here, but is training us up for a 
more laſting Inheritance. Accordingly, as his Wiſ⸗ 
dom propoſes this End, ſo ought they to conclude that 


* Yulgus omnia metitur Corpore, ſapientes Animo, Lud, Viv, de Ver. Fd. 
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it appoints ſuch Means as are proper to attain it; that 
It being held out as a Prize and Reward of man's right 
uſe of his Free- wil, he may thereby appear in ſome 
ſenſe to deſerve it: and how ſhall he better do this, 
than by manfully combating and conquering Hard- 
ſhips, by giving full proof of his Faith and Fortitude, 
his Sincerity and Conſtancy, and earneſtly preſſing to- 
ward the Mark that is before him? And thoa Change 
from Proſperity to Adverſity may fit uneaſily on Fleſh 
and Blood, yet ought his Soul to go parallel with the 
Divine Providence, and aim further at the Scope which 
God points out, namely, an infinite Recompence of 
Reward : this ſhould it eagerly drive at; and what. 
ever it meets with diſguſtful in its way, it ought to 
look on either as a Chaſtiſement of its paſt Sin, or as a 
Bridle to reſtrain it for the future, or as a Motive us'd 
by the Almighty to wean it from this World and draw 
it home to himſelf, the only proper Center of its Reſt, 
and fit it for a glorious Immortality. And thus if Men, 
in imitation of God, would look upon things with the 
lame impartial Eye that God himſelf does, ſurely they 
would not ſuſpect him of a Male-adminiſtration; but 
rather, if even the very beſt among 'em do ſtruggle 
with ſome Difficultys, they would be ſatisfy'd with 
Seneca, that God takes the ſame Courſe with good Men 
which Maſters do with their Scholars ; who require ſo much 
more pains from thoſe, in whom they have the greater 
hope. What then need they care how the trifling, 
nay the deceitful things of this World go, fince Vertue 
iaſtead of 1empora! Proſperity, which to us ſeem'd its 


ns 


+ Hanc itaque rationem Dii ſequuntur in bonis viris, quam in Diſcipul's 

ſuis Præceptores, qui plus Laboris ab eis exigunt, in quibus certior Spes eſt. 

Sen. in Lib. De Prov. ye quare Bonis Mala, &c. c. 4. | 
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due, will have an eternal Reward ? as on the other 
hand, Vice inſtead of temporal Adverſity will have an 
eternal Puniſhment, God having appointed a Day, 
wherein to render unto every Man according to his Works ; 
and then *twill finally appear, that he judges the World 
in Righteouſneſs and the People with Equity. Thus 
ought we to acquit the Almighty from the Charge of 
lajuſtice, not only as being an abſolute Proprietor of 

all things, and free to do what he pleaſes with his own, 
but alſo as diſpenſing Proſperity and Adverlity not 
as the final Reſults of his Favour or Diſpleaſure, but 


endeavouring either to lead or drive Men by one or 


t'other, according to the various Springs of their Tem- 
per, to the ſame great End of their Being. And in this 
view a little that the Righteous hath is better than 
great Riches of the Ungodly : for whatever the out- 
ward Condition be, great Peace have they who love God's 
Law, and nothing can offend them; but the Wicked are 
like the troubled Sea when it cannot reſt, whoſe Waters 
caſt up Mireand Dirt. Wherefore the generouſly Ver- 
tuous, tho in a low Eſtate, are ſo far from being fretted 


at the Wicked, or envious againſt the Evil-doers, that 
rather it pities em to ſee them in the Duſt, and not 


only their Bells but their very Souls cleaving to the 


Ground; to ſee them, I mean, immers'd in Senſe, and 


entirely devoted to earthly things: in reference ta 
which, tho at preſent theſe may ſeem more happy 
than themſelves, yet being well aſſur'd that ſhortly 
there will be a new Scene of things, and a more juſt 
Diſcernment made betwixt the Righteous and the Wicked, 
 betwixt him that ſerv'd God and him that ſervꝰd him not, 
they march along with an ere& and cheerful Counte- 
nance thro all the difficult Mazes cf this World, and 
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having within 'em an Antepaſt of Heaven in the Fruit 
of a good Conſcience, they think no pains or trouble 
too much in queſt of an infinite Recompence of Re- 
ward; and ſo far are they from queſtioning the Proyi- 
dence of God, becauſe oi his ſeemingly inequitable 
Uſage of Men here below, that hereupon they mag- 
nify bis Wiſdom and his Gocdneſs, in that by a paternal 
Correct ion he calls thoſe whom he loves to a ſtate of 
Salvation, makes all things in the iſſue work together 
for their Good, and entitles 'em to an infinite and eter- 
val Weight of Glory, in token of their having under- 
gone, as they ought, ſome preſent light Afffictions, 
which were but for a moment. And as this, they 
know, will make abundant amends for what is here 
grievous and uneaſy, ſo do the preſent uneven ways of 
oss beſides what other Proofs they have, con- 
vince them yet further of rhe Certainty that it will be 
ſo, and that therefore this Life is only a ſtate of Trial: 
For were good Men always bleſs'd, and bad Men al- 
ways puniſh d according to their Merit and Demerit 
here below, then this Life, inſtead of a State of Probation 
to either, might juſtly be look'd on as the Heaven of 
the one, and the Hell of the other; but while things 
go in quite another method, and ſeem to be diſpensd 
by a careleſs Hand, yet ſo far are they from being here- 
by ftagger'd in their Belief of a God and Providence, 
that by this very thing they are confirm'd in an Aſſu- 
rance that God inſpects our Actions here, and will re- 
ward or puniſh *em hereaſter; that therefore moſt cer- 
tainly a Day will come when God and human Nature 
will be juſtify'd, and Vertue and Conſcience appear 
to be reaſonable, when all things ſhall be ſet ſtreight 
and right, and Rewards and Puniſhments impartially 
diſpens'd, 3 NON 
Wherefore 
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Where fore now to conclude this Anſwer, they who 
blame the Management of things as faulty, and Pro- 
vidence as defective, becauſe Judgment is not preſent- 
ly executed upon the Ungodly, are like ſuch Spectators 
of a Dramatick Poem, as when wicked and injurious 
Perſons are brought upon the Stage for a while ſwag— 
gering and triumphing; impatiently cry out againſt 
the Dramatiſt, and preſently condemn the Plot: 
whereas if they would but expect the winding up of 
thiogs, and ſtay till the laſt Cloſe, they would then 
{ee them come off with Shame and ſufficient Puniſh- 
ment. The Evolution of the World, as Plotiuus calls 
it, is a * zruer Poem, and we Men, hiſtrionical Actors 
upon the Stage, who notwithſtanding inſert ſomething 
of our own into the Poem too : but God Almighty is 
that skilful Dramariſt who always conneQeth that of 
ours, which went before, with that of his, which 
follows after, in good coherent Senſe; and will at laſt 
make it appear, that a Thred of exaQt Juſtice did run 
thro all, and that Rewards and Puniſhments are mea- 
{ur'd out in Geometrical Proportion, 8 
But does the Epicure again object, that it is impoſli- 
ble for any one ſingle Being to animadvert and order 
all things in all the moſt diſtant places of the World. 
To this Ianſwer, that this is to meaſure the Deity 
according to our own Scantling : whereas tho we our 
ſelves and all created Beings have but a finite Animad- 
verſion and narrow Sphere of Activity, yet does it not 
therefore follow, that the Caſe mult be the ſawe with 
the Deity ſuppos'd to be a Being infinitely perfect, that 
12s no Limit or Defect either of Eſſence, Knowledg or 
Power. But ſays the Libertine, granting it poſſible. 
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tor the God you ſuppoſe to animadvert and order all 
things, yet again to do this would be unworthy of 
him, and far beneath fo great a Majeſy. To which I 
anſwer firſt, that doubrieſs it is greater and more 
majeſtick for any Being to exerciſe and employ its Pow. 
ers, than to let them lie idle and make no uſe of 'em; 
and with the nobleſt of Beings doubtleſs the nobleſt 
Exerciſe will beſt comport: Now what nobler Exer- 
ciſe can there be, than that of Government? And 
what Government more m3jeſtick than that of all the 
World? Whereelle can the infinite Power, Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of God find a more ample Sphere for 
Action, Contrivance and Beneficence? Infomuch that 
10 far is this from obſcuring or leſſening, that it il- 
luſtrates and magnifies the Diviae Perfections. But 
does the Libert ine bring ia ſome Theiſts, even Ariſtotle 
or the Writer de Mundo, Cicero, Lucan, &c. fo far ap- 
pearing on his ſide, as to make it a queltion, whether 
or no it would not be an Indignity for God to extend 
his Care to all the leaſt and meaneſt things. To this I 
an{wer, that I mind not theſe Authoritys, while Rea- 
ſon is againſt 'em: tho touching finire Beings, which 
have a limited Sphere of AQtivity, and are deſtin'd 
to be converſant about ſuch certain Objects as bear a 
Proportion and Congtuity to their Nature, it would 
indeed be an Indignity for them to deſcend below their 
Station, juſt as it would be ſo for an Emperor to turn 
a Fidler or a Fly-catcher : but as for Him who is infi- 
' nite, were the World fo too, as it would but bear a 
proportion to him as Finite does to Finite; ſo would 
it be his proper Sphere of Action to be converſant a— 
bout it: And what could be more glorious, than for 
him to diſplay himſelf, and to ſhew that his Greatneſs 
and Goodneſs are infinite? ſceing by the former of theſe 


lie 
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he is able, and by the latter he is willing to inſpect all, 
even the minuteſt Parts of the Creation. Nay, and 
beſides what God may be ſuppos'd to do freely in this 
caſe, moreover there's a kind of Neceſſity grounded 
in the Relation betwixt him and-his Creatures, that he 
ſhould be ſenſible of and accordingly bear ſome regard 
even to the moſt contemptible of them. For, Was a 


Learned Perſon makes the Compariſon, were the Sun 


an Animal, and had Life co-extended with its Rays 
and Light, it would ſee and perceive every Atom of 
Matter, that its outſtretch'd Beams reach'd to and 
touch'd: Now all created Beings, ſays he, are them- 
ſelves in ſome ſenſe but the Rays of the Deity ; which 
therefore cannot but feel and ſenſibly perceive all theſe 
its own Effluxes and Emanations. And indeed it is 
as natural and proper for God to preſerve and rule, as 
it was for him to make the meanett thing; for if it has 
fome Exd, as moſt certainly it has, for the ſake of 
Which he thought it worthy to be an Object of his 
Creation, why ſhould he not az well think the conſlant 
Direction of it to that End to be an Object worthy of his 
Providence? And how is he any more diſhonour'd by 
thus imparting his Influence, than the Sun-beams are 
_ polluted by ſhining on a Dunghil, or a King is dif- 
grac'd by taking care even of the meaneſt of his Sub- 
jets? TowhichIadd, that indeed the great things 
of the World cannot well be order? neither, without 
{ome regard to the little, Þ as Architects affirm, that 
great Stones can't be well plac'd together in a Building 
without ſmall. Neither could Generals of Armys, nor 
Governors of Familys, nor Maiters of Ships, nor me- 
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chanick Artificers diſcharge their ſeveral Functions, and 
do their Works reſpecively as they ought, did they 
not mind the ſmall things allo as well as the great. 
| % Wherefore, ſays Plato, ler us not make God Almigh- 
| © ty inferior to mortal Opificers, who by one and the 
lame Art can order {mall things as well as great; 
and ſo ſuppoſe him to be ſupine and negligent *. 
| But, ſays the Epicure, tho it were paſſible, and alſo 
not diſhonourable for God to take care of all things, yet 
{till it would not conſiſt with the State of a molt haopy 
Being to be involv'd in ſo much Buſineſs ; this muſt 
needs occaſion Diſturbance and Diſtraction to him, and 
it is more reaſonable to think that he enjoys himſelf, 
| being idle and at eaſe. To which I anſwer, * That 
N <* this again is to conclude concerning the Nature of 
= « God, which is iofinitely perfect, from the Defects 
and Imperfections of a Man; becauſe we can't at- 
« tend long nor to many things at once, but are tir'd 
„ with thinking and perplex'd with Doub:s, waver- 
ing and uncertain to reſolve, erring in the Choice of 
our End, and when that is choſen eaſily bewilder'd 
and loſt in our Way: therefore infinite Knowledg 
and Almighty Power muſt be liable to the ſame Ia- 
ce conveniences with our Ignorance and Weakneſs. 
Alas God is not, as Epicurus dreamt, a finite bodily 
Subſtance, obnoxious to Wearineſs and Defluxion of 
Parts; but he is on all accounts an infinitely perfect 
Mind or Spirit: and among the reſt, as he is omni- 
{cient and omnipotent, he can meet with no Labour or 
Difficulty ; it being altogether as eaſy for him to know 
all things that are knowable, and do all things that are 
poſſible, and conſequently to inſpect and govern all 
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the World, as it is to know or do any one thing what- 
ſoever. Nay, and as he can do this without Trouble, 
ſo mult, he needs be willing to do it with Delight; be- 
cauſe the infinite Power of a moſt perfect Being muſt be 
ſuppos'd to have a tendency to Action, its infinite Wiſ- 
dom to Contrivance, and its infinite Goodneſs to Bene- 
ficence. © And again, it being as eaſy for the God we 
* ſuppoſe to exerciſe thoſe Perfections about many 
things, as about few, it muſt rather be a Pleaſure 
* than a Diſturbance to him, to exerciſe them about 


&« World of things, becauſe the more he exerciſes 


them, the more he complies with their natural Ten- 


*© dencys and Inclinat ions. We can't deny but that an 
Areal Or having nothing to do is troubleſom even to 
our ſelves, and how much more muſt it be ſo to the 
Deity or a perfect Being, whoſe Activity is alto- 


gether as eaſy to it as its Eſſence? and accordingly 
tor it to act nothing, to contrive nothing, and to 


do no good, would be to run counter to its Nature, 
and to croſs the Inclination of his own PerfeQions. 
Indeed were God a Body, and ſo could not move 


Bodys but by Thruſting and Preſſure, then might 


he find the World a heavy and cumberſom thing 
to move: but as he is an univerſal Soul, and ſo does 


all by Thought and Will, the Caſe is far otherwiſe. 
“ For if it be no labour to our Soul to think and 
* will, and therewithal ro move our Body, why ſhould 
& weconceive it any labour to God, who penetrates all 


* thro, and co-exiſts with every part of the material 
« World, to move and actuate the Whole, and mode- 
rate all the Motions of it, according to his own Wil 


or 
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To which after all may be added this Salvo, ap- 


ply'd by Dr. Cadworth to the foregoing Difficultys, 
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761 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
That weak Mortals may here be ſomewhat eas'd 
and help'd by conſidering what has been before ſug- 
geſted: That there is no neceſſity God: Almighty 
Would do all things himſelf * immediately and 
drudgingly ; but he may have his inferior Miniſters 
and Executioners under him, to diſcharge him of 
that ſuppos'd Encumberment. As firſt of all an 
artificial | Plaſtick Nature, which without Kowledg 
and Animal Conſciouſneſs diſpoles the Matter of the 
Univerſe, according to the Platform or Idea of a per- 
felt Mind, and forms the Bodys of all Animals. Se- 
condly, thoſe InſtinQs alſo impreſs'd upon Animals, 
and which they are paſſive to, directing them to act 
for Ends either not underſtood or not attended to 
by them, in order to the good of themſelves and 
the Univerſe, are another Part of that Divine Fate, 
which being inſerted into things themſelyes, is the 
Servant and Executioner of Providence. And third- 
ly, there are yet other knowing and underſtandipg 
Miniſiers of the Deity, as its Eyes and Hands, De- 
moniack or Angglick Beings, appointed to preſide = 
over Mankind, all-mundane Affairs, ang the things of 
Nature, they having their ſevera] diſtin Offices and 
Provinces aſſign'd- en. All which inferior Cauſes 
are conſtantly overlook'd by the watchful: Eye of Gad 
Arge who, 85 we have ſeen, quy alſo Hmctimes 
extraordinarily interpgle. V 1 
But laſtly the Atheiſt tells us, that tho it be not 
:mpoſſible for God, and it be at once conſiſtent with 
his Mejeſty and his Heppineſs to care for and do good to 
all his Creatures, yet ſtill this would not comport with. 
the Character of a moſt powerful Being (ſuch as we 
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ſuppoſe God to be) which as it not only fears no Evil, 
but alſo needs no Good to be done for it by any other 
thing, ſo neither dogs it do any, nor conſequently is 
its Providence over its Works. Butt is, again I an- 
ſwer, is for him to meaſure the Deity not only by Men, 
but allo by the Very worſt of Mer I'm: 
ſelf is; who imapinies that I 


is the only ground of Bro vont, even becktrfs he 
himſelf does good upon ho other Principle, as 'tis 
too often obſervable ; which only argues his viti- 
ated Nature, his l9w-ſunk Mind and —— Immora- 
lity : Whereas other Men experietice à mots geflerous 
Benignity, anda higher Spring of Life than this con- 
tracted Self-love ; and how much more is the ſanie to 
be ſuppos'd in the Deity, which is infinitely Good as 
well as Great? . 1 RD 
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CHAP, XIII. 


Replys to ſeveral bold Querys : as among others, 
Why God, whom we ſuppoſe to be ſufficiently 
happy in the Enjoyment of himſelf, ſhould go 

about to make a World? Or, if be muſt needs 
make a World, why he did not make it ſooner ? 
And, when he made it, what Inſtruments or Tools 
be uſed ? What Machines or Engines had he? 
Or how could he move the Matter of the whole 
World, eſpecially if incorporeal, &c ? And again 
touching Providence, How is it imaginable, upon the 
ſuppoſition of this, that ever ſo great a Part of 

Mankind, as the Infidel World includes, ſhould be 
left ſo utterly deſtitute, as they are, of the Know- 
ledg of God, and of the Means of attaining their 
Everlaſting Happineſs ? 5 


N HE Atheiſt being almoſt non plus'd for the 
; preſent, and having nothing directly to anſwer 
or object to us, thinks to puzzle us, as he amuſes him» 
ſelf, with certain little Scruples, which he propoſes by 
way of Query, touching that God, whom we aſſert to 
be the Creator and Ruler of the World. And firſt, 
upon the ſuppoſition that there is a God or perfect Be- 
ing, ſufficiently happy in the Enjoyment of himſelf, 
why would he go about to make a World? To which 


in 
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in ſhort I anſwer, that the reaſon of this was from his 
own overflowing and communicative Goodneſs, that 
there might be other Bezxgs allo happy beſides him, and 
enjoy themſelves. But in reference to Men he returns, 
* what hurt had it been for us never to have been 
made? To which the Anſwer is eaſy, that then not 
only we ſhould never have enjoy'd any Good, or been 
capable of Happineſs; but had there been no ſuch 
rational Creatures made, it muſt have been either from 
impotent Sterility in the Deity, or elſe from an invi- 
dious, narrow and contracted Selfſhneſs, or want of 
Benignity and communicative Goodueſs; both which 
are inconſiſtent with a perfect Being. 
But ſays trifling Lucretius, till God, for inſtance, 
ſer up Stars, as ſo many Lamps and Torches in the 
World, was f he from Eternity in a; vaſt Abyſs of 
infinite Darkneſs? LI tell him, that God does not ſee, 
as we ſee, with Eyes of Fleſh, and by a darting of 
cout ward Rays upon them; and that in him, who is all 
ight and Life, there never was any Darkneſs : and 
as for thoſe Lights in. the Heavens and Firmament, 
beſides what other Benefits they afford, they might, 
one would think, enlighten his Eyes, tho not the Al- 
mighty's, and guide him to the Knowledg of their 
Maker. But here perhaps he'll take me up ſhort : 
What then you'll ſay, || that theſe Globes of Light, as 
well as other integral Parts of the World, were made 
for the ſake of Men 2. An ſw. As Was be fore noted, 
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756 The Reaſon and Philoſophy - 
Ido not hoid with ſome Theiſts, that the World was 
made purely for the ſake of Men, however in part it 
undoubtedly was ſo, as E from the V/efubneſs 
of moſt things to them. But ſays he again, if it was 
in any ſenſe made for Men, then muſt it be either for 
wife Men or Fools : if for wiſe Men only, then all 
that pains was taken but for 4 very few; but if for 
Fools, what reaſon cvuld there be Why the Deity 
ſhould feek to deſerve fo well at theit hands? A 
weighty Object ion indeed! To which I anſwer, that 
the World in part Was made for Men in general, and 
by conſequetice at enee for the Wiſe and the Uſe, 
tho not expreſly preconeeiv'd as ſuch, but ſimply as 
they were Men, that is; Creatures endu'd with a 
power of Reaſon and Freedom, and fo in a way to 
come under the one or the other of theſe Denòmi- 
gations. But again to adjuſt this rhatter, let us ſee 
in what ſenſe tile Atheiſt underſtands the Terms: In 
making this diſtinction he looks upon Men eithet as 
they are by Nature, made by God and under his Pro- 
vidence; os as they are by Habit, and they make and 
manape themſelves. If he regard 'em in the former 
ſenſe, then is he quite out in his Suppoſit ion, there 
deing but few Fools, and thoſe Monſtroſitys of Na- 
ture thro the accidental Defect of ſecond Canſes, atid a 
number diſproportionately great of wife Men; of 
ſuch Imean, as according to the genuine Import of the 
Word, are in a way to know and propbſe the laft arid 
great End of their Being, and to diſcern and chuſe fit 
means for attaining it. But if he regard Men in the 
latter ſenſe, that is, according as they make them- 
ſelves, and wilfully ſwerve from this Advantage of 
Nature and Providence, then indeed I own that fflere 
is a great number of Fools, and that the Atheiſt War 
| c 
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ſelf eminently bears this Character, while ſeying in 
his Heart that there is no God: yet however 1 do not 
deny, but that the World was in ſome fenſe partly 
made for-theſe, as well as for the Wiſe ; in chat if they 
would not glorify God in purſuing their own Happt- 
neſs, agreeably to his infinite Wiſdow and Goodneſs, 
they might at leaſt give him an occaſion! by their own 
Folly to manifeſt his Pomer and Juſtice in their Miſery. 

But again in reference to our principal Anſwer to 
the firſt Query, the Atheiſt demands, upon the Sup- 
poſition that the World proceeded: from the Goodneſs 
of God, why was it not made ſooner, nay why was 
it not coequal in duration with this Goodweſs, which 
is without date and from everlaſting? To. which I 


anſwer, that the reaſon why the Wonld was not made 
from Eternity was not from anꝝ Defect of Goodneſs in 


the Divine Mill; but becauſè there is an abſolute Im- 
poſſibility. in- the thing it ſelf: for- we mult confeſs, 
* ſays Dr. Cudmortb, that for: our parts we are prone to 
believe, that could the World have been: from Eternity, 


it ſhould certainly have heen ſo; But that it could 


not be ſo, Rhiloponws-gives at wofold account: | Firſt; 


hecanſe there can br nothing aitualh: infinite: and yet run | 


thro, ag all the paſÞ: Duration of the World has been; 
and ſecondly, becauſe that which is made on brought into 
being by another, as 4. diftinit thing from it, cannot by 


coeternal with its Maker ||. But tall; ſays the Atheiſt, if 
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it was in it ſelf impoſſible that the World ſhould be 
eternal, yet at leaſt why was it no ſooner, but ſo very 
lately made? To which I anſwer, that this is an ab. 
ſurd Queſtion; both becauſe Time was made together 


With the World, and there was no ſooner or later be- 


fore Time, and alſo becauſe whatſoever had a begin- 
ning, mult of neceſſity be once but a day old. Where- 
fore the World could not poſſibly have been ſo made 
by God in Time, as not to be once, but five or {ix thou- 
{and years old and no more, as now it is. 
But ſays the Atheiſt, if God made the World, 
what Tools or Engines did he uſe in forming and moy- 
ing the Matter of it? This again, I tell him, is to 
level Omnipotence with human Weakneſs, which 
needs Machines and Inſtruments in framiog its Works : 
whereas he who is Almighty has no ſuch occaſion, he 
doing with eaſe what he pleaſes by himſelf. But ſays 
our Opponent, tho God be omnipotent, yet can he not 
do what implies a Contradiction: now it ſeems contra- 
dictory and in it ſelf impoſſible, if withal you ſuppoſe 
him, as you do, to be incorporeal, that he ſhould any 
way move or conſequently model the Matter of the 
Univerſe ; for then he muſt needs run thro all things, 

and could not lay hold nor faſten upon any thing. To 
which I anſwer, that fince no Body can poſſibly move 
it ſelf, that which firſt mov'd Matter muſt of neceſſity 
be incorporeal; not that this mov'd it by local Motion, 
as one Body moves another, or as Engines and Machines 
move by Truſion or Pulſion, they being before mov'd ; 
but muſt do it by another kind of Action, ſuch as is 
not local Motion nor Heterokineſy, but Autokineſy, that 
is, by Cogitation. Now that a cogitative Being as ſuch 
hath a natural Imperium over Matter and power of 
moving it, and that without any Engines or Tools, is, 
as 
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as we have ſaid, unqueſtionably certain even from our 
own Souls, which move our Bodys and command 'em 
every way merely by Will and Thought. And ſurely a 
perfect Mind, preſiding over the Matter of the whole 
World, could much more irretiſtibly and with infinitely 
more eaſe, move the whole corporeal Univerſe, merely 
by Will and Cogitation, than we can our Bodys. Thus 
far J have anſwer'd the Querys of the Atheiſtick Phi- 
loſopher, touching God's Formation of the World, as 
they are ſet down in Dr. Cadworth: to which I think 
it not unſeaſonable to add one more, touching his Pro- 
vidence over it, which is offer'd by the ſtaggering or 
Epicurizing Chriſtian. If, ſays he, there were a good 
Providence, that over-rul'd the Aﬀairs of this World, 
how is it imaginable that ever ſo great a part of Man- 
kind, as the Infidel World includes, ſhould be left ſo 
deſtitute, as they are, of the Knowledg of God, and of 
the means of attaining their everlaſting Happineſs ? 
To which I cannot better anſwer than in the Words of 
a * late Divine: Firſt, that the Infidel World is not 
perhaps left ſo utterly deſtitute, as we are apt to ima- 
gine; for they have the Law of Nature to direct them, 
by which alone they muſt be try'd, and ſtand or fall at 
the day of Judgment ; which as to the main ſtrokes of 
their Duty is ſo plain and intelligible, that no ſincere 
Inquirer can be ignorant of it: and if when they may 
underſtand it they will not, or if when they do under- 
ſtand it they wilfully tranſgreſs and violate it, this is 
purely their own fault, and no way reflects on the 

Goodneſs of Providence. To which I add, that as they 
have not thoſe vaſt Advantages, which we have, of 
becoming good, and growing up into a State of Per- 
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* Dr, Scot in Chriſtian Lite, Part 2. Vol. 1. p. 265, &c. 
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fection and Happineſs, ſo proportionably leſs degrees 
of Good will be accepted of thoſe that do well, and 
leſs degrees of Puniſhment inflicted on thoſe that do 
;z1l. And in a word, tho their Condition were a 
great deal worſe than it is, yet would it be very 
unreaſonable for us to objeQ it againſt the Goodneſs of 
the Divine Providence, unleſs we better underſtood, 
than we do, how God will diſpoſe of 'em, and com- 
penſate their preſent Diſadvantages in the other 
World: and therefore ſince yet we know not what 
he will do, as having no Revelation in the Caſe, it 
becomes us to fuſpend our Judgment, till the Event 
hath determin'd this. 
In ſhort, Tthen ſay with a * late ingenious Writer, 
in reference to this and the like Cavils about Provi- 
| dence, © That upon the account of the Infinity of the 
« Subject, the defign'd Secrecy, and the Intricacy of the 
& Chain of things, becauſe of their wonderful Inter- 
mixture, and the ſtrange Connection betwixt things 
ce at remote Diſtances both of Time and Place, upon 
one or other of theſe accounts, we cannot hope to 
underſtand perfectly and clearly all the Acts of Di- 
vine Providence: but many things relating both to 
« private Perſons and publick States, to the Heathen 
and Chriſtian World, muſt be entertain'd with a 
« (lent Admiration. i 
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* Dr. Cockburn in Eflays, P art 2. p. 206, who therein has very well ſolv d 
moſt other Objefions againſt Providence, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


A Confutation of the Athriſt's laſt Head of Aigu- 
ment, by which he would perſuade us fir ſt, 18 


it is the general Intereſt of all Mankind ; and ſe- 
 condly, that it is the particular Intereſt of Civil 
Sovereigns and States, that the Belief of a God, a 
ſenſe of Religion, &c. ſhould not be entertain d. 


NCE more the Atheiſt being re-inforc'd, 
makes directly upon us a freſh Attack, and tells 
us in the firſt place, that it is the Intereſt of Mankind 
in general, and by conſequence of every particular Per- 
ſon, that the Belief of a God, a ſenſe of Religion, 
&c. ſhould not be entertain'd. To which I firſt an- 
ſwer, that if there be a God, a Providence, and Souls 
be immortal, &. then is it not any Man's thinking or 
believing otherwiſe that will alter the caſe, nor afford 
the Atheiſts any Relief againſt theſe two imagin'd 
Evils of theirs. For things are ſullen, and will be as 
they are, whatever we think of em or wiſh 'em tobe; 
and Men will at laſt diſcover their Error, when per- 
haps it may be too late. Wiſhing is no Proving, and 
therefore this Atheiſtic Argument from Intereſt does 
not do any the leaſt execution againſt the Being of a 
God, it being nothing elſe but an ignorant Wiſh and 
vain Deſire, But having no true ground, how comes 
| the Atheiſt to wiſh or deſire that there were no God? 
Why it is partly from a miſtaken Notion of God, 
whom he looks on as a Being infinitely powerful, and 

4 Fffff 2 *-." That 
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that has no Law, but its own Will; and therefore may 
puniſh whom it pleaſes after death: and partly from 
the ſenſe of their own Guilt, for which they kaow, if 
there be a God, that they ſhall be accountable to him. 
Firſt, I ſay, from a miſtaken Notion of God, that he 
is nothing but arbitrary Will omnipotent, which indeed 
is not the moſt deſirable thing: whereas his Will is the 
Will of Gooaneſs, Fuſtice, and Wiſdom it ſelf omnipotent, 
His Will is not mere Vill, ſuch as hath no other Rea- 
ſon beſides it ſelf: but it is Law, Equity and Chancery; 
it is the 79 or Ought it ſelf, decreeing, willing and 
ating. Neither does God puniſh any one out of a de- 
light in Puniſhment, or in the Evil and Sufferings of 
the Perſons puniſh'd ; but to thoſe, who are not alto- 
gether incurable, his Puniſhment is Phyſick in order to 
their Recovery and Amendment : ſo that the Source 
and Fountain thereof is Goodneſs to the Perſons them- 


ſelves puniſh'd. But to ſuch as are incurable, the Pu- 


niſhment inflicted on them is intended for the good of 
the Whole. So that the Attribute of Juſtice in God 


does not at all claſh with the Attribute of Goodneſs, it 


being but a Branch or particular Modification of it. 
Goodneſs and Juſtice in God are always complicated to- 


_ gether; neither his Goodneſs being Fondneſs, nor his 


Juſtice Cruclty : but hebeing both good in puniſhing and 
juſi in rewarding and diſpenſing Benefits. Wherefore 
it can be the Intereſt of none that there ſhould be no 
God, no Immortality, &c. unleſs perhaps of ſuch deſ- 
perately and incurably wicked Perſons, as abandoning 
their true Intereſt of being good, have thereupon no 


other Intereſt left em, but not to be, or to become no- 


thing. And even this they can never be aſſur'd of, but 
are ſtill under a dread of Miſery; or if they are not, 
yet as they have no Hope in a future, ſo neither can 

they 
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they have any Satisfaction in the preſent Life, nor can 


poſſibly be eaſy, and much leſs happy, without Immor- 
tality, and a Security of the Continuance of what they 


now poſſeſs. How then can it be the Intereſt of Men, 
that this Hypotheſis ſhould be true, which thus plainly 
cuts off all Hope from 'em, and leaves em in an utter 
Impoſlibility of being ever happy? Whereas to believe 
a Goa, according to the true Notion of him, is to be- 


lieve ſuch a Being, as if he could be ſuppos'd not to be, 


there is nothing which any, who are not deſperately 
engag'd in Wickedneſs, could poſſibly more wiſh or 
delire. Since * infinite Hopes lie before us from the 
Exiſtence of a Being infinitely good and powerful, and 
the Immortality of our own Souls; and nothing can 
obſtruct or hinder theſe Hopes, but our own Wickedneſs 
of Life. While on the other hand, to believe 4 God and 


do well, are two the moſt hopeful, cheerful and com- 
fortable things that poſſibly can be. And, ſo far is this 


from doing what | Lucretius and Macchiavel ſug - 
geſt, that is, from depreſſing and debaſing mens Spi- 


"Tits, that it inſpires em with the greateſt Bravery ; 


Experience telling us, as well among Heathens as 


_ Chriſtians, that the Fear of God has even chas'd away 


all other Fears, and the Belief of a Providence and the 
Soul's Immortality has made Men eaſy and magnani- 
mous in all Conditions, And tho indeed true Religron 
forbids all private Revenge, and teaches us Meekneſs and 


Humility towards all Men, yet does this no way ten 


to impair, but highly to improve true Valour, by lay- 
ing its Foundation withal upon the beſt Reaſon, and 
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directing 
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direQting its Courſe by the ſteddieſt Prudence: fo that 


in this caſe one Vertue is not purchas'd at the expence 
of another, nor Magnanimity forfeited to maintain 
true Meekneſs, it being well known, that the moſt 
tout are always the moſt humble, meek and merciful, 
and that only puſillanimous, becauſe irreligious and un- 
ballaſted Spirits, are haughty, turbulent and cruel. 
But having lately ſaid, that the Fear of God does even 
chaſe away all other Fears, here, it may be, the Atheiſt 
will think to lay faſt hold of me, and make no queſ- 
tion but to rout me now by the additional Aid of tem- 
poral Princes, whom he thinks to ſooth and draw in to 
his ſide : for knowing how ambitious they generally 
are to enlarge their Bounds, he cunningly touches on 
this String, telling '*em how much it would aggran- 
dize their Power on Earth that God were entirely ex- 
cluded from it. For in the ſecond place he argues, that 


it is their particular Intereſt, that the Belief of a God, 
c. ſhould not be entertaind; this being, as he pre- 


tends, inconſiſtent with their Government: for the 
proof whereof he aſſigns three Reaſons. 
_ Thefirft of which is, that the Civil Sovereign reigns 
only in Fear ; and therefore if there be any Power or 


Fear greater than that of the Leviathan, as Theiſm re- 


quires that of God to be, Civil Authority can ſignify 


little. But here, I ſay, let Civil Sovereigns beware 


how they follow this raſh Counſel; leſt thinking by 
this method to enhance, they ruin their Power, and by 


undermining that Fear of God, which chiefly makes 


themſelves to be fear d, they unhinge the Peoples Fi- 
delity to em: and therefore in this ſenſe let *em rather 


chuſe with brave Theopompus willingly to make their 
Power leſs, that it may be the more ſecure and laſting. 
However agrecable the End propos'd may ſeem to aſ- 


piring 
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piring Princes, yet beſides the great danger of purſuing 
it even in deſpite of the Almighty, it is not ſo eaſy to 
be compaſso'd as nam'd, nay after all it can never be 
attain'd; and accordingly the Argument here offer'd 
for it is both falſe and inconcluſive. Firſt, I ſay that it 
is falſe, in that it is built upon a Specimen of Princes 
and of Men, which the Atheiſt takes from the worſt of 
Princes and the worſt of Men; and agreeably to this 
ſuppoſes, that becauſe ſome Princes are Tyrants, derive 


their Sovereignty from Power, and exert no other Attri- 


bute but that, therefore Civil Sovereizns as ſuch and in 


general are ſo: And again, becauſe ſome Men are not 


guided by Reaſon, but a belluine Appetite of ſenſible 
things, and owning no eſſential Diſtinction of moral 


Good and Evil, or of Mine and Thine, have no other 


Standard to act by, and no other End in view, but only 


their temporal Self-intereſt 5 therefore all Mankind as 


ſuch and by Nature are ſo, that is, Thieves, Cut- 
throats, Knaves and the like: Only whereas by Con- 
ſent, for mutual Convenience, one is rais'd to a State 


of Sovereignty above the reſt, him other Men are in- 
clin'd to obey, becauſe they fear his irreſiſtible Power, 


leſt it ſhould deprive em of the Supports or Convenien- 
cys of Life, or of Life it ſelf. And accordingly the 
Obedience or Diſobedience of the Civil Sovereign, con- 
ſequent to the Preſervation of themſelves, is made a ſe- 


condary Ground of Good or Evil: every thing being 
good, becauſe tor our Safety, which he commands; but 


every thing evil, becauſe for our Deſtruction, which 


he forbids; he having abſolute Power over others, and 
in this ſenſe not bearing the Sword in vain. But this at 


firſt ſight appears to be a very wrong way of arguing, 


that is from ſome, and thoſe Aoomalys and Monſters 


of the kind (as moſt Men own) to 2 i» general; and 
BR plainly 
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plainly diſcovers the Falſhood of the Maxim it is 
brought to eſtabliſh, However yet further, as the 
Acheiſt ſtands in it, that his Judgment is right and 
rakes in all Mankind, juſt as * Mr. Hobbes confeſſedly 
went about to meaſure human Nature by the Obſer- 
vation of his own ; I ſhall think it worth my while 


ro ſingle out and examine the Particulars he has croud- 


ed or ſuppos'd in this Argument: at thꝰ head of which 
Enquiry I ſhall firſt ſet in view his main Aſſertion, 
with what I have to ſay of it; and next conſider the 
Train of Preſumptions or Suppoſitions, on which he 
builds it. 5 „ 
Firſt then, as touching his main Aſſertion, that the 


Civil Sovereign reigns only in Fear, I flatly deny the 


Truth of it. This is an ill-natur'd Maxim of thoſe 
Stateſmen, who derive all Sovereignty from Power : 
* Whereas Dominion of Government, Þ ſays one, is 
6 not only from Power, nor by Power alone; for Un- 


e derſtanding, Will and Power muſt all concur to Go- 
© vernment. And accordingly the moſt flouriſhing 


of earthly Princes have ſucceſsfully us'd many other 


Ingredients in the Art of Empire; and among the reſt, 


have found it not a little turn to their account to draw 
the People by the Cords of Love : and if ſo, methinks 
it is ſtrange, that in caſe of Subjection the Paſſion of 


Fear ſhould be always uppermoſt; and that, even upon 
the Hobbiſt's Suppoſition, that Self-preſervation is the 


firſt Principle of Nature, Men ſhould not be as much, 
if not more affected with the preſent Enjoyment of 
Life, and the Hope of a Continuation of it, as with 
the Pear of loſing it, and that by the hand of thoſe, 


* 
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* Lev. b. 2. + Lawſon in Examination of the Political Part of Mr. 
Hobbes's Leviathan, p. 151. 
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whoſe Intereſt leads *em as well to ſuccour and ſupport, 
as to lord it over and trample on their Subjects; who 
as they are endu'd with Recon and Freedom, and mo- 
vable by Springs as well of Hope as Fear, are beſt go- 
vern'd by the Wiſdom and Goodneſs, in conjunction 
with the Power of their Sovereigns ; it being very much 
for the Safety and Security of theſe to reward as well as 
puniſh, and therefore tho they are Terrors to Evil- 
doers, yet are they Encouragers to them that do well. 
Accordingly ſays the Writer laſt mention'd, © * the Peo- 
ple may indeed be kept in awe and order, and this 
« cannot be without Power. But what is here under- 
„ ſtood by Power? It's not Poteſtas, but Potentia, 
Strength and Force, which may be great in a \ Levi- 
„ athan; yet without Wiſdom and Juſtice, and (he 
4 might have added Benevolence and Kjndneſs) can 
«never long keep the People in Subjection. And thus 
much follows from the Atheiſt's own Doctrine, while 
tho he allows the Sovereign to be abſolute, yet is it. no 
longer than he can keep himſelf fo, and his Power can- 
not be reſiſted : but when it can, it lawfully may be; 
and ſo unleſs ſome other Principle than that of Fear 
reſtrain, the Prince then lies at the mercy of the People. 
And of this our Nation has had a ſignal Experiment; 
as a Salvo to which it is not improbably gueſs'd by a 
* very great Man, that this Atheiſtical Doctrine was 
calculated; the Broacher of it himſelf in the Inter- 
regnum implying an Acknowledgment of it too, when 
being ask'd, Why be would publiſh ſuch Doctrine? he an- 
ſwer' d, The truth is, I have a mind to go home; and ac- 
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* Pag. 122. *f Lord Clarendon in Survey of Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan, 
p. 8. who alſo elſewhere juſtly cenſures this Doctrine, as tending to countenance 
UV/urpation and Rebellion, viz. at p. 5, 92, 193, Oe. | 
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cordingly when having eſcap'd the Juſtice at Paris he 
got into Exglana,there he found Favour and Protection; 
and then to have anſwer'd his Book, had been, ſays this 
Author, to have diſputed with 4 Man that commanded 
thirty Legions. 3 
Here the Atheiſts Treachery being ſmelt out by all 
rightful Potentates, he isforc'd to quit his Dependence 
on their Intereſt, and wheeling about as it were for 
breath, goes by the following Steps or Suppoſitions to 
abet this Aſſertion, that the Civil Sovereign reigns only 


in Fear: according to which, as before he did no ſmall 


diſcourteſy to Princes, making 'em to be either ab/o> 
lute Tyrants, or otherwiſe mere Noſes of Wax; fo 
now he vilifies human Nature in general, and would 
have all Mankind to be of no better diſpolition towards 
each other, than Lions, Bears and Tigers. In that 


firſt he tells us, that there is not among Men what is 


commonly underſtood by the Law of Nature, or a ſtand- 
ing and eſſential Diſtinction bet wixt moral Good and E- 
vil, &c. * but that theſe words of Good and Evil, &c. 


are ever us'd with reference to the Perſon that uſeth 


«© them, there being nothing {imply and abſolutely ſo, 


ce nor any common Rule of Good and Evil to be taken 


«6 


from the nature of the Objects themſelves, but from 
8 


the Perſon of the Man (where there is no Common- 
wealth) or (in a Commonwealth) from the Perſon 
that repreſenteth it; or from an Arbitrator or Judg, 


« whom Men diſagreeing ſhall by conſent ſet ?up, and 


make his Sentence the Rule thereof, And in ſhort, 
Good and Evil | are Names that ſignify our Appetites 
and Averſions; which in different Tempers, Cuſ- 
toms and DoCtrines of Men, are different, &c. But 
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on the contrary I ſay, that right Reaſon dictateth to all 
Men ſome certain things to be done or omitted; whoſe. 


Dictates accordingly being univerſal, and withal, I add, 


being found for the Benet of the reaſonable Natare, 
muſt therefore be look'd on as Rules or Laws given by 
him, who made it and thoſe at once in a true and pro- 
per ſenſe to be term'd natural: as likewiſe the things 
they command or forbid come under the name of mo- 
ral Goods or Evils, ſuch as are not changeable at plea- 


ſure, according to Circumſtances, Times or Places, or, 


as the Objection ſuppoſes, according to private Humour, 


publick Authority, Inſtitution, Cuſtom, or the like; but 


ſuch as are perpetually and univerſally regarded as ſuch 
in all Tempers and Conditions, when and where Men 
uſe their Reaſoa, and when or where thro mere Bru- 
tiſhneſs they do not, as, beſides Individuals here and 
there, is perhaps truly reported of ſome whole Na- 
tions; or thro prejudice will not uſe it rightly, as thee 


Atheiſt himſelf, who in denying this runs counter to 


the general ſenſe of Mankind, may be ſuppos'd to do. 


Theſe Inſtances are to be look*d on as Irregularitys and 


Exorbitances from the ſtated Courſe of human Nature, 
and afford us no Argument againſt the common Obſer> 
vation; no more, as Andronicas Rhodius compares 
it, than he can be ſaid to be in the wrong, who calls Hon 
ſweet, tho it does not taſt ſo to Perſons that are "ſich. 
And therefore does Ariſtotle very well adviſe, that / 
we know what is natural in any Species of things, we mnſt 
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[eek it in thoſe Individuals which are well and in 4 good: 
ſtate according to Nature, and not in ſuch as are aepraud 
and out of Order. | Accordingly, ſays * Grotius, that 
may be concluded to be the Law of Nature, which ob- 
tains among all Nations in general, or at leaſt among 
thoſe which are moſt civiliz?d. For an univerſal Effect 
requires an univerſal Cauſe, which in this caſe cannot 
poſſibly be any other than that inward ſenſe, which is 
common to, and upon the uſe of Reaſon exerts it ſelf 
inall Men; I ſay, upon the U/e of Reaſon, for this 
Faculty, tho it be indeed an eſſential and a diſtinguiſh- 
ing Character of Men, yet in thoſe who either do not 
or will not uſe it as they ſhould; it is much the ſame 
thing as if they had it not; and ſo no wonder if they 
do not diſtinCtly perceive thoſe Rules of Life, which 
tho properly natural, as flowing from the open and 
true Current of Nature, yet are firſt as it were to be 
awaken' d and ſtir'd up by the Force of Reaſoning, and 
are therefore, as + one thinks, term'd by || St. Paul not 
in the common Expreſſion ove; Yom, general Noti- 
ons and Inſtincts of Good and Evil, but by the word 
NO)! T0, that is evident Concluſions reſulting from the 
Exerciſe of Reaſon; which thoſe, who not uſing their 
natural Powers, do not accordingly perceive, but hold 
the Truth in Ungodlineſs, are by ** Cicero deveſted 
of the Character of Men, and rang'd among Brutes, 
that have no Underſtanding. However, I would not 
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* juris naturalis eſſe colligitur id, quod apud omnes Gentes, aut mo- 
ratiores omnes tale eſſe creditur, &c. Grot. de Jure Bel. & Pac. p. 6. 
where ſee more to this purpoſe; 150 | 8 

+ Parker in Demonſtration of the Law of Nature, p. 7. Rom. 2. 14, 15. 

** This he tells us im Hominem ipſum ex Homine tollere. De Offic.l. 3. 
non procul ab Init. And again in reference to the ſame thing he ſays, Quid 
intereſt utrum ex Homine quis ſe convertat in Belluam, an in Hominis Natu- 
ra Immanitatem gerat Belluz ? 15. prope ad Fin. = 


be 
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be meant to ſpeak here of what the Platons/ts term the 
ſmaller Morals, which are only Deductions from other 
Principles, and in drawing forth which into Uſe and 
Practice Mankind are determin'd by uncertain and ca- 
{ual Motives, by Cuſtom, Superſtition, Intereſt, Circum- 
ſtances,&c. and ſo may very much differ about em: and 
of theſe only is it true, which * Mr. Hobbes aſſerts, 
© That divers Men differ not only in their Judgment 
& on the Senſes of what is pleaſant and unpleaſant to 
« the Taft, Smell, Hearing, Touch and Sight; but 
6 alſo of what is conformable or diſagreeable to Reaſon 
in the Actions of common Life. Nay, the ſame 
« Manin divers times differs from himſelf, and one 
ce time praiſeth, that is, calleth Good, what another 
© time he diſpraiſeth and calleth Evil, &c. and which 
+ Mr. Selden ſuppoſes, namely, that thoſe we term the 
Laws of Nature ſprung from Cuſtom or public Conſent. 
But here I would be underſtood to ſpeak, with a very 
Learned Man, of the greater Morals, which are the 
Foundation of the former, and of which ** Mr. Hobbes 
(I know not how inconſiſtently with himſelf) had juſt 
before ſaid, that they are immutable and eternal; and 
elſewhere ſuppoſes, as is obſerv'd by the +Þ Learned 
Pufendorf, that they are declar'd by the tacit Dictates of 
right Reaſon. Now theſe, that is to ſay the moral Goods 
and Evils, which were before pointed at, together with 
the Rules that concern *em, are compriz'd in what we 
term the cardinal Vertues and Vices, ſuch as Prudence, 
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* Lev, p. 79. /. De jure Nat. L. 1. c. 6, 7, &c. 
I Loquuntur enim illi (meaning Hobbes and Selden) de Legibus in Spec e, 
nos de maximis ſingularium Legum Fundamentis, &c. neque circa prima hæc 
Juſtitiæ Placita variatæ ſunt moratiorum Leges, &c. Dr. Sharrock de Fin. & 
Offic. p. 132+ De Liv. Co 1. „„ 
++ Qt. the Law of Nature and Nations, Engliſh Ed. p. 114. col. 24 
| 0 juſtice, 
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Juſtice, Benevolence, Temperance, Fortitude, Cc. and 
the Branches immediately ſpringing from them; as alſo 
the End which they of courſe drive at, that is, the 
Happineſs or Miſery of the rational Nature: which 
alſo being ſet in view to Nature's Light, and certainly 
conſequent to the Means aforeſaid, do point out to us a 
natural Obligation to purſue the one, and to avoid the 
other. Which Obligation, as Ariſtotle words it, is of 


the ſame force in all places, as Fire burns every where 
alike, and is of the ſame uſe in Greece and in Perſia. 
And this, as one obſerves, is enough to ſtamp theſe 
 DiQates of right Reaſon with the Character of natural 


Laws, they being not only evident to us, but alſo eſta- 
bliſh'd and enforc'd by the Sanction of Reward and 
Puniſhment : © For neither indeed, ſays * he, in my 
« opinion do any poſitive Laws whatever oblige or bind 
& after any other manner, but only by ſhewing, that 
e Happineſs and Miſery are moſt firmly connected with 
«© the Obedience or Tranſgreſſion of them. Not that 
I think it needful to ſuppoſe, that theſe Laws or Prin- 


ciples of Duty are innate or imprinted on the Mind in the 


manner of diſtinit and actual Propoſitions : but I reckon 
it ſufficient to denominate em Laws, © that they are 
« gather'd and underſtood any way, whether by In- 
ce ſtint or the Order of Nature, and the notorious 
* Uſefulneſs of 'em to Men; Þ by internal Suggeſtion 
of the Mind, or from the Contemplation of our 


„State and Condition, and of the nature of thoſe 


« Affairs and Tranſactions, which are to engage our 
Life. Thus, ſays Tully in his Book de Republica, 
as he is cited by Lactantius, There is a conſtant and 
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* Sharrock de Fin. oy Offic. p. 134. 


\ T Pufendorf in Treatiſe of the Law of Nature and Nations, p. 114. col. 2. 


« perpetual 
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x Eſt quidem vera Lex recta Ratio, diffuſa in omnes, conſtans, ſempiter- 
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&« perpetual Law of Reaſon, made known to all Men, 


“ which calls us to Duty by Commands, and detersus 
« from Sin by Threats; and whoſe Commands or 


Threats are neither of 'em in vain * : becauſe, as an- 


other expreſſes it, a conſtant Obedience is follow'd 


ev 


&« by Serenity and Security of Conſcience, join'd with 


« a good and certain Aſſurance ; by a good Frame and 


& ſettled Tranquillity of Mind; by the Preſervation 
&« of the Body from many Evils not fatal: beſides an 


« infinite number of Advantages, which may be ob- 
t tain'd by the mutual Benevolence and good Offices 


«© of other Men. On the other hand, from Diſobedi- 


« ence do ariſe by a natural connexion Diſquiet of Con- 


« ſcience, Diſturbance and Degeneracy of Mind, De- 
« ſtruction of the Body, and numberleſs Evils which 


„may be occaſion'd by the withdrawing of other 


« mens Aſſiſtance, or by the violence of their pro- 
c« 


vok*d Revenge. Which Conſequences of keeping 


or breaking what we reckon to be Duty or natural Lam, 


are call'd by Dr. Cumberland, natural Rewards and Pu- 


niſbments. To this I add, that there is univerſally in 
human Nature, as well a previous ling or diſliting of 
ſome things as good or evil, which prompts us to chuſe 


the one and refuſe the other; as hereupon there's a real 


Advantage or Diſadvantage, an inward Complacency 
or Trouble of Mind: nay and we perceive, that this 


Inclination or Averſion is in us antecedently to all Rea- 


ſoning and Diſcourſe, and without Deliberation carries 


us 0n || by a certain natural Impetus or Enthuſiaſm to ver- 


tuous Actions, and forcibly reſtrains us from the con- 
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na, quæ vocet ad Officium jubendo, vetando, &c. Lad, lib. 6. Inſt. 
'+ Pufend, of Law of Nat. and Nations, p. 116. col. 2. 
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trary ; which is plainly a Conſequence of what may be 


particularly obſerv'd, * that we are conſtituted and 


fram'd with ſuch Paſ zons and Affections, as for inſtance 


with Love and Hatred, Complacency and Horror, 


Glory and Shame, Repentance and Self. latisfact ion, 
with Veneration and Diſdain, Commiſeration and En. 


© that there is ſuch a thing as moral Good and Evil in 
human Actions, and others of 'em point out what 
thoſe A ions are, wherein this moral Good or Evil 
is ſubjected. Inlomuch that it would be to reverſe 
the very Foundation of Nature, as well as to oppoſe 
right Reaſon, for Men to confound Vertue with Vice; a 
and nothing would be harder than to ſtamp what we 
reckon moral Good with the Character of Evil, and 
make the one indifferently to paſs for the other. It is 
in vain to tell us, that even in ſo polite a Country as 
Greece, and particularly among the Lacedemonians, 
Þ 73 Ne,. Or to rob and ſteal, was reckon'd honorable ; 
for this is a Miſtake purely from a miſconſtruction of that 
Word, which generally ſignifys not to rob or ſteal, but to 
act the part of a valiant Soldier, and carry away Spoils in 


cc 
cc 
cc 


War, it being not otherwile ſuppos'd,but that the ground 
of the War is juſt: And however this is but a ſingle In- 


ſtance, and of no weight againſt the general Obſerva- 
tion. Were there not a natural ground of Duty, and 
an eſſential Diſt inction of Good and Evil, Men might 


be brought in this particular to aſſent to and like what- 


ever Impoſture pleas'd : But was it ever known, or can 


it be, that, for example, Perfidiouſneſs and Blaſphemy 


ä 


— 
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* See this particularly ſhewn in Dr. Scots Chriſtian Lie, Vol. 1. Part 2. 


p. 26, &c. And in Bp Parker's Demonſtration of the Law of Nane, P. 50, &c. 
f See Dr, Peer in Ae Thendog. Leviath. * 39. 
ſhould 


vy, Oc. as do ſome of 'em ſignify to us in general, 
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ſhould be eſteem'd Vertues, that it ſhould be deem'd 
the ſame thing, whether I honour or murder my Pa- 
rents, and whether I am juſt and kind, or elſe endea- 
vour all poſſible hurt to thoſe that are juſt and 
kind to me? Surely theſe Sentiments can't ſn much as 
enter our Minds without horror! This Horror, you'll 
ſay, proceeds from the Prejudices of Education. But 
how then comes it to be ſo univerſal and among all Peo- 
ple, tho their Education be never ſo different? And 
ſurely it muſt be rather from ill Education or Cuſtom, 
that the Atheiſt herein thiuks counter to all Mankind. 

Will you ſay again, that Politick Law-givers have 
infus'd into the People the quaint Diſtinctions of Good. 
and Evil. But how could they all ſc exactly agre:,wirh- 


out coul ing togerher, to impoſe the ſame things up- 


on ſo many different People? How could they engtave 


the ſenſe of Duty in the bottom of mens Hearts, ray 


and inſpire them with that degree of Nicenefs, as that 
they make it a ſcruple of Conſcience to act againſt it, 
and that even tho it be ſometimes, on other accounts, 
uneaſy to obſerve it? Law-givers undoubtedly did 
not make, bur find theſe Principles in the People; 
which they perceiving to be abſolutely needful in 


Society, have accordingly preſuppos'd, as the ground 


of their own Laws. For thus, we ſee, that the 
ce preat Deſign of all human Conſtitutions has been to 
< ſecure and enforce the prime Rules of Morality ; 
«© which is a plain Argument, that Men bave always 


„found by Experience, that they are naturally good 


« and productive of their Happineſs and Welfare. 
And accordingly things cannot be ſaid to be therefore 
good or evil, becauſe commanded or forbidden by hu- 


man Laws: but generally ſpeaking to be therefore 


commanded or forbidden, becauſe antecedently good or 
PE IEA „ Hhhhh evil 
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evil in themſelves. But you'll ſay, from hence *weould 
follow that all human Laws are good. Anſw. It does 
hence follow, that either they arc really good, or at leaſt 
have a Semblance of Goodneſs, this being the Motive 
that makes em go down with the People, and that is 
enough for my purpoſe : But as for Laws, which might 
plainly be ſeen to be downright and altogether bad, 
* ſuch as theſe no Legiſlators could ever impoſe ; no, 
not tho they have attempted it by Violence and Force: 
and therefore if they have intended any ſuch, they 
have always given em a plauſible Diſguiſe, either inter- 
mixing 'em with good ones, and endeavouring to ſup- 
port *em with juſt Principles already in vogue among 
the People, or ſome other ſpecious way. Which 
minds me further, that Laws which are evidently 
good, and do plainly confirm the fr Principles of Duty 
(to ſhew the intrinſick and natural Bottom on which 
they go) are either readily obey d, as carrying with 'em 
their own Reward ; or even when they are diſobey' d, 
the Diſobedient can't but own the real Goodneſs of em, 
ſaying with her in the Poet: 


+ We ſee and like what's better, but purſue 
What's worſe —— 


« Now, ſays || Ariſtotle, that which even ill Men are 2 
« forc'd to praiſe, is certainly praiſe-worthy ; for if ſuch 
« approve it, this is as much as if all Men confeſs it: for 
nothing ſurely could make them doit, but the manifeſt 
« Evidence of Truth. From which inward ſenſe of 
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* See Dr. Scor's Chriſtian Life, Part 2, p. 18, &c. 
T Video meliora proboque, _ 
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Goodneſs alſo tis, as * Quintilian obſerves, That 20 
Man is ſo bad, as that he deſires to ſeem bad; and almoſt 
every Body ſpeaks more honeſtly than he either thinks 
or acts. 5 

Thus far it appears that the Atheiſt at firſt has made 
a wrong ſtep, and therefore no wonder if his next be 
ſo too: in that he tells us, that there being nothing 
ſimply good, honeſt or praiſe-worthy, all is reduc'd to what 
is proficable to one's ſelf ; and thus Selt-Intereſt is the 
primary Meaſure and Standard of our Actions. As to 
which I anſwer, that were Selt-In:tereſt rightly under- 
ſtood and taken in its due Latitude, as it is the Se/f- 
Intereſt of Men, according to what they are by Nature, 
that is, not only as ſtanding in private Capacitys, but 
alſo as political and ſociable Creatures; and withal as it 
extends both to their Souls and Bodys, both to another 
World and this: then perhaps he and I ſhould not very 
much differ; becauſe in this ſenſe what is term'd Self- 
Intereſt would fall in with the laſt End and greateſt 
Happineſs of our Nature, as well bereafter as here ; 
which certainly we cannot loveor deſire too much, and 
which ought therefore to be look*d on as the main 
Scope of our Aims and Endeavours, and ſo ſhould 
we meaſure the Goodneſs and Value of all other 
things, according as they ſerve to the Attainment of 
this T. But whereas in all ſenſes he limits Se/f-Itereſt 
to private Perſons as ſuch, and to them alſo would have 
it refer no further than touching their Body and this 
Life: here, as I can with good Aſſurance deny, and 
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+ Of this ſee Abbadie in L'Art de ſe Connoitre Soy-meme,c.7,8,9, 11. part 2. 

This according to Hobbes the Right and the Law of Nature do refer no 
further than to each Man's uſing hs own Power in preſerving his Life, and 
riding what is deſtructive of it, Lev. p. 64. | 
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engage to make my words good, that the Atheiſt un- 
der ſtands his true Intereſt , ſo likewiſe do I ſay, that 
he is as much miſtaken in purſuing what he fancies to 
be ſuch. For ſhould I grant his End to be right, name- 
ly temporal Self- Intereſt and the Preſervation of the Life 
preſent ; yet what are the means by which he would 
attain it? Why * Force and Fraud are, he thinks, the 
apteſt for this purpoſe, and therefore to be term'd the 
two cardinal Vertues, as mainly carrying on the great 
Concern of Man, to wit the preſerving of his Life, and 
getting poſſeſſion of whatever hecan,by whatever means 
he can. But touching this, I tell him, he is groſly 
miſtaken: For nothing certainly can better conduce 
to our temporal Self-Intereſt, than the oppoſite way of 
proceeding by Benevolence and Kindneſs, Sincerity and 
Fair-dealing. Becauſe we plainly ſee the Nature and 
Condition of Men to be ſuch, as that they cannot ſub- 
ſit by themſelves, upon their own private Stock; and 
their Time as well as Power would fail them, to pro- 

cure the moſt uſeful and the moſt neceſſary things. 
Wherefore as they need, ſo accordingly do they ſeek 
for Supplys from without, and in this Enquiry do they 
find that Men of all Creatures are moſt fit and moſt 
able to promote their mutual Advantage; © and that 
* next to the Support and the Defence of Heaven, 
they draw their chief Help and Comfort from one 
“another. And this they perceive to be an ordinary 
Conſequence of the natural Diſpoſition of Men, in 
that they are inclin'd to be grateful to others, and ex- 
pect others to be grateful to them; and if they are 

not ſo, to refrain from doing 'em any further Bene- 
factions. Now when we find the caſe to be ſuch, how 
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Hobbes in Lev, P. 63, 


open 
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open and plain do we ſee the way lie to our private Ad- 
vantage, to the Intereſt of our Bodys, Lives and For- 
tunes? By firſt ſhewing kindneſs to others our ſelves, 
may we call in their Help and Good will to us, and even 
provoke em to Love and good Works; and in the ſame 

Circle, by returning their Favours, may we ſtill ſecure 
a Continuation of them. Whereas on the contrary 

* *cis a great miſtake & to fancy it will be profitable to 


bs 


* 


* you to take away either by Fraud or Force what ano 
ther Man has acquir'd by his Labour; ſince others 


« have not only the power of reſiſting you, but of 
t taking the ſame freedom with your Goods and Poſſef- 
{© ſions: and therefore whoever took ſuch a courſe, would 
« indeed ſet a fatal Pattern, and chalk out the way to 
« his own Deſtruction. Nay, ſhould a Man thus at- 
tempt to draw every thing to himſelf and to his own. 
Intereſt, without looking toward his Neighbour, © he 
* would both labour in vain (it being impoſſible that 
all Perſons and all Things ſhould be diſpos'd according 
© tothe contradictory Deſires and Wills of particular 
Men) and at once not only teach, but invite and 
move others to plunder and to ruin him: Eſpecially 
confidering, that as Men are inclin'd to do good Offices 
for good, ſo are they very often to do bad ones for bad, 
and withal are as powerful in effecting Miſchief, as they 
are ready in deſigning it. This is ſo very plain, that 
none, methinks, but ſuch a Fool as an Atheiſt could 
ever think otherwiſe, or propoſe indeed the Eud 
before mention'd, yet excluſively from the propereſt 
Means of attaining it; but rather the more rationally a 
Man loves himſelf, the more earneſt he will be in en- 
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deavouring by good turns to procure the Love of 
other Men. a 

Well then, ſays the Atheiſt, granting you this, that 
* when it is manifeſtly for your own good to do good to 
others, it will be a point of Wiſdom in you to be kind 
and friendly; yet when it is not ſo, to conſult the good 
of others would betoken the greateſt Indiſcretion : eſ- 
pecially conſidering that in the ſtate o Nature there 
js no Law, no real Obligation to it; © A the Notions ' 
« of Right and Wrong, Juſtice and lojuitice, having 
« there no place, and conlequenily there beiug no Pro- 
« priety, no Dominion, no Mine and Thine diſtintt ; 
© but that being every Man's which he can get, and 
« for ſo long as he can keepit, To which Huddle of 
Matter I ſhall anſu er under three particular Heads. 
Firſt then I ſay, that every wiſe Man would ſtate the 
Notion of Profiz, and accordingly take his meaſures of 
acting, not from what is advantageous at this or that 
Time, or to this or that Perſon under ſuch or ſuch a Cir- 
cumſtance; but from w hat is perpetually and univer- 
ally fo. Now Benevolence, Humanity and Kindneſs 
to others are by Experience found to be ſo, and it is 
only by accident, it they prove otherwiſe, or that a 
contrary method of proceeding is in the iſſue advan- 
tageous. Secondly I fay, that the Vertues aforeſaid 
being ſo univerſally conducive to the good of private 
\ Perſons, any ſober unprejudic'd Man would from 
hence infer, that this is a part of that excellent De- 
corum and Order, which may be obſerv'd throughout 
the Univerſe ; that the fame infinite Wiſdom and 
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* Thus Carneades in Lactantius, Inſt. J. 3. c. 8, And to the ſame purpoſe 


Mr. Hobbes, Quare quærendam eſſe Pacem, quatenus habendæ ejus Spes aliqua 
affulſerit, ubi haberi non poteſt, quærenda eſſe Belli Auxilia, &c. Le Civ. p. 1). 
T Hobbes in Lev. p. 63. | | 
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Power, which contriv'd and made the Nature of Man, 
celign'd it for Happineſs, and appointed means in or- 
der thereunto ; by conſequence whatever is found in 
the courſe of things to contribute to that End, nay 
without which it cannot be attain'd, is to be fix'd on 
as a proper means, and the doing ſo obſerv'd as natural 
Law. Accordingly as Men are ſeen to ſtand in an ab- 
ſolute need of each others Help, in order to their Well- 
being, every Man ovght as far as in him lies to pro- 
© mote and preſerve a peaceful Sociableneſs with 
« others, agreeable to the main End and Diſpo- 
« ſition of human Race in general; and that not fo 
much out of Fear of Hurt, as Hope of Good. Thus 
the Notion of what is truly profitable, inſtead of mak- 
ing void, might, one would think, introduce that of 
honeſt, and make it be receiv'd amongſt Men, ſeeing 
the one ſo neceſſarily depends on, nay fo plainly falls in 
with the other: upon which account, as * Tall in- 
forms us, Socrates was us'd to curſe the Authors who 
firſt divided theſe Names in Notion and Opinion, 
which Nature ſo inſeparably united. But neither do J 
draw the ground of ſocial Vertues merely from their 
being uſeful to private Intereſt; ſince the Obligation 
of 'em, as was before obſerv'd, is diſcernible by Reaſon 
abſtractly from Profit, and we find what is our Intereſt, 
not therefore only to be our Duty, but to come under 
that Character alſo upon ſome higher ground. To 
which purpoſe a ꝙ late Writer tells us, © that tho it be 
“certainly true, that the Practice and external Exerciſe 
« of Juſtice and many other moral Dutys, doth ſuppoſe 
*© Society, or at leaſt a State of Friendſhip, that ſo 
* De Offic. I. 3. ES 8 
+ Lowde in Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of Man, p. 161. 
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* Men may have proper O»jeQs of thoſe reſpective 

* Vertnes ; yet the reaſons of their Obligation are 

founded in the Nature of each ſingle Man, and fo 

© may belong to a Man in Solitude: for the reaſons of 

* Juſtice and other moral Vertues, are not ultimately 

« to be reſolv'd into that natural Support and Advan- 

« tage they bring to a Society and Commonwealth, 

and that they cannot without great diſadvantage be 

* baniſh'd out of it; but into that Co-tormity they 

& bear to the Divine Nature, and to the Participation 

© thereof in our ſelves. Hence it is that ſome Mix- 

ims and Vertues are univerfally look'd on as obligatory 

in themſelves, and needful to be prattty'd, tho with the 7 
loſs of Lite and Fortune: Agreeably to which, Tulh 
fays particularly of Friendſhip * That it firſl aroſe ra- 
ther from Nature than from Weakneſs, rather from the 
Bent and Inclination of mens Minds, than from the Con- 
ſtderation of the Profit it would bring. And thus Jam- 
blichus ſays of Juſtice. after having ſpoken of Advan- 
tages, | That it is deſirable of it ſelf without theſe ; for 
to it we are by Nature born : and therefore tho we are ſo 
far from getting, that we very much loſe by it, yet « it 
ſtill our Duty to be juſt. U hus the Philoſophers in ge- 

neral have aſſerted, that Vertue is deſirable either for its 
own ſake, or at leaſt not for any outward Profit, but 
only the rational Delight or Hope ic brought with it ; 
and we might inſtance in many moral Rules, which 
Men univerſally look on as reaſonable, and the Oppo. 

ſites to em as unreaſonable, without the Conſideration : 

of Profit or Diſprofit : as namely, not to hurt one that | 

does no hurt, to help the Helpleſs, to be obedient to 1 
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ixatey, & c. Jamb, in Protrep. c. 19. ] 


Parents, 
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Parents, tender of ones Offspring, grateful to Bene- 
factors, and obſervant of Contracts; and in ſhort, a 
general Benevolence or Inclination to do good to others 
ſhews it ſelf, ſays Plutarch, even in our greeneſt Age, 
and almoſt prevents the Thought of what is profitable 
to our ſelves. Wherefore, methinks, if we conſider 
Mankind as they are in themſelves, and even out of all 
Society, the Notions at leaſt of Right and Wrong, 
Juſtice and Injuſtice, as being neceſfary Adjuncts of 
their Nature, would have place in em; and, contrary 
tothe Atheiſt's Suppolition, why may not theſe Qua- 
litys be in a Man, that were alone in the World, as 


well as ſome of his Paſſions, which do alſo neceſſarily 


relate to their proper ObjeQs, tho theſe are not always 
ready at hand ? But moreover as we find, that Men 


are by their Nature and Condition ſociable, the 
Reaſonableneſs of ſocial Dutys is further confirm'd = 


to us by a Motive of Intereſt ; inſomuch that if the 


are not allow'd and practis'd, Men would in no wiſe 


be able to ſubſiſt. The Truth of this, beſides what 


has been ſaid for it, will further appear, in that I add 
Thirdly, that in the State of Nature there is Propriety 


or Dominion, Mine and Thine : for whether we con- 


ſider Men as actually ſociated, or only ſociable, or as 


neither, but barely exiſtent; yet muſt they of courſe 


be ſuppos'd to occupy ſomething or other for their 
Subſiſtence and Convenience, even as ſoon as they 


enter into Being. Now in the beginning of things, 
what each Man firſt occupy'd, became his own; ſo 


that afterwards to take it from him or his, became an- 


juſt : 1 ſay, what each Man firſt occupy?d, L do not 


mean in a way of Scrambling, or according to in- 


ſatiable Luſt and Appetite (for that is unnatural ) 
but only for convenient Subſiſtence and Support, that 
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is, the due Exigence of Nature. And thus far, tho I 
grant that antecedently to Poſſeſion or Pedis Poſitio, 
which has been ſince look'd on as a © Token of lawful 
Occupancy, each Man had a Right, and all Men an equal 
Right to ſome things ; nay, and that before the firſt 
Seizure there was {o far a Communion of Goods, as 
that Men might be ſuppos'd to be equally indifferent 
in their Claim to this or that Portion : yer could they 
not be ſaid to have an equal, becauſe they had indeed 
0 Right to all; but their Propriety or private Share 


was originally and by Natute ſtated. I ſay by Nature, 


inaſmuch as every natural Power and Capacity of Man 
is found to be limited; which unavoidably and by it 
ſelf introduces a limited Uſe and Enjoyment of things: 
* Por no Man can claim a greater Right from Na- 
< ture than he is capable of enjoying: and therefore 
4 ſeeing that is fully provided for by a Parcel that is 
«© proportion'd to it ſelf and its Neceſſitys, he can- 
<« not challenge, by virtue of his natural Right, any 


« Power over the Remainder; but will be content to 


“ leave whatſoever he cannot enjoy himſelf to other 


“ mens Uſe and Advantage: and certainly that is 


« very reaſonable to allow our Neighbours to chal- 
enge their ſhareof Happineſs, when our turn is fully 
ſervꝰ'd and fatisfy'd F. Becauſe, I ſay, to exceed this 


Bound is plainly contrary to Nature and to Order; 
which, as Scaliger tells us, is quaſi dęop dd, or that 


which of courſe ſets Limits. . 
Thus far I have trac'd the Atheiſt's Steps, and ſo 

prevented his Aim in ſome of his moſt ſubtle and in- 

tricate Windings toward his purpoſe ; the Plan where- 


* 


* 


* Ruth 4. 8. + See this Point more fully clear d in Parker's Demon- 
ſtration of the Law of Nat. from p. 35, 10 42. a 
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of is this: There being nothing ſimpiy Good or Evil, 
Right or Wrong, no Mine or Thine, but al having an 
equal Right to all; and at once, he adds, they veg 
well-nigh equal in Power and Strength, as they may al 
aim at, ſo have they an equal ground to hope for all; 
and ſo if more of em do affect or like the ſame thin 
then, becauſe it can't be enjoy'd by all at once, there ariſe 
Competition and Diffidence, till by this means they 
come to Blows : and thus Mankind either thro Istere 

or Glory are of courſe ina ſtate of Enmity and War. 
Thefe are vile Scandals upon human Nature, the main 
ground whereof I have before prevented; and as for 
the reſt, it deſerves no other Anſwer, but fuch a ridi- 
culing Turn, as a Þ late ingenious Pen has given it. 
Granting that Men by Nature are well-nigh equal in 


Power and Strength, yet are they not ſo ſavage, as, 
becauſe on this account they might have an equal Hope 
of Conqueſt, and ſo to obtain this or that thing, im- 
 mediately to quarrel and combat for it. The Atheiſt 
cannot argue this from the true Nature of Man; but 
either from his own ill Temper (as methinks || he 
propos'd to do) or from the inordinate Paſſions and 
Practices of ſome other Men; (as alſo F* he plainly 
does) againſt the injurious Violence whereof, be- 
cauſe we uſe to ſecure our ſelves, therefore he would 
have it, that we likewiſe have the ſame diſtruſt of all 
Mankind, and make the like Eſtimate of their 242 
tural Temper; that is, becauſe we ride arm d in 4 Journy, 
lock our Doors and Cheſts, to prevent Miſchief and 
Robbery, therefore we have an inward Opinion that 
the World is fill'd with Murderers and Robbers, and 
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that he confounds what we tend to as mere Animals for 
the Conſervation of Life and the avoiding of Death, 
with what we deſire and is perfectly agreeable to our 


forth commencd the Exerciſe of Juſtice. This we 
may much better conclude from Hiſtory and Obſer- 
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that all Men by Nature are ſuch *. This, as f one ob- 
ſerves, is the proper Character not of Men but Beaſts, 
that are made up and govern'd only by the inordinate 
Appetites of the Body, without any Vertue, Honeſty 
or Honour of the Mind. And here indeed lies the fun- 
damental Error of all Mr. Hobbes's Theory of Man, 


rational Nature. How much better is Man defin'd by / 

{| Ariſtotle, to be an Animal that is naturally peaceable . 
and mild? To which purpoſe ** Plutarch allo affirms, 
That no Man is or ever was by Nature a fierce or unſo ; 
ciable Creature. For without queſtion Men as ſuch,”, |, 
and before they are deprav'd by barbarous Cuſtoms, * 
have in em the Seeds of Philanthropy and Love; and, 
may therefore be ſuppos'd to have been at firſt inclin d??? 
not to ſcramble and fight for whatever they could get. 
but amicably to ſettle each others Bounds : and hence- : 


vation, which afford us Examples of Mercy and Com- 
paſſion to others, of a generous Condeſcenſion and 
Self- denial, of an univerſal Love and Good-will to Men, = 
ſufficient to wipe off the aforeſaid Aſperſions caſt 3 
upon human Nature. Tho, ſays + one, it muſt J 
« alſo be granted, that there have been too many 


9 


—— — 


* See Lord Clarendon in Survey of the Leviath. p. 27, 28. 
Non humanum quid Cogitatione depingit, &c, hominem denique ut 
Belluam, ad quam Animi Virtus aut Honeſtas & Decus nihil pertinent, nobis 
exhibet. Philoſoph. Burgund. in Tom, prior. p. 392. Ed. Lond, e 
|| *AyIpwrros {oY e o ονν Top. 5. 2. 
** $voe i Ag e e, vT iv dvnues! Cay. In Vir. Pomp. 
++ Lode of the Nature of Man, p. 166. 
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ce barbarous and inhuman Actions committed, both by 
« Heathens and Chriſtians too; but then thoſe Actions 
c were not approv'd by the more wiſe and ſober Per- 
« {ons of thoſe very Nations that committed 'em. 
2. They were univerſally condemn'd by the more 
« civiliz'd part of the World. 3. They were ſo far 
« from tending to their Advantage, that they have 
* many times prov'd the cauſe or occaſion of many 
“ and grievous Calamitys brought upon themſelves 
„% and Nation by the juſt Providence of God. And 
however the Atheiſt thinks we are * let looſe to all 
manner of Villany, nay and has the confidence to add, 
that this Licence is a noble and happy Privilege of 
Nature, in that weare born without Fetters or Shac- 
kles upon us, free from all Duty and Obligation, all 
Juſtice, Benignity and Morality, which according to 
him are Reſtraints of true Liberty : yet thoſe who 
have better weigh'd theſe Matters, are of opinion, 
* That he deprives Man of the greateſt Happineſs and 
& Glory that can be attributed to him, who deveſts 
* him of that Gentleneſs and Benevolence towards 
e other Men, by which he delights in the good For- 
© tune and Tranquillity that they enjoy, and makes 
© him ſo far prefer himſelf before all others, as to make 
< the reſt a Prey to advance any Commodity or Con- 
cc veniency of hisown ; which is a Barbarity ſuperior 
« to what the moſt ſavage Beaſts are guilty of +. 
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* For this is 4 Conſequence of the Atheiſts Principle; Perſpicuum eſt enim 
niſi Æquitas, Fides, Juſtitia proficiſcantur a Natura, & ſi hxc omnia ad Urili- 
tatem referantur, Virum bonum non poſſe reperiri. Cic. de Fin. 2. 
+ Thus my Ld Clarendon in Survey of the Leviathan, p. 28. 
2 Quando Leoni OL 
Fortior eripuit Vitam Leo? Quo Nemore unquam 0 it 
Expiravit Aper majoris dentibus Apri ? | PIER 
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And methinks, upon ſecond thoughts, the Atheiſts 
ſeem to be convinc'd of this, or at leaſt that their pre- 
tended State of Nature is very * inconvenient : For, 
fay they, tho the aforeſaid State of Nature be in it ſelf 
abſolutely the beſt, yet nevertheleſs by reaſon of mens 
Imbecillity, and the Equality of their Strengths, and In- 
conſiſtency of their Appetites, 1t proves by accident the 
worſt; this War with every one, making mens Right 
or Liberty to every thing, indeed a Right or Liberty to 
nothing; they having no Security of their Lives, much 
leſs of the comfortable Enjoyment of them. And 
therefore if we ask in the next place, Suppoſing Man- 
kind to have been ſo diſſever'd and diſſociated, fo 
lawleſs and hoſtile by Nature, as is pretended, how 
came they to ſettle in orderly Communitys and States, 
and whence aroſe that Face of Juſtice which is now 


ſeen in the World? Here the F old Atheiſts in Plato, and 


alſo Epicurus will foreſtal Mr. Hobbes (tho it ſeems. || he 


knew not of it, as neither did another late Writer) and 


tell us, that Neceſſity put Mankind upon this: For when 
they had been a good while kicking and cuffing, hew- 
ing and ſlaſhing, and juſtling againſt each other, they 


became at length all weary of it, and conceiv'd it ne- 


ceſſary by Art to help the Defect of their own Power 


tn. 


——_—_— 
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add, beſides what is there cited out of Plato, theſe plain words in his 10th de 
Leg. p. 197. Ed. Cant, Ta 5 Jixaic td" dvai mw magdymy Quoc, dM” 
<uptaCnrTaIas dals αονν0,e Y fas lalli S eHνν,νο u. TAITHR & d dy 
brd l 9 deuy, Tore Ke Wag Get, HYVouwe T X) THS vütletg, 
E d N i QuUoer 5 5 
He affirming this Hypothefis to be a new Invention, as the Circulation of the 
Blood, and no older than the Book de Cive. ALE 
1 Mr. Lowde, who in the Book before- cited, p. 163. tells us, That to 
make Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt to depend merely upon the Pleaſure 


of the Civil Magiſtrate, ſeems to be a. peculiar Flight proper only to Mr. 
Hobbes, &c. 
here, 
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here, and to chuſe a ſeſſer Evil for the avoiding of a 


greater, that is, to make a voluntary Abatement of this 
their infinite Right, and to ſubmit to Terms of Equality 


with one another, in order to a ſociable and peaceable 
Cohabitation ; and not only ſo, but alſo for the Security 
of all, that others ſhould obſerve ſuch Rules as well as 


themſelves, to put their Necks under the Yoke of a 


common coercive Power, whoſe Will being the Will of 
them all, ſhould be the very Rule, and Law, and Mea- 
| ſure of Juſtice to them. For, ſay they, tho Men have 
an infinite Right by Nature, yet may they alienate this 
Right or Part thereof from themſelves, and either ſim- 
ply renounce it or transfer the ſame to ſome other 


Perſon ; by means whereof it will become unlawful 
for themſelves afterwards to make uſe thereof. But 


the Conceit of this artificial Fuſftice is quite bafff'd by 
what we have before ſaid of the grounds of natural 


Juſtice. To which in this place Tadd, that the afore- 
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{aid Hypotheſis for conſociating Men by Art into a 8 


Body Politick, who were naturally diſſociated, ſcems 


to be no other than the Effect of the Atheiſt's own 
cowardly Diſpoſition; for certainly in this caſe, they 
who had Courage and Generoſity in them, would ne- 
ver ſubmit to ſuch ſneaking Terms of Equality and 
Subjection, but venture for Dominion, and reſolve either 
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to win the Saddle or loſe the Horſe, Again, tho Men 


be ſuppos d to renounce or transfer their Liberty and 
Right, yet if there be nothing in its own nature un- 
lawful, then cannot this be anlamful for a Man after- 


wards to make uſe of ſuch Liberty, as he had before 


in words renounc'd or abandon'd. Nor can any Man, 
by his mere Will, make any thing sz»lanfal to him, 
which was not ſo in it ſelf; but can only ſuſpend the 
Exerciſe of ſo much of his Liberty, as he 8 

good. 
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good. But however could a Man by his Will oblige 
himſelf or make any thing anlamful to him, which was 
not ſo before, there would be nothing got by this : 
becauſe then might he by his i diſoblige himſelf 
again, and make the ſame /awful as before; for what is 
made merely by Will, may be deſtroy'd by Will. Where- 
fore theſe Politicians will yet urge the buſineſs further, 
and tell us, that 20 Man can be oblig'd but by his own 
At, and that the Eſſence of Injuſtice is nothing elſe 
but Dati Repetitio, the taking away of that which one 
had before given. To which we again reply, that 
Were a Man zaturally unoblig'd to any thing, then 
could he no way be ob1ig'd to ſtand to his own AQ, fo 
as that it ſhould be really Anjuſt and unlawful for him 
at any time upon ſecond Thoughts voluntarily to undo 
what he had before. voluntarily done. Nor let theſe 
Political Jugglers think to caſt a miſt before our eyes, 
when telling us, and that indeed with ſomewhat 
more Speciouſneſs, that Injuſtice is a Breach of Co- 
venants for tho it be true, that if there be natural. 
Juſtice, Covenants willoblige; yet upon the contrary 
Suppoſition, that there is nothing zaturally unjuſt, 
neither can this be «juſt to break Covenants, But, 
ſay they, it is a Lawof Nature to ſtand to Pads or 
Covenants. This, I anſwer, is plainly contradictory 
to their main fundamental Principle, that by Nature 
nothing is anjuſt or unlawful: for if nothing be ſo, 
thea can there be no Laws of Nature; as allo if there 
be Laws of Nature, then mult there be ſomething n4a- 
turally unjuſt and unlawful. So that thele Atheiſtick 
Politicians do plainly dance round in a Circle, they 
| firſt deriving the Obligation of Civil Laws from that 
of Covenants, and then that of Covenants from the 
Laws of Nature; and laſtly, the Obligation both 4 
TIE Fr PETR theſe 
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theſe Laws of Wature and of Covenants themſelves 
again from the Law, Command and Sanition of the 
Civil Sovereign: without which neither of 'em would 
at all oblige, this being the only Rule and Fountain 
of Juſtice. So vain are the Attempts of theſe Poli- 
ticians, to conſociate thoſe by Art, whom they affirm 
that Nature has diſſociated; as well might they pro- 
duce Something out of Nothing, or tie knots in the 
Wind or Water, or build up a ſtately Palace out of 
Sand: and indeed the Ligaments, by which they would 
tie the Members of their huge Leviathan or artificial 

Man together, are really nothing elſe but Will and 
Words : and ſurely if Authority and Sovereignty be 
made only by Will and Words, tis plain, that by Will 


and Words they may be unmade again at pleaſure. 


And indeed the Atheiſt 1s ſo weak, as to own how 
little he is ty'd by this means either to be dutiful to his 
Sovereign or juſt to his Fellow. Subjects, and ſo to 
maintain the Bond of Peace; ſaying, thac the Violation 
of that Juſtice, which he underſtands, is no real Evil in 

the Man, but only an Incongruity or Abſurdity in the 
Citizen; juſt as when in * Diſputation a Man denies 4 
Propoſition which he had before granted, and contradicts 
what he maintain d in the beginning. How weak a Bar- 
rier is this Notion of Juſtice and Injuſtice againſt the 
Force of Appetite and private Utility, and for ſecuring 
the Obedience of Sovereigus and the Propertys of Sub- 
jects, whenever it is contrary to the ſame. Wherefore 
again the Atheiſtick Stateſmen being ſenſible of this, 
that Covenanuts of themſelves being but Words and 
Breath, are of no ſtrength to hold the Members of their 
Leviathan or Body Politick together, are forc'd at laſt 
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to betake themſelves from Art to Force and Power, and 
make their Civil Soverezgn really to reign only. in Fear: 
and thus at length do they think to come about to 
their ungodly Purpoſe, and to clinch the Nail. This 
muſt needs be their meaning, when they ſo conſtantly 


declare all Obligation, Juſt and Unjuſt, to be deriv'd 
only from Law, they by Law there underſtanding a Com- 


able to reſiſt; ſo that the Will and Command of the more 
powerful obliges by Paniſhment threaten'd, as this is a 
Ground of Fear. The Abſurdity whereof has hitherto: 
been ſhewn either directly or indirectly; and touching 
the fame I add in this place, that if the only real Obliga- 
tion and Ground to obey Civil Laws be from the Fear of 


Puniſhment, then could no Man be oblig'd to hazard his 


Lifefor the Safety of his Prince and Country ; and they, 


who could reaſonably promiſe to themſelves Inpunity, 


would be altogether diſoblig'd, and by conſequence 
might juſtly break any Laws for their own advantage: 


an Aſſertion ſo extravagant, that theſe confounded 
Politicians themſelves are aſham'd plainly to own it, 


and do therefore diſguiſe it, what they can, by Equi- 
vocation, themſelves alſo ſometimes confeſſing ſo much 


of Truth, * That Puniſhment does not oblige, but only 


hold thoſe to their Duty, who were before oblig d. Fur- 
thermore, what is made by Power and Force only, may 
be unmade by Power and Force again. If Civil So- 


vereizns reign only in the Fear of their own Sword, 


then is that Right of theirs, ſo much talk'd of, indeed 


nothing elſe but Might, and their Authority Force ; 
and conſequently ſucceſsful and proſperous Rebellion, 


—— — 


* Pena non obligat, ſedobl igatum tenet. 
and 


wand directed to ſuch, as by reaſon of their Imbecillity are not 
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and whatſoever can be done by Power, will be 2/6 
facto thereby juſtify'd. And thus, as an * accurate 
Writer obſerves, the Atheiſt by endeavouring to inva- 
lidate the Force of natural Laws, does in effect plead 
for or excuſe High Treaſon, and ſo entice men to com- 
mit that horrid Crime. Laſtly, were Civil Sovereigus 
and Bodys Politick mere violent and contra-natural 
things, then would they gay all vaniſh into no- 
thing; becauſe Nature will prevail againſt Force and 
Violence: whereas we ſee, that Men do conſtantly 
every where fall into Political Order, and the Corrup- 
tion of one Form of Government is but the Generation 
of another, 3 1 

From what has been ſaid it is plain, that Sovereigns 
do not reign only in the Fear of their own Swords; and 
that Civil Supremacy and Bodys Politick are not mere 
artificial and violent things: and conſequently I add, 
they muſt of neceffity have ſome natural Baſis and 
Bond, ſomething of a common and publick, of a ce- 
menting and conglutinating Nature, in all rational 
Beings, to found and unite em together; and ſuch as 
may at once both really ob/ige Subjects to obey the lawful 
Commands of Sovereigns, and Sovereigns in command- 
ing to ſeek the Good and Welfare of their Subjects. 
Which Baſis or Bond of Society can be no other than 
natural Juſtice, which has its original from the Deity: 
Nay, the Right and Authority of God himſelf is 
founded in Juſtice; and of this the Civil Sovereignty is 
alſo a certain Participation. It is not a mere Creature 
of mens Wills, and therefore annihilable again by their 
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* Velit nolit Hobbius in hoc Crimen homines ſolicitat, quoties affirmar 
Dictamina hac rationis improprie dici Leges, &c. Bp Cumberland de Leg. 
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804 The Reaſon and Philoſophy _ 
Wills at pleaſure, but hath a ſtamp of Divinity upon 
it; as may partly appear from hence, becauſe that Jus 
Vite & Necis, that Power of Life and Death which 
Civil Sovereigns have, was never lodgd in Singulars 
before Civil Society, and therefore could not be con- 
fer'd by them. Had not God and Nature made a 
City; were there not a zatural Conciliation of all ra- 
tional Creatures, and Subjection of them to the Deity 
as their Head, (which is Ciceros una Civitas Deorum 
atque Hominum, one City of Gods and Men) had not 
God made * ruling and being rul'd, Superiority and Sub- 
jection, with their reſpective Duty and Obligation; 
Men could neither by Art, nor yet by Force have made 
any firm Citys or Politys. The Civil Sovereign is no 
Leviathan, no Beaſt, but in ſome ſenſe a God (I have 
ſaid ye are Gods) and he reigns not in mere brut iſn 
Force and Fear, but in natural Juſtice and Conſcience, 
and in the Right, the Power and Fear of God Almigh- 
ty. Not that I deny but that there is need of Force and 
Fear too to conſtrain thoſe to Obedience, to whom the 
Conſcience of Duty proves ineffectual: but then J ſay, 
that the Fear of the Civil Sovereign's own Sword alone 
is not ſufficient for this neither; it muſt be aſſiſted by 
Religion, and the Fear of an inviſible Being Omnipo- 
tent, who ſeeth all things, and can Wen ſecret as 
wellas open Tranſgreſſors both in this Life and after 
Death. Wherefore we grant that the Civil Sovereign 
does indeed reign in the Fear of his own Sword, yet 
not in this Fear only, but at once in that of God; 
which tho it be juſtly greater than that of Civil Sove- 
reigns, yet is no way oppoſite, but ſubordinate to, and 
thereſore very well conſiſtent with it. So that hereby 
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Chap. „„ of Arbeiſm conſuted, 905 


at laſt the Atheiſt is hinder'd from clinching the Nail, 
and the main Inference he drives at is prevented; un- 


leſs we ſuppoſe what in his Heart he would very fain 


be at, that there is no Being {ſuperior to Mex, and by 


conſequence no God, For tho I own, that indeed a- 


mongſt Men, as the Civil Sovereign reigns partly in 


Fear of his own Power, it is therefore his Intereſt, that 


there be no greater Fear than that of himſelf, inaſmuch 
as this would not be conſiſtent with his Safety on the 
Throne; becauſe this would ſuppoſe another haman 
Power greater than his own : and where there is 


Power, Ambition ſeldom fails to put it in execution, 


and ſo to diſmount and conquer that Power, which is 


Jeſs. But in reference to God the caſe is far otherwiſe; 
for altho the Fear of him be, [ lay, juſtly greater than 


that of Civil Sovereigus, yet is it in no wiſe repugnant 
to it, but carries on the ſame Intereſt and Purpoſe: 


nay, it is a yet higher ground of Civil Subjection than 


their own ſeparate Power can be, and gives it a yet 


fironger Enforcement, and makes way for a hearty 
and ſincere Obſervance of thoſe Political Vertues, 


Juſtice, Kindneſs, &c. without which neither Princes 


* 


could rule nor Subjects obey as they ought. To which 


purpoſe Tully well obſerves, I know not, ſays he, 


« but that upon taking away Religion and Piety to- 


« wards the Gods, all Faith and Society of human 


Kind, and even the moſt excellent Vertue of Juſtice- 


& .muſt be baniſh'd the World. This is a thing fo 
confeſſedly true, that Atheiſts have therefore pretended. 


Religion to be at firſt a mere Political Figment, a ſubtle 


Contrivance of Mea ſor the better Support of Com- 
munitys and States; and could Civil Sovereigus demo- 
liſh and deſtroy Conſcience and Religion in the Minds of 

Men (which is an abſolute Impoſſibility) yet thinking 


hereby 


Bob The Reaſon and Plaloſuphy 
hereby to make room for themſelves, they would cet- 
tainly bury themſelves in the ruins. Wherefore, 
let the Atheiſt pretend what he will, as Princes can- 
not ufurp ſuch a Power as is independent on that 
of God, let em not be ſo weakly ambitious, as to 
be flatter'd and ſooth'd into a fancy that they may; 
left raſhly atempting to aggrandize, they /ay all 
their Honour in the duſt : but as they regard their 
own Security, let 'em be content to be ſecond to 
the Almighty, to reign in Juſtice and in the Fear 
of God, lay ing this up as a moſt certain Truth, that it 
is by him Kings reign in ſafety, and that becauſe 
God is in the firſt place fear'd, the King is the ra- 
ther honour'd. In this ſenſe I underſtand Religion 
or the Fear of God to be the Baſis and Bond of human 
Society: I do not ſay, this or that particular Scheme 
of religious Principles; but in general the Apprehenſion 
of God, &c. and of mens Obligation to him. 
And therefore I can't but take notice of an Egui- 
Docat ion to this purpoſe in a * late Writer; who 
having laid down this general Poſition, © That Re- 
« 1igion is not the Baſis upon which Civil Government 
is founded, nor indeed the Bond or Cement that u- 
* Nites and conjoins men in Society; endeavours to 
prove this Univerſal by a particular Inſtance, ſaying, 
That there are now Governments, where there is 
„ no reveel'd Religion acknowledg'd by publick Au- 
© thority, Who denies this? Yet never, I add, 
was there any regular Government without ſome 
Religion, at leaſt natural, tho not reveald; nor any 
Government ſo regular, as where there is moſt of it ; 
particularly in the more civiliz?d Heathen Countrys, 


* 
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* The Author of Civil Polity, p. 104, 105, 
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Chap. 14. of Atheiſm conſuted. 80 


and eſpecially where Chriſtianity flouriſhes. Again he 


tells us, © That Men in their Politicks do not ſeem to 
regard it. Which Saying is alſo ambiguous : and 
by it if he means, that Politiclans themſelves have not 


much Religion, or have not a particular eye to it in 


every ſtep of their ConduQ, this I don't deny, nor 
does it any way make againſt my purpoſe : but if he 
means, that in the general Scope of their Adminiſtra- 
tion they do not preſuppoſe it 1n the People, and build 
upon it, this is what I do deny; and were it not for this 
ſtable Foundation, their Politicks would ſoon dwindle 
into nothing, and Governments fall into ruin and con- 
fuſion. Laſtly he tells us, That Religion propoſes 
« only future Rewards, and therefore can't be a Foun- 


* dation of Civil Polity, whoſe principal End is the 


Conſequence from it are falſe : The Premiſe is ſo, be- 
_ cauſe Religion propoſes to its Votarys as well the good 
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things of this Life as of that which is to come, and 
in a natural way does beſt of all provide for the Se- 
curity and Preſervation of our Lives and Propertys, by 
thoſe Vertues which it teaches, namely Prudence, Ju- 
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tice, Love, cc. which carry along with 'em their color 
certain Rewards: alſo the Conſequence is falſe, be- ,, 


cauſe granting that Religion propoles only future Re. a4 


wards, and withal that the principal End of Civil Po- 


7 . . | . . | „ 
lity is the Security and Preſervation of mens Lives and 


Propertys ; yet does it not hence follow that Religion 
is not {till a ground of Civil Polity : for tho the more 
vicious part of the World have not an eye to Futurity, 
and therefore to prevent their Exorbitance human Laws 
do make fome proviſion by temporal Threats and Pu- 
niſhments, yet is there in the generality of Men a 
natural 
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808 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
natural ſenſe of Immortality, ſo that they can't but 
look further, and ſteer their courſe in the Path of Juſ- 


tice, and refrain from invading their Neighbour's 


Right, becauſe of the Fear of God, and in view of 


eternal Rewards and Puniſhments; and were it not 


for this Apprehenſion oi an inviſible Judg and this 

Anticipation of Eternity, the ſecular Arm would ſoon 
lind it ſelf too ſhort, and never could we be ſecure of 
our Lives and Propertys, when Temptation offer'd to 
take them from us, eſpecially if back'd with Secrecy 
and Safety from temporal Infliction, as it might too 
often happen. 


Thus I have fully anlwer'd the Atheiſt's firſt Pre. 
tence, that it is the Iatereſt of Civil Sovereigns that the 
Belief of a God, exc. ſhould not be entertain'd. I 


no proceed to the ſecond, in that he ſays, that Sove- 


reignty is eſſentially infinite, and therefore altogether 


| inconliſtent with Religion, which would limit and 


confine it. To which I anſwer, that the Right and 
Authority of Civil Sovereigns is not, as the Atheiſtick 
Politicians ignorantly fancy, a mere belluine Liberty; 


but it is a Right, as we have before declar'd, eſſen- 
tially founded in the being of zatural Juſtice. For 
Authority of commanding is ſuch a Right, as ſuppoſes 


Obligation in others to obey, without which it could 


be nothing but mere Will and Force. Now none can 
be oblig'd in duty to obey but by natural Juſtice, Com- 
mands as ſuch not creating Obligation, but preſuppo- 
ſing it; ſo that if Perſons were not before oblig'd to 
obey, no Commands would ſignify any thing to them: 


and therefore the firſt original Obligation is not from 
Will, but Nature. Now again I ſay, that there can 


be no more infinite Juſtice, nor by conſequence J»ſinite 
Authority, than there canbe infinite Rule or an infinite 
L Meaſure : 
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Chap. 14. of Atheiſm confuted. 809 
Meaſure : Juſtice is eſſentially a determinate thing, and 
therefore can there not be any infinite Jus, Right or Au- 
thority. For in ſhort, if there be any thing in its own 
nature jaſt and obliging, or ſuch as ought to be done, then 
muſt there of neceſſity be ſomething anjuſt or unlawful, 
which therefore cannot be obligingly commanded *; 
and thus does all Authority appear to be limited. And 
now I have done with the Atheiſt's ſecond Pretence for 
the Inconſiſtency of Religion with Civil Sovereignty. 
And ſo !] go on to the third and laſt, That private 
Judgment of Good and Evil is contradictious to Civil So- 
vereiguty and a Body Politick, this being one artificial 
Man, that muſt be all govern'd by one Reaſon and Will : 
But now Conſcience, which is introduc'd by the Be- 
lief of a God and the Senſe of Religion, is private 
Judgment of Good and Evil, Lawful and Unlawful, &c. 
To which I anſwer, that it is not Religion, but on the 
contrary the Principles of the Atheiſtick Politicians, 
that unavoidably introduce private Judgment of Good 
and Evil, ſuch as is abſolutely inconſiſtent with Civil 
Soveretgnty ; there being, according to them, nothing 
in nature of a public or common Good, nothing of Duty. 
or Obligation, but all private Appetite and Utility; of 
- which alſo every man is Judg for himſelf. For if this 
were ſo, then whenever any man judg'd it to be moſt 
for his private Advantage or for the Preſervation of his 
Life to diſobey Laws, rebel againſt Sovereigns, nay to 
poiſon or ſtab *em, he would be unqueſtionably bound 
by Nature and the reaſon of his own Good, as the 
higheſt Law, to do the ſame. Nor indeed can this 
private Judgment of men, according to their Appetite 
and Utility, be otherwiſe taken away, than by zatural 
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810 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Juſtice, which is a thing not of a private, but of a pab- 
lick and common nature; and by Conſcience, which ob- 
ligeth to obey all the lawful Commands of Civil Sove- 
reigns, tho contrary to mens Appetite and private In- 
tereſt. So that Conſcience allo is in it {elf not of a 
private and partial, but of a publick and common nature, 
it reſpecting Divine Laws, impartial Juſtice and Equi- 
ty, and the Good of the Whole, when claſhing with 
our own ſelfiſh Good; and thus con ſociating Mankind 
together, and laying a Foundation for Bodys Politicł. 
It is true indeed, that particular Perſons muſt make 
a Judgment in Conſcience for themſelves (a publick Con- 
ſcience being nonſenſe and ridiculous) and that they 
may alſo err therein ; yet neither is the Rule, by 

which Conſcience judgeth, private, nor it ſelf anaccoun- 
table, unleſs in ſome miſtaken Fanaticks, as profeſſedly 
following private Impalſes - but either the natural and 
eternal Laws of God, or elſe his reveaPd Will, things 
more publick than the civil Laws of any Country, and of 
which others alſo may judg. And whea evil Perſons, 
as ſometimes we own they do, make a pretence of 
Conſcience and Religion in order to Sedition and Re- 
bellion, as indeed the beſt things may be abus'd ; this 
is not the fault of Religion, but only of the Men; 
Conſcience obliging, tho firſt to obey God, yet in ſub- 
ordination to him, the Laws of civil Sovereigns allo. 
To conclude, Religion and Conſcience oblige Subjects 

actively to obey all the lawfol Commands of «vil 

Sovereigns Or legiſlative Powers, tho contrary to their 
private Appetite and Intereſt : and even when theſe 
ſame Sovereign Legiſlative Powers command «unlawful 
things, Conſcience, tho it here obliges to obey God ra- 
ther than Men, yet does ſtill oblige * not to reſiſt. 
Ser Rom, 13. & Mr 2X4. 
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Chap. 14. of Atheiſm confuted, 811 
And thus does Religion give unto Cæſar the things 


that are Calar's, and unto God the things that are 
God's. 3 . 


And now, as I think, having fully confuted the 
Atheiſt's Objections againſt a God and a Providence, 
and by the way conſider'd many Topicks, which do 
direfly prove the one and the other, we conclude with _ 
full Aſſurance, that there is one only zeceſſary Being, 
the Cauſe of all other things; and this an abſolutely 
perfect, infinitely good, moſt wiſe and powerful 
60D; who has made all that was fit to be made, and 
that according to the beſt Wiſdom, and diſplays an 
exact Providence over all: whoſe Name ought to be 
hallow'd, and ſeparated from all other things; and to 
whom be therefore given all Honor, Glory and Wor- 
ſhip, for ever and ever. Amen. e 


The principal Errata which I could obſerve in running over the Sheets, 
are thus to be corrected. 
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